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THE RAINBOW 


My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky: 

So was it when my life began; 

So is it now I am a man; 

So be it when I shall grow old. 

Or let me die! 

The Child is father of the Man; 

And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety. 

WHUAM WOBDSWORTB. 




PUBLISHERS’ NOTE 


T he genesis of the University Library lies in a 
compilation of “Little Masteipieces,” the 
first of which were published more than twenty- 
five years ago. The material included in these 
volumes was selected by able editors and writers 
whose experience was great and whose taste was 
excellent. Out of the “Little Masterpieces” grew 
a course in liberal education which was known as 
the Pocket University, and out of the Pocket 
University grew, finally, the University Library. 

The publishers most gratefully acknowledge 
their debt to the editors who compiled the original 
volumes: Bliss Perry, Henry van Dyke, Hardin 
Craig, Thomas L. Masson, Asa Don Dickinson, 
the late Hamilton W. Mabie, George lies, the late 
Dr. Lyman Abbott, and others. 

Some of the most important material contained 
in the Pocket University is, of course, included in 
the University Library but the sequence has been 
entirely changed and the scope of the work greatly 
broadened. Fully two thirds of the material is new 
and the literature of the world has been ransacked 
to find appropriate text to fit the basic educational 
needs of the modem public. 
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(Honors de Balzac, born May 16, 1799) 

A PASSION IN THE DESERT 

W HAT a frightful exhibition!” she exclaimed, 
as we were leaving the menagerie of M. 
Martin, where she had just been watching that 
intrepid performer — ^to use the expression of the 
advertisement— “working” with his hyena. 

“By what means,” she continued, “can he have 
trained his animals so well that he is sufficiently 

certain of their affection to ?” 

“Why,” I interrupted, “what seems such an 
enigma to you is really very natural.” 

“Oh!” she exclaimed with an incredulous smile. 
“Do you consider beasts entirely without pas- 
sions?” I asked. “If so, let me assure you it is 
in our power to teach them all the vices which 
belong to our own state of civilization.” 

She looked at me in astonishment. 

“Howevei,” I resumed, “when I saw M. 
Martin for the first time, I confess that I, like 
you, uttered an exclamation of stuprise. I was 
standing at the time beside an old soldier who 

1 
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had come in with me, and whose appearance I 
found very interesting. His right leg had been 
amputated; his head, with its fearless poise, was 
marked with the scars of war, and told of Na- 
poleon’s battles. There was a certain frankness 
and good humor about this old veteran which 
prejudiced me at once in his favor. No doubt, he 
was one of those troopers whom nothing can sur- 
prise; who find something amusing even in the 
d}ing spasms of a comrade, and shroud him or 
strip him with equal want of compunction; who 
are proof against bullets, quick to reach con- 
clusions, and who hold fellowship with the Devil. 
He had watched the proprietor of the menagerie 
very attentively, and, as the latter was leaving the 
cage, my companion's face assumed an expression 
of mocking disdain such as the wise assume to 
distinguish themselves from ordinary fools. 

“When I made a remark about the courage 
of M. Martin, he smiled in a knowing way, and an- 
swered with a toss of his head: 

“Oh, that is a well-known trick.” 

, “How is that? I should be much obliged, in- 
deed, to have you explain the secret of it,” I re- 
joined. 

“After a few minutes spent in getting ac- 
quainted, we went to dine at the first restaurant we 
found. A bottle of champagne with the dessert 
brought back past events to the mind of this 
curious old soldier with wonderful clearness, and 
he told me his story. I understood then why 
he could say' a well-known trick.’” 
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When we reached her home, she coaxed me so 
much, and made so many promises, that I con- 
sented to write the tale of the old soldier, and the 
Aext day she received the following episode from 
an epic which might properly be entitled, “The 
French in Egypt.” 


At the time of the explorating tour of General 
Desaix into upper Egypt, a Provencal soldier had 
fallen into the hands of the Maugrabins, and was 
carried off by these Arabs into the desert beyond 
the Falls of the Nile. In order to put a safe dis- 
tance between themselves and the French army, 
the Maugrabins proceeded by forced marches, and 
did not stop until evening. They pitched their 
camp about a well, surrounded by a fringe of 
palm-trees, near which they had previously buried 
some provisions. As they suspected no plans of 
escape on the part of their prisoner, they con- 
tented themselves with tying his hands, and 
after having eaten some dried dates and given fod- 
der to the horses, they went to sleep. 

However, when the brave fellow saw that his 
enemies were no longer watching him, he secured 
a scimitar with the aid of his teeth, and, holding 
the blade between his knees, he cut the cords de- 
priving him of the use of his hands, and was free. 
He lost no time in taking possession of a rifle and 
a dagger, and providing himself with a hatchet, 
a supply of dried dates, a small sack of fodder, 
some powder and balls, he mounted a horse and 
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spurred away in the direction of the French camp. 
His horse, however, was weary from the day’s 
travel, and, as the Frenchman was anxious to be 
once more safe in camp, he urged the poor animal 
on until, with its flanks torn by the spu s, it fell 
dead from exhaustion, leaving its rider in the 
midst of the desert. 

For some time he proceeded on foot through the 
sand with all the desperation of a galley slave 
seeking freedom, but was obliged to stop as dark- 
ness was coming on, and notwithstanding the 
splendor of the oriental heavens at night, he 
was too tired to go on. Fortunately, he had been 
able to reach a hillock at the summit of which grew 
a number of palms, the foliage of which had been 
visible a long way off, and had awakened in the 
heart of the weary traveler the most pleasant 
anticipations. His exhaustion was so great that 
he threw himself down on a stone, shaped by 
capricious nature into the form of a camp-bed, 
and went to sleep without precautions of any 
kind for self-defence. He had risked his life, but 
his last thought was one of regret. He already 
repented of leaving the Maugrabins, whose wan- 
dmng life began to appeal to him, now that he was 
helpless and far away from them. 

He was awakened by the sun, its rays falling 
perpendicularly on the stone and "heating it to 
an intolerable degree. Unfortvmately, the soldier 
had taken his position on the side of the palms 
opposite to that on which the shadow of the foliage 
fell. He looked at those solitary trees, and was 
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struck by their familiar appearance: they recalled 
to his mind the elegant shafts and crowns, the 
long leaves, characteristic of the cathedral of Arles. 

Having counted the trees, he began to look 
about him, and the deepest despondency took 
possession of his soul. He saw before him a 
boundless ocean. In every direction, as far as 
the eye could reach, the sands of the desert 
glittered like the blade of a lance in a strong 
light. He could not tell whether it was a sea of 
glass, or a thousand lakes smooth like a mirror. 
Carried along in waves, a fiery vapor whirled 
over the shifting sand. The oriental sky shone 
in its hopeless brazenness; nothing was left for 
the imagination to supply. Heaven and earth 
were on fire. 

The silence was fearful in its weird and terrible 
majesty. The infinity and boundlessness of the 
whole oppressed the soul on every side. Not a 
cloud in the sky; not a breath in the air; not an 
incident to break the monotony on the wide ex- 
panse of those still, rippled sands. The horizon, 
like that of the open sea in fair weather, was 
marked by a line of light as straight and thin 
as if cut with the blade of a sword. The soldier 
embraced the trunk of one of the palms as if it 
were the body of a friend. Then, in the shelter 
of the straight, slender shadow which the tree 
cast upon the rock, he wept. Thus he remained 
for a time, looking with deep sadness upon the 
inexorable scene presented to his view. He 
called aloud as if to sound the solitude, but his 
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voice, almost lost in the hollows of the hillock, 
came back with hardly an echo. The echo was in 
his own heart. The man was only twenty years 
old, yet he loaded his rifle 

“There is always time enough for that,” he 
said to himself, as he replaced the weapon of de- 
liverance on the ground beside him. 

Looking about, now at the dusky earth and now 
at the blue sky, the soldier began to dream of 
France. He recalled with almost a sense of 
pleasure the ill-smelling gutters of Paris; he saw 
again the towns through which they had passed, 
the faces of his comrades, and the most trifling 
incidents of his life. 

His southern imagination represented to him 
the stones of his beloved Provence in the waves 
of heat, undulating over what seemed to be a 
cloth spread in the desert. Fearing the dangers of 
a mirage to his reason, he descended the hillock 
upon the side opposite the one he had climbed the 
evening before. Here he made a discovery which 
made him rejoice. It was a sort of cave, formed 
by nature among the immense fragments of rock 
composing the hillock. The remnants of a mat 
told that this place of refuge had been made use 
of at some time. Furthermore, he perceived some 
date-palms, loaded with fruit, only a short distance 
away. Then the instinct which causes a human 
being to cling to life began to assert itself. He 
found himself hoping that he would live until some 
band of Maugrabins should pass that way, or 
perhaps he would hear the roar of cannon, for 
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at that very hour Napoleon was on his march 
through Egypt. 

Cheered by this thought, the Frenchman pro- 
ceeded to bring down some of the clusters of ripe 
■fruit under the weight of which the date-palms 
seemed to bend. The flavor of this unhoped-for 
manna convinced him that the former occupant of 
the cave had cultivated the palms, the fresh, 
luscious pulp proclaiming his predecessor’s skill. 

The Frenchman's state of mind was suddenly 
changed from abject despair to almost silly joy. 
He once more climbed the hill, and, during the 
remainder of the day, busied himself with cutting 
down one of the sterile trees which had afforded 
him shelter the night before. A vague reminis- 
cence brought to his mind the thought of wild 
beasts of the desert, and, surmising the probability 
of their coming to drink from the spring which 
issued from the rock on which he lived, but which 
was soon swallowed up by the desert sand, he de- 
termined to insure himself against their visits by 
placing a barrier across the entrance to his her- 
mitage. In spite of his industry, however, and 
the strength which fear of being devoured by wild 
animals, during sleep, gave him, he found it im- 
possible to cut the tree into several pieces that 
day; but he did succeed in felling it. When, 
toward evening, this king of the sand tumbled 
down, the noise of its fall resounded in the dis- 
tance, and the very solitude seemed to groan. 
The soldier trembled as if he had heard a voice 
pronouncing a curse upon him, but, like the heir 
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who does not long mourn the death of a relative, 
he cut away from the splendid tree the great, 
green fronds which are its picturesque ornament, 
and made use of them in repairing the mat upon 
which he intended to spend the night. Fatigued 
by the heat and labor of the day, he was soon sleep- 
ing soundly beneath the reddish ceiling of the 
damp cave. 

In the middle of the night, his sleep was broken 
by a peculiar sound. He sat upright, and the 
profound stillness enabled him to recognize the 
sound of breathing — but too deep and powerful 
to come from the chest of a human being. 

Profound fear, further augmented by the dark- 
ness, the silence, and the working of his imagina- 
tion, chilled his heart. He felt his hair stand on 
end. By straining his eyes until they almost 
started from their sockets, he perceived in the 
darkness two faint yellow lights. At first, he 
attributed these to the reflection of the fruit he 
had gathered, but soon the remarkable brilliancy 
of the night aided him by degrees to distinguish 
the objects about him in the cave, and he saw 
an enormous animal, lying on the ground a couple 
of feet away. 

Was it a lion— a tiger — a crocodile? 

The Frenchman’s education was not sufficient 
to help him determine to what species his enemy 
belonged, but his fear was only the greater as 
his ignorance allowed him to imagine all kinds of 
combined evils. He endured the torture of lis- 
tening to the breath of the animal coming and 
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going, not losing a sound, and not daring to make 
the least movement. 

An odor like that of a fox, only much more 
penetrating, heavier so to speak, filled the cave, 
and, when the Frenchman had blown it from his 
nostrils, his terror was supreme, for he could then 
no longer question the reality of that terrible 
companion’s presence, in whose royal dwelling 
he had encamped. Soon the reflection of the 
light, breaking in the east, illuminated the den, 
and produced an almost imperceptible lustre on 
the resplendent and spotted skin of a panther. 
This specimen of the Eg3q)tian lion slept rolled 
up like a great dog occupying a comfortable berth 
at the door of his master’s house. Its face was 
turned toward the Frenchman; its eyes opened 
for a moment, then closed again. 

A thousand confused thoughts passed through 
the mind of the panther’s prisoner. First, he 
wanted to kill it with a shot from his rifle, but he 
saw that there was not enough space between them 
to enable him to use this means, as the muzzle of 
the gun would reach beyond the animal. And if 
it should awaken! That thought rendered him 
motionless. 

He could hear the beating of his heart in the 
midst of the silence, and cursed the pulsation 
caused by the rush of blood through his veins, 
dreading to disturb the sleep which afforded him 
an opportunity to plan an escape. He put both 
his hands on the scimitar with the idea of severing 
the head of his enemy, but the difficulty of cutting 
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that tough skin, covered with dense hair, led 
him to give up the idea. To attempt flight would 
be certain death, he thought. 

He preferred the chances of a fight, and de- 
cided to wait until daylight. He did not have 
long to wait. The Frenchman was now able to 
examine the panther more closely, and noticed, 
that its muzzle was covered with blood. 

“She has just eaten,” he thought, not taking 
the pains to consider whether the feast had been 
human flesh or not. “She won't be hungry when 
she wakes.” 

It was a female. The fur on her belly and thighs 
was glistening white, and several velvet-like spots 
formed pretty bracelets about her paws. The 
muscular tail was of the same whiteness, but had a 
series of black rings encircling the end. The upper 
skin, yellow like unbumished gold, and very sleek 
and soft, bore the characteristic spots, shaded in 
the form of rosettes, which distinguish the panther 
from other branches of the cat family. 

His calm, formidable hostess was snoring away 
as contentedly as a household puss asleep on an 
ottoman. Her bloody paws, sinewy and well 
armed, were stretched out in front of her, and her 
head, with its straight parted beard like threads 
of gold, rested upon them. 

If she had appeared thus in a cage, the French- 
man would certainly have admired the grace of 
the brute and the marked contrast of pronounced 
colors, which gave a royal splendor to her robe; 
but at that moment his appreciation of these 
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points was marred by the threatening prospect. 

At the presence of the panther, even though she 
slept, he experienced the effect which the magnetic 
eyes of a serpent are said to produce upon a night- 
ingale. 

The soldier’s courage failed him before this 
peril, though it would doubtless have been roused 
by cannon belching forth fire and shell. After 
all, a single courageous idea filled his mind, and 
dried the cold perspiration rolling down his fore- 
head. As in the case of men whom misfortune 
drives to a point where they defy death, he saw, 
without being conscious of it, a tragedy in this ad- 
venture, and determined to play his rfile with 
honor to the end. 

“The day before yesterday, the Arabs might 
have killed me,” he soliloquized, and, considering 
himself as dead, he awaited bravely, but with 
lively curiosity, the awakening of his enemy. 

When the sun rose, the panther suddenly 
opened her eyes, stretched out her legs as if to 
dissipate the cramp, and yawned — ^by this last 
operation displaying a formidable set of teeth and 
a grooved, rasp-like tongue. 

“Why, she acts like a coquette,” thought the 
Frenchman, as he watched her rolling about, 
performing the prettiest and daintiest movements 
imaginable. She licked the blood-stains from her 
paws and muzzle, and stroked her head several 
times very gently. 

“Well, I suppose I might make my toilet, too,” 
said the Frenchman to himself, as his reviving 
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courage somewhat restored his sense of humor. 
“We are going to wish each other good-moming.” 
With this remark, he possessed himself of the 
dagger stolen from the Maugrabins. 

At this moment, the panther turned her head 
toward the Frenchman, and looked at him steadily. 
The fixedness of those steely eyes and their almost 
intolerable glare made the man shudder, the more 
so as the animal began to approach him. But he 
looked at her affectionately, and, fixing his eyes 
upon her, as if he wished to mesmerize her, he 
permitted her to come very close; then he passed 
his hand along her body from head to tail, stroking 
her as gently and lovingly as if he were caressing 
a beautiful woman. He could feel the projec- 
tions which marked the vertebrae of her supple 
spine; the animal raised her tail at the agreeable 
sensation, and the expression of her eyes became 
more gentle. When the PVenchman repeated this 
interesting blandishment for the third time, she 
began to purr as our cats do when expressing plea- 
sure. But the sound coming from the throat of 
this animal was so deep and strong that it rever- 
berated through the cave like the low notes of a 
church organ. The soldier, understanding the 
value of his caresses, redoubled them in his efforts 
to intoxicate this exacting courtesan. 

When he felt sure of having allayed the ferocity 
of his capricious companion, whose hunger had so 
fortunately been satisfied the night before, he 
arose and left the cave. The panther permitted 
his departure, to be sure, but, when he had 
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climbed the hill, she bounded after him with the 
lightness of a sparrow hopping from branch to 
branch, and rubbed herself against his legs, at the 
same time cmwing her back like a cat. She looked 
at her visitor with a much less savage expression, 
and uttered that peculiar sound which naturalists 
compare to the grating of a saw. “She certainly 
is exacting,” thought the Frenchman, with a smile. 

He tried playing with her ears, stroked her belly, 
and scratched her head briskly with his nails, 
and, perceiving his success, even pricked her skull 
with the point of his dagger, intending to kill her 
at once. But the hardness of the bone caused him 
to doubt the success of such an attempt. 

This sultana of the desert gave evidence of her 
appreciation of the efforts of her slave by raising 
her head and stretching her neck, giving further 
proof of her pleasure by the contented attitude 
she assumed. It suddenly occurred to the French- 
man that, in order to slay this savage princess with 
a single blow, he must stab her in the throat, and 
he raised his arm accordingly. Then the panther, 
doubtless satiated with his caresses, laid herself 
gently at his feet, giving him a glance now and then 
which, in spite of her natural ferocity of expres- 
sion, bore a certain amount of good-will. The 
poor fellow ate his dates, leaning against a tree, 
looking now across the desert in search of a de- 
liverer, and then again at the panther to assure 
himself of her uncertain clemency. The panther 
looked suspiciously at the ground where the date 
stones fell, as he dropped them one by one. She 
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watched the movements of the Frenchman with 
businesslike care. The conclusion reached as the 
result of her observation of him must have been 
favorable. When he had finished his meal, she 
began licking his shoes, completely removing the 
dust caked in the wrinkles of the leather, with her 
long, rough tongue. 

“Ah, but when she gets hungry!” thought the 
soldier. In spite of the uneasiness which this 
thought gave him, he became absorbed in measur- 
ing the proportions of the panther with his eyes. 
She was certainly one of the finest specimens of her 
class, being not less than three feet in height and 
five in length, not counting her tail. This power- 
ful member was fully three feet long, and rounded 
like a cudgel. Her head, as large as that of a 
lioness, gave indications of great shrewdness, and, 
although the cold cruelty characteristic of the tiger 
family dominated its expression, there was in the 
effect of it something which made him think of a 
clever woman. The whole appearance of this 
solitary queen suggested the gayety of a drunken 
Nero. She had quenched her thirst with blood, 
and now wished to be amused. 

The soldier tried walking back and forth, which 
the panther allowed, contenting herself with fol- 
lowing him with her eyes. She seemed less like 
a faithful dog, however, than a great angora, 
suspicious of everything, even her master’s move- 
ments. In looking about, he saw the carcass of 
his horse beside the spring, whither the panther 
had dragged it. About two thirds of it was eaten. 
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This discovery somewhat reassured the French- 
man; it was no trouble now to explain the absence 
of the panther on the evening before and the 
respect she had shown for him during his sleep. 

Fortune having so far favored him, he resolved 
to take his chances for the future. His purpose 
was to remain peaceably with the panther for the 
rest of the day, neglecting no opportunity of 
taming her and winning her favor. 

Having decided upon his plan, he returned to 
her, and had the great satisfaction of seeing her 
wag her tail slightly. He sat down beside her, 
and began to play with her, holding her paws 
and her muzzle, turning back her ears, rolling her 
over on her back, and rubbing her soft, warm sides. 
She evidently enjoyed these attentions, and, when 
he stroked the fur on her paws, she carefully drew 
in her curved claws. 

The Frenchman, who throughout this perform- 
ance had kept one hand on his dagger, still thought 
of plunging it into the side of the over-confident 
panther, but feared being killed by her during her 
death-struggle. On the other hand, he was con- 
scious of a touch of pity moving him to spare such 
a harmless creature. 

It seemed as though he had found a friend in 
that boundless desert. He thought of his first 
mistress, whom he had called “Mignon,” by way 
of antithesis, for she was of such an atrociously 
jealous disposition that, during all the time that 
their passion lasted, he had lived in constant fear 
of the knife with which she threatened him. 
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This reminiscence of his youth suggested the idea 
of naming the panther whose agility, grace, and 
gentleness he admired in proportion as his fear 
decreased. 

By evening, he had become accustomed to his 
perilous position, and almost liked the danger of 
it. The education of his companion meanwhile 
had so far progressed that she would look at him 
when he called "Mignon” in a falsetto voice. 
At sunset, Mignon uttered a strangely melancholy 
cry, which she repeated several times. 

“She has been well brought up,” thought the 
soldier. “She is saying her prayers.” This men- 
tal pleasantry, however, only occurred to him at 
the sight of the peaceful attitude his companion 
had resumed. 

“Come now, my little blonde, I am going to 
let you retire first,” said he, trusting to the nimble- 
ness of his legs to get as far away as possible and 
to seek another place of shelter when she should be 
asleep. 

Impatiently he awaited the time for flight, and, 
when it came, he ran away rapidly in the direction 
of the Nile. But he had not gone half a mile 
before he heard the panther bounding along be- 
hind him, giving forth that saw-like cry already 
described, which seemed even more, fearful than 
the sound of her feet. 

“Ah!” he said, “she's in love with me. She 
never met any one before, and it is most flattering 
to be her first love.” 

At that moment, the Frenchman struck one 
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of those treacherous quicksands so dangerous to 
travelers, and from which it is impossible to es- 
cape. Upon finding himself trapped, he cried out 
in terror, but the panther seized him by the col- 
lar, and, quickly leaping backward, she pulled 
him out of the sandy whirlpool as if by magic. 

“Ah, Mignon,” cried the soldier, caressing the 
panther enthusiastically, “we will stick together 
now, come what will, and no more tricks.” 

From that time forth, the desert seemed in- 
habited. It held a being to which the Frenchman 
could speak, whose ferocity he had quelled, yet 
not knowing the secret of its strange affection for 
him. However great his desire to remain awake 
and on his guard, sleep soon overcame him, and 
held him until morning. 

When he awoke, Mignon was gone. He climbed 
the hill, and saw her in the distance, bounding 
along in the characteristic manner of animals 
whose extremely supple vertebral column prevents 
their running in the usual way. Mignon came up 
with her mouth covered with blood. She received 
the caresses of her companion with supreme satis- 
faction, betrayed by her deep purring. Her eyes 
were quite softened now as she turned them with 
even more gentleness than on the preceding eve- 
ning to the Frenchman; and he spoke to her as if 
she were a domestic animal. 

“Aha, young lady, you really are a fine girl, 
aren’t you, now? Are you not ashamed of your- 
self? Have you eaten some poor Maugrabin this 
morning? Well, never mind; they are only brutes 
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like yourself. But you are not going to eat up 
the French? If you do, I shall not love you any 
more.” 

She played with him just as a puppy' plays with 
its master, allowing him to roll her over, to beat 
her or pat her in turn; and she even solicited his 
attention by putting out her paw to him. 

Several days passed thus. The character of 
his associate permitted the Frenchman to admire 
the sublime beauties of the desert without inter- 
ruption. Here he had experienced hours of 
trouble as well as hours of rest, had found food and 
a creature to think about, and the variety of his 
impressions called forth conflicting emotions. He 
discovered beauties, unknown to the world at 
large, in the rising and setting of the sun. He 
knew the thrill experienced at the whir produced 
by the wings of a passing bird — though such 
visitors were rare. He had watched the beauty 
of the colors blending* in the clouds which at rare 
intervals passed over his place of refuge. At 
night, he studied the effect of the moonlight on 
the sand, as the simoon made undulating, rapidly 
changing waves. He admired the wonderful 
brilliancy of the oriental day, yet, after witnessing 
the terrible sight of a himicane upon those wide 
plains where the shifting sands formed dry mists 
and fatal storms, he hailed with delight the 
advent of the evening and the refreshing softness 
of the starlight. Solitude led him to open the 
storehouses of dreams. He spent whole hours 
thinking of mere nothings, or comparing his past 
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mode of life with the present. He became very 
fond of the panther, as his nature demanded some 
object upon which to lavish his affection. 

Whether the influence of the rational mind 
through the effort of his will had subdued the 
savage nature of his associate, or whether she 
found plenty of victims in the desert to satisfy 
her hunger, she respected the life of the French- 
man, whose suspicions of her waned as she of his 
became tamer. He spent the greater part of the 
time sleeping, but was obliged to keep a lookout, 
like a spider watching her web, lest he should al- 
low any opportunity of deliverance to pass by. 
He utilized his shirt as a flag of distress, hoisting it 
to the top of a palm-tree stripped of its foliage, 
but he was obliged to stretch it by means of 
sticks, for fear the breeze might not be sufficiently 
strong to unfurl it when a traveler should look 
in his direction. 

During the long hours when hope deserted 
him, he amused himself with the panther. He 
learned to understand the inflections of her voice 
and to interpret the significance of her glance. 
He studied the curiously designed spots which 
covered her skin and gave it the appearance of 
rippling gold. Mignon no longer even growled 
when he took the end of her tail in his hand to 
count the black and white rings which surrounded 
it, and which appeared at a distance like an orna- 
ment of precious stones. It gave him pleasure to 
watch the graceful lines of her form, the snowy 
whiteness of her belly, and the handsomely shaped 
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head. But he was especially fond of following her 
motions when she was at play, ever surprised at the 
ease and youthfulness of her movements. He ad- 
mired the supple grace with which she bounded, 
squatted, rolled, crawled along, and suddenly 
leaped as though attacking an enemy. Yet, no 
matter how great her speed or how slippery the 
block of granite underfoot, she would stop short 
at the call of “Mignon.” 

One day, a great bird was circling about in the 
sunlight overhead. When the soldier left his 
panther to examine this new guest, the deserted 
sultana voiced her displeasure in a low growl. 

“The deuce! I believe she is jealous,” thought 
the Frenchman, as he saw her eyes become fixed 
and glaring. “Certainly, the soul of Virginia 
might have passed into that body.” 

The eagle disappeared in the ether, while the 
soldier stood admiring the crouching figure of the 
panther. How much grace and youth there was 
in every line of her body! She was as beautiful 
as a woman. The light yellow of her fvu" gradually 
paled on each side until, on the inner surface of her 
thighs, it was blended into a dull white, and the 
sunlight falling full upon her changed the brown 
rosettes to a golden hue infinitely beautiful in 
effect. 

The man and the panther exchanged a look 
which seemed to be one of mutual imderstanding. 
The coquette trembled with delight when she felt 
the nails of her lover scratching her head. Her 
Byes became Imninous, and then closed. 
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“I believe she has a soul, after all,” said the 
soldier, studying the calmness of this queen of the 
desert, the color of whose yellow and white sands 
she wore, whose intense heat and solitude she 
personified. 

“Well,” she told me, “I have read your plea 
in favor of animals. Those two seemed to under- 
stand each other so well; how did their friendship 
end?” 

“Like all great passions — in a misunderstand- 
ing. One suspects the other. One is too proud to 
ask for an explanation, and the other too stub- 
born to offer it.” 

“And to think sometimes a mere look or ex- 
clamation at the proper time is sufficient. But 
finish your story.” 

“It is exceedingly difficult, but I will tell it as 
the old warrior told it to me. When he had 
finished the bottle of champagne, he exclaimed: 

“ ‘ I don’t know what I had done, but she turned 
about as if enraged, and with her sharp teeth 
scratched my thigh, very slightly to be sure; but 
I, thinking she was about to devour me, plunged 
my dagger into her throat. She rolled over with 
a cry which froze my very heart. In her death- 
struggle, she turned her eyes toward me. They 
showed no trace of anger. I would have given 
the world at that moment, had it been mine, or 
my cross, which I did not yet possess, to restore 
her to life. I felt as if I had murdered a human 
being — a friend. The soldiers who had seen my 
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flag of distress, and had come to my rescue, found 
me in tears. 

“'Well,' he continued, after a moment's silence, 
'I have fought in Germany, Spain, Russia, and 
Prance, and have seen a great deal of the world, 
but nothing like the desert. Ah ! that is beautifvd 
—beyond compare!' 

‘“Could you be contented there?' 

“'Oh! that doesn't follow, young man. I do 
not always mourn the loss of my group of palms 
and my panther, but I must think of them at 
times, and thinking makes me sad. You see, in 
the desert there is everything and nothing.' 

“What do you mean?’ 

“‘Well,’ he answered, with an impatient ges- 
ture, ‘God is there— man is not.’” 

Honors de Balzac. 
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ON FALLING IN LOVE* 

“Lord, what fools these mortals be!” 

T here is only one event in life which really 
astonishes a man and startles him out of his 
prepared opinions. Everything else befalls him 
very much as he expected. Event succeeds to 
event, with an agreeable variety indeed, but with 
little that is either startling or intense; they form 
together no more than a sort of background, or 
running accompaniment to the man’s own re- 
flections; and he falls naturally into a cool, cmi- 
ous, and smiling habit of mind, and builds himself 
up in a conception of life which expects to-morrow 
to be after the pattern of to-day and yesterday. 
He may be accustomed to the vagaries of his 
friends and acquaintances under the influence of 
love. He may sometimes look forward to it for 
himself with an incomprehensible expectation. 
But it is a subject in which neither intuition nor 
the behavior of others will help the philosopher 
to the truth. There is probably nothing rightly 
thought or rightly written on this matter of love 
that is not a piece of the person’s experience. I 
remember an anecdote of a well-known French 
theorist, who was debating a point eagerly in his 

‘From “Virginibus Puerisque,” by permission of Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 
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cinacle. It was objected against him that he had 
never experienced love. Whereupon he arose, 
left the society, and made it a point not to return 
to it until he considered that he had supplied the 
defect. “Now,” he remarked, on entering, “now 
I am in a position to continue the discussion.” 
Perhaps he had not penetrated very deeply into 
the subject after all; but the story indicates right 
thinking, and may serve as an apologue to read- 
ers of this essay. 

When at last the scales fall from his eyes, it 
is not without something of the nature of dismay 
that the man finds himself in such changed con- 
ditions. He has to deal with commanding emo- 
tions instead of the easy dislikes and preferences 
in which he has hitherto passed his days; and he 
recognizes capabilities for pain and pleasure of 
which he had not yet suspected the existence. 
Falling in love is the one illogical adventure, the 
one thing of which we are tempted to think as 
supernatural, in our trite and reasonable world. 
The effect is out of all proportion with the cause. 
Two persons, neither of them, it may be, very 
amiable or very beautiful, meet, speak a little, 
and look a little into each other’s eyes. That 
has been done a dozen or so of times in the experi- 
ence of either with no great result. But on this 
occasion all is different. They fall at once into 
that state in which another person becomes to us 
the very gist and centrepoint of God's creations, 
and demolishes our laborious theories with a smile; 
in which our ideas are so bound up with the one 
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master-thought that even the trivial cares of our 
own person become so many acts of devotion, 
and the love of life itself is translated into a wish 
to remain in the same world with so precious and 
desirable a fellow-creature. And all the while 
their acquaintances look on in stupor, and ask 
each other, with almost passionate emphasis, what 
so-and-so can see in that woman, or such-an-one 
in that man? I am sure, gentlemen, I cannot 
tell you. For my part, I cannot think what the 
wdmen mean. It might be very well, if the Apollo 
Belvedere should suddenly glow all over into life, 
and step forward from the pedestal with that 
god-like air of his. But of the misbegotten 
changelings who call themselves men, and prate 
intolerably over dinner-tables, I never saw one 
who seemed worthy to inspire love — no, nor read 
of any, except Leonardo da Vinci, and perhaps 
Goethe in his youth. About women I entertain 
a somewhat different opinion; but there, I have the 
misfortune to be a man. 

There are many matters in which you may way- 
lay Destiny, and bid him stand and deliver. Hard 
work, high thinking, adventurous excitement, and 
a great deal more that forms a part of this or 
the other person’s spiritual bill of fare, are within 
the reach of almost any one who can dare a little 
and be patient. But it is by no means in the way 
of everyone to fall in love. You know the dif- 
ficulty Shakespeare was put into when Queen 
Elizabeth asked him to show Falstaff in love. I 
do not believe that Henry Fielding was ever in 
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love. Scott, if it were not for a passage or two in 
“Rob Roy,” would give me very much the same ef- 
fect. These are great names and (what is more 
to the purpose) strong, healthy, high-strung, 
and generous natures of whom the reverse might 
have been expected. As for the innumerable 
army of anaemic and tailorish persons who occupy 
the face of this planet with so much propriety, it 
is palpably absmd to imagine them in any such 
situation as a love affair. A wet rag goes safely 
by the fire; and if a man is blind, he cannot fex- 
pect to be much impressed by romantic scenery. 
Apart from all this, many lovable people miss each 
other in the world, or meet under some unfavor- 
able star. There is the nice and critical moment 
of declaration to be got over. From timidity or 
lack of opportunity a good half of possible love 
cases never get so far, and at least another quarter 
do there cease and determine. A very adroit per- 
son, to be sure, manages to prepare the way and 
out with his declaration in the nick of time. And 
then there is a fine solid sort of man, who goes on 
from snub to snub; and if he has to declare forty 
times, will continue imperturbably declaring, 
amid the astonished consideration of men and 
angels, until he has a favorable answer. I dare 
say, if one were a woman, one would Kke to marry 
a man who was capable of doing this, but not 
quite one who had done so. It is just a little bit 
abject, and somehow just a little bit gross; and 
marriages in which one of the parties has been 
thus battered into consent scarcely form agree- 
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able subjects for meditation. Love should run 
out to meet love with open arms. Indeed, the 
ideal story is that of two people who go into love 
step for step, with a fluttered consciousness, like 
a pair of children venturing together into a dark 
room. From the first moment when they see 
each other, with a pang of curiosity, through stage 
after stage of growing pleasime and embarrass- 
ment, they can read the expression of their own 
trouble in each other’s eyes. ' There is here no 
declaration properly so called; the feeling is so 
plainly shared, that as soon as the man knows what 
it is in his own heart, he is sure of what it is in 
the woman’s. 

This simple accident of falling in love is as bene- 
ficial as it is astonishing. It arrests the petrifying 
influence of years, disproves cold-blooded and 
cynical conclusions, and awakens dormant sensi- 
bilities. Hitherto the man had foimd it a good 
policy to disbelieve the existence of any enjoy- 
ment which was out of his reach; and thus he 
turned his back upon the strong sunny parts of 
nature, and accustomed himself to look exclusively 
on what was common and dull. He accepted a 
prose ideal, let himself go blind of many sym- 
pathies by disuse; and if he were young and witty, 
or beautiful, wilfully forewent these advantages. 
He joined himself to the following of what, 
in the old mythology of love, was prettily called 
nonchaloir; and in an odd mixture of feelings, a 
fling of self-respect, a preference for selfish liberty, 
and a great dash of that fear with wnich honest 
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people regard serious interests, kept himself back 
from the straightforward course of life among 
certain selected activities. And now, all of a 
sudden, he is unhorsed, like St. Paul, from his 
infidel affectation. His heart, which has been 
ticking accurate seconds for the last year, gives 
a bound and begins to beat high and irregularly 
in his breast. It seems as if he had never heard 
or felt or seen until that moment; and by the 
report of his memory, he must have lived his past 
life between sleep and waking, or with the preoccu- 
pied attention of a brown study. He is practi- 
cally incommoded by the generosity of his feelings, 
smiles much when he is alone, and develops a habit 
of looking rather blankly upon the moon and stars. 
But It io rot at all within the province of a prose 
essasdst to give a picture of this hyperbolical frame 
of mind; and the thing has been done already, 
and that to admiration. In “Adelaide,” in Tenny- 
son’s “Maud,” and in some of Heine’s songs, you 
get the absolute expression of this midsummer 
spirit. Romeo and Juliet were very much in 
love; although they tell me some German critics 
are of a different opinion, probably the same 
who would have us think Mercutio a dull fellow. 
Poor Antony was in love, and no mistake. That 
lay figure, Marius, in “Les Mis4rables,^’ is also a 
genuine case in his own way, and worth observa- 
tion. A good many of George Sand’s people are 
thoroughly in love; and so are a good many of 
George Meredith’s. Altogether, there is plenty 
to read on the subject. If the root of the matter 
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be in him, and if he has the requisite chords to set 
in vibration, a young man may occasionally enter, 
with the key of art, into that land of Beulah which 
is upon the borders of Heaven and within sight of 
the City of Love. There let him sit awhile to 
hatch delightful hopes and perilous illusions. 

One thing that accompanies the passion in its 
first blush is certainly difficult to explain. It 
comes (I do not quite see how) that from having 
a very supreme sense of pleasure in all parts of 
life — ^in lying down to sleep, in waking, in motion, 
in breathing, in continuing to be — the lover be- 
gins to regard his happiness as beneficial for the 
rest of the world and highly meritorious in him- 
self. Our race has never been able contentedly 
to suppose that the noise of its wars, conducted 
by a few young gentlemen in a comer of an in- 
considerable star, does not re-echo among the 
courts of Heaven with quite a formidable effect. 
In much the same taste, when people find a great 
to-do in their own breasts, they imagine it must 
have some influence in their neighborhood. The 
presence of the two lovers is so enchanting to 
each other that it seems as if it must be the best 
thing possible for everybody else. They are half 
inclined to fancy it is because of them and their 
love that the sky is blue and the sun shines. And 
certainly the weather is usually fine while people 
are courting. ... In point of fact, although 
the happy man feels very kindly toward others of 
his own sex, there is apt to be something too much 
of the magnifico in his demeanor. If people grow 
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presuming and self-important over such matters 
as a dukedom or the Holy See, they will scarcely 
support the dizziest elevation in life without 
some suspicion of a strut; and the dizziest eleva- 
tion is to love and be loved in return. Conse- 
quently accepted lovers are a trifle condescending 
in their address to other men. An overweening 
sense of the passion and importance of life hardly 
conduces to simplicity of manner. To women, 
they feel very nobly, very purely, and very gen- 
erously, as if they were so many Joan-of-Arcs; 
but this does not come out in their behavior; and 
they treat them to Grandisonian airs marked with 
a suspicion of fatuity. I am not quite certain 
that women do not like this sort of thing; but 
really, after having bemused myself over “Daniel 
Deronda,” I have given up trying to understand 
what they like. If it did nothing else, this sub- 
lime and ridiculous superstition that the pleasure 
of the pair is somehow blessed to others, and 
everybody is made happier in their happiness, 
would serve at least to keep love generous and 
great-hearted. Nor is it quite a baseless super- 
stition after all. Other lovers are hugely inter- 
ested. They strike the nicest balance between 
pity and approval when they see people aping the 
greatness of their own sentiments. It is an under- 
stood thing in the play, that while the young 
gentlefolk are courting on the terrace, a rough 
flirtation is being carried on, and a light, trivial 
sort of love is growing up, between the footman 
and the singing chambermaid. As people are 
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generally cast for the leading parts in their own 
imaginations, the reader can apply the parallel 
to real life without much chance of going wrong. 
In short, they are quite sure this other love affair 
is not so deep-seated as their own, but they like 
dearly to see it going forward. And love, con- 
sidered as a spectacle, must have attractions for 
many who are not of the confraternity. The 
sentimental old maid is a commonplace of the 
novelists; and he must be rather a poor sort of 
human being, to be sure, who can look on at this 
pretty madness without indulgence and sympathy. 
For nature commends itself to people with a most 
insinuating art; the busiest is now and again ar- 
rested by a great sunset; and you may be as pacific 
or as cold-blooded as you will, but you cannot 
help some emotion when you read of well-disputed 
battles, or meet a pair of lovers in the lane. 

Certainly, whatever it may be with regard to 
the world at large, this idea of beneficent pleasure 
is true as between the sweethearts. To do good 
and communicate is the lover’s grand intention. 
It is the happiness of the other that makes his 
own most intense gratification. It is not possible 
to disentangle the different emotions, the pride, 
humility, pity, and passion which are excited by 
a look of happy love or an unexpected caress. To 
make one’s self beautiful, to dress the hair, to 
excel in talk, to do anything and all things that 
puff out the character and attributes and make 
them imposing in the eyes of others, is not only 
to magnify one’s self, but to offer the most deli- 
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cate homage at the same time. And it is in this 
latter intention that they are done by lovers; 
for the essence of love is kindness; and indeed it 
may be best defined as passionate kindness; kind- 
ness, so to speak, run mad and become importu- 
nate and violent. Vanity in a merely personal 
sense exists no longer. The lover takes a perilous 
pleasure in privately displapng his weak points 
and having them, one after another, accepted and 
condoned. He wishes to be assured that he is 
not loved for this or that good quality, but for 
himself, or something as like himself as he car 
contrive to set forward. For, although it may 
have been a very difficult thing to paint the 
Marriage of Cana, or write the fourth act of An- 
tony and Cleopatra, there is a more difficult 
piece of art before every one in this world who 
cares to set about explaining his own character 
to others. Words and acts are easily wrenched 
from their true significance; and they are all 
the language we have to come and go upon. A 
pitiful job we make of it, as a rule. For better 
or worse, people mistake our meaning and take 
our emotions at a wrong valuation. And gen- 
erally we rest pretty content with our failures; 
we are content to be misapprehended by cackling 
flirts; but when once a man is moonstruck with 
this affection of love, he makes it a point of 
honor to clear such dubieties away. He cannot 
have the Best of her Sex misled upon a point of 
this importance; and his pride revolts at being 
loved in a mistake. 
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He discovers a great reluctance to return on 
former periods of his life. To all that has not 
been shared with her, rights and duties, bygone 
fortunes and dispositions, he can look back only 
by a difficult and repugnant effort of the will. 
That he should have wasted some years in ignor- 
ance of what alone was really important, that he 
may have entertained the thought of other women 
with any show of complacency, is a burthen almost 
too heavy for his self-respect. But it is the 
thought of another past that rankles in his spirit 
like a poisoned wound. That he himself made a 
fashion of being alive in the bald, beggarly days 
before a certain meeting, is deplorable enough in 
all good conscience. But that She should have 
permitted herself the same liberty seems incon- 
sistent with a Divine Providence. 

A great many people run down jealousy on the 
score that it is an artificial feeling, as well as 
practically inconvenient. This is scarcely fair; 
for the feeling on which it merely attends, like an 
ill-humored courtier, is itself artificial in exactly 
the same sense and to the same degree. I suppose 
what is meant by that objection is that jealousy 
has not always been a character of man; formed 
no part of that very modest kit of sentiments with 
which he is supposed to have begun the world; 
but waited to make its appearance in better days 
and among richer natures. And this is equally 
true of love, and friendship, and love of country, 
and delight in what they call the beauties of na- 
ture, and most other things worth having. Love, 
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in particular, will not endure any historicaV 
scrutiny: to all who have fallen across it, it is 
one of the most incontestable facts in the world; 
but if you begin to ask what it was in other periods 
and countries, in Greece, for instance, the strangest 
doubts begin to spring up, and everything seems 
so vague and changing that a dream is logical in 
comparison. Jealousy, at any rate, is one of 
the consequences of love; you may like it or not, 
at pleasure; but there it is. 

It is not exactly jealousy, however, that we 
feel when we reflect on the past of those we love. 
A bundle of letters found after years of happy 
union creates no sense of insecurity in the present; 
and yet it will pain a man sharply. The two 
people entertain no Aoilgar doubt of each other: 
but this pre-existence of both occurs to the mind 
as something indelicate. To be altogether right, 
they should have had twin birth together, at the 
same moment with the feeling that unites them. 
Then indeed it would be simple and perfect and 
without reserve or after-thought. Then they 
would understand each other with a fulness im- 
possible otherwise. There would be no barrier 
between them of associations that cannot be 
imparted. They would be led into none of those 
comparisons that send the blood back to the heart. 
And they would know that there had been no 
time lost, and they had been together as much 
as was possible. For besides terror for the sepa- 
ration that must follow some time or other in the 
future, men feel anger and something like remorse 
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when they think of that other separation which 
endured until they met. Someone has written 
that love makes people believe in immortality, 
because there seems not to be room enough in life 
for so great a tenderness, and it is inconceivable 
that the most masterful of our emotions should 
have no more than the spare moments of a few 
years. Indeed, it seems strange; but if we call 
to mind analogies, we can hardly regard it as 
impossible. 

“The blind bow-boy,” who smiles upon us from 
the end of terraces in old Dutch gardens, laugh- 
ingly hails his bird-bolts among a fleeting genera- 
tion. But for as fast as ever he shoots, the game 
dissolves and disappears into eternity from \mder 
his falling arrows; this one is gone ere he is struck; 
the other has but time to make one gesture and 
make one passionate cry; and they are all the 
things of a moment. When the generation is 
gone, when the play is over, when the thirty 
years’ panorama has been withdrawn in tatters 
from the stage of the world, we may ask what has 
become of these great, weighty, and undying 
loves, and the sweethearts who despised mortal 
conditions in a fine credulity; and they can only 
show us a few songs in a bygone taste, a few ac- 
tions worth remembering, and a few children who 
have retained some happy stamp from the dis- 
position of their parents. 

Robert Louis Stevenson. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OP NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 

[In 1876 his son-in-law, the late George P. Lathrop, wrote 
“A Study of Hawthorne,” which has furnished two lectera 
here transcribed. “Hawthorne and His Wife,” by Julian 
Hawthorne, their son, has provided the other letters here 
presented, thanks to the courtesy of the publishers, the 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston.] 

As a Boy 

1 WAS bom in the town of Salem, Massachusetts, 
[July 4, 1804] in a house built by my grand- 
father, who was a maritime personage. The old 
household estate was in another part of the town, 
and had descended in the family ever since the 
settlement of the country; but this old man of 
the sea exchanged it for a lot of land situated near 
the wharves, and convenient to his business, 
where he built the house (which is still standing), 
and laid out a garden, where I rolled on a grass- 
plot under an apple-tree and picked abundant 
currants. This grandfather (about whom there 
is a ballad in Griswold’s “Ciuiosities of American 
Literature”) died long before I was bom. One of 
the peculiarities of my boyhood was a grievous 
disinclination to go to school, and (Providence 
favoring me in this natural repugnance) I never 
did go half as much as other boys, partly owing to 
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delicate health (which I made the most of for the 
purpose), and partly because, much of the time, 
there were no schools within reach. 

When I was eight or nine years old, my mother, 
with her three children, took up her residence on 
the banks of the Sebago Lake, in Maine, where 
the family owned a large tract of land; and here 
I ran quite wild, and would, I doubt not, have 
willingly run wild till this time, fishing all day long, 
or shooting with an old fowling-piece; but reading 
a good deal, too, on the rainy days, especially 
in Shakespeare and “The Pilgrim's Progress,” 
and any poetry or light books within my reach. 
Those were delightful days; for that part of the 
country was wild then, with only scattered clear- 
ings, and nine tenths of it primaeval woods. But 
by and by my good mother began to think it was 
necessary for her boy to do something else; so I 
was sent back to Salem, where a private instructor 
fitted me for college. I was educated (as the 
phrase is) at Bowdoin College. I wais an idle 
student, negligent of college rules and the Pro- 
crustean details of academic life, rather choosing to 
nurse my own fancies than to dig into Greek roots 
and be numbered among the learned Thebans. 

Concerning College and a Career 
[To His Mother] 

Salem, March IS, 1821 . 

... I don't read as much now as I did be- 
cause I am more taken up in studying. I am 
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quite reconciled to going to college, since I am to 
spend my vacations with you. Yet four years of 
the best part of my life is a great deal to throw 
away. I have not yet concluded what profession 
I shall have. The being a minister is of course 
out of the question. I should not think that even 
you could desire me to choose so dull a way of life. 
Oh no, mother, I was not bom to vegetate for- 
ever in one place, and to live and die as tranquil 
as — a puddle of water. As to lawyers, there are 
so many of them already that one half of them 
(upon a moderate calculation) are in a state of 
actual starvation. A physician; then, seems to be 
“Hobson's choice”; but yet I should not like to 
live by the diseases and infirmities of my fellow- 
creatures. And it would weigh very hardly on 
my conscience, in the course of my practice, if I 
should chance to send any unlucky patient ad 
infernum, which, being interpreted, is “to the 
realms below.” Oh that I was rich enough to live 
without any profession! What do you think of 
my becoming an author, and relying for support 
upon my pen? Indeed, I think the illegibility of 
my hand is very authorlike. How proud you 
would be to see my works praised by the reviewers, 
as equal to the proudest productions of the scrib- 
bling sons of John Bull. But authors are always 
poor devils, and therefore Satan may take them. 
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A Retrospect at Thirty-three 

ITo Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, a College 
Mate at Bowdoin] 

June 2, 1837. 

... It gratifies me that you have occasion- 
ally felt an interest in my situation; but your 
quotation from Jean Paul about the “lark’s nest” 
makes me smile. You would have been much 
nearer the truth if you had pictured me as dwelling 
in an owl’s nest; for mine is about as dismal, and, 
like the owl, I seldom venture abroad till after 
dusk. By some witchcraft or other — for I really 
cannot assign any reasonable why and wherefore 
— I have been carried apart from the main current 
of life, and find it impossible to get back again. 
Since we last met, which you remember was in 
Sawtell’s room, where you read a farewell poem to 
the relics of the class — ever since that time I have 
secluded myself from society; and yet I never 
meant any such thing, nor dreamed what sort of 
life I was going to lead. I have made a captive of 
myself, and put me into a dungeon, and now I 
cannot find the key to let myself out — and if the 
door were open, I should be almost afraid to come 
out. You tell me that you have met with troubles 
and changes. I know not what these may have 
been, but I can assure you that trouble is the next 
best thing to enjoyment, and that there is no fate 
in this world so horrible as to have no share in its 
joys or sorrows. For the last ten years I have not 
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lived, but only dreamed of living. It may be 
true that there have been some unsubstantial 
pleasures, here in the shade, which I might have 
missed in the sunshine, but you cannot conceive 
how utterly devoid of satisfaction all my retro- 
spects are. I have laid up no treasure of pleasant 
remembrances against old age; but there is some 
comfort in thinking that future years can hardly 
fail to be more varied, and therefore more tolerable 
than the past. 

You give me more credit than I deserve, in 
supposing that I have led a studious life. I have 
indeed turned over a good many books, but in 
so desultory a way that it cannot be called study, 
nor has it left me the fruits of study. As to my 
literary efforts, I do not think much of them, nor 
is it worth while to be ashamed of them. They 
would have been better, I trust, if written under 
more favourable circumstances. I have had no 
external excitement, — no consciousness that the 
public would like what I wrote, nor much hope 
nor a passionate desire that they should do so. 
Nevertheless, having nothing else to be ambitious 
of, I have been considerably interested in litera- 
ture; and if my writings had made any decided 
impression, I should have been stimulated to 
greater exertions; but there has been no warmth 
of approbation, so that I have always written 
with benumbed fingers. I have another great 
difficulty in the lack of material; for I have seen 
so little (rf the world that I have nothing but thin 
air to concoct my stories of, and it is not easy to 
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give a life-like semblance to such shadowy stuff. 
Sometimes through a peep-hole I have caught a 
glimpse of the real world, and the two or three 
articles in which I have portrayed these glimpses 
please me better than the others. . . . 

At Brook Farm 

[Hawthorne joined the famous Brook Farm Community, 
at Roxbury, now incorporated with Boston. His experience 
there became the groundwork of chapters in “The Blithe- 
dale Romance.” On May 3, 1841, he writes to his sister 
Louisa:] 

Mr. Ripley summoned us into the cow-yard, 
and introduced me to an instrument with four 
prongs, commonly entitled a dung-fork. With 
this tool I have already assisted to load twenty 
or thirty carts of manure, and shall take part in 
loading three hundred more. Besides, I have 
planted potatoes and pease, cut straw and hay 
for the cattle, and done various other mighty 
works. This very morning I milked three cows, 
and I milk two or three every night and morning. 
The weather has been so unfavourable that we 
have worked comparatively little in the fields; 
but, nevertheless, I have gained strength wonder- 
fully — grown quite a giant, in fact — and can do 
a day’s work without the slightest inconvenience. 
In short, I am transformed into a complete farmer. 

This is one of the most beautiful places I ever 
saw in my life, and as secluded as if it were a hun- 
dred miles from any city or village. There are 
woods, in which we can ramble all day without 
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meeting anybody or scarcely seeing a house. 
Our house stands apart from the main road, so 
that we are not troubled even with passengers 
looking at us. Once in a while we have a trans- 
cendental visitor, such as Mr. Alcott, but gener- 
ally we pass whole days without seeing a single 
face save those of the brethren. The whole 
fraternity eat together; and such delectable way 
of life has never been seen on earth since the days 
of the early Christians. 

The thin frock which you made for me is con- 
sidered a most splendid article, and I should not 
wonder if it were to become the summer uniform 
of the community. I have a thick frock likewise; 
but it is rather deficient in grace though extremely 
warm and comfortable. I wear a tremendous pair 
of cow-hide boots, with soles two inches thick — 
of course, when I come to see you I shall wear 
my fanner’s dress. 

Nath. Hawthorne, Ploughman 

. A Gift Considered as a Loan 

[In 1849 the political enemies ol Hawthorne caused him 
to lose his post as Surve;^or at the Salem Custom House. 
His friends came to his aid with a handsome subscription, 
accompanied by this note from George S. Hillard.] 

Boston, January 17, 1850. 

It occurred to me, and some other of your 
friends that, in consideration of the events of the 
last year, you might at this time be in need of a 
little pecuniary aid. I have therefore collected, 
from some of those who admire your genius and 
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respect your character, the enclosed sum of money, 
which I send you with my warmest wishes for your 
health and happiness. I know the sensitive edge 
of your temperament; but do not speak or think 
of obligation. It is only paying, in a very im- 
perfect measure, the debt we owe you for what 
you have done for American literature. Could 
you know the readiness with which every one to 
whom I applied contributed to this little offering, 
and could you have heard the warm expressions 
with which some accompanied their gift, you 
would have felt that the bread you had cast on 
the waters had indeed come back to you. Let 
no shadow of despondency, my dear friend, steal 
over you. Your friends do not and will not for- 
get you. You shall be protected against “eating 
cares,” which, I take it, mean cares lest we should 
not have enough to eat. 

[Hawthorne replied:] 

Salem, January 30, 1850. 

I read your letter in the vestibule of the Post 
Office; and it drew — what my troubles never have 
— the water to my eyes; so that I was glad of the 
sharply cold west wind that blew into them as I 
came homeward, and gave them an excuse for 
being red and bleared. 

There was much that was very sweet — and 
something too that was very bitter — mingled with 
that same moisture. It is sweet to be remembered 
and cared for by one’s friends — some of whom 
know me for what I am, while others, perhaps. 
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know me only through a generous faith — ^sweet to 
think that they deem me worth upholding in my 
poor work through life. And it is bitter, never- 
theless, to need their support. It is something else 
besides pride that teaches me that ill-success in 
life is really and justly a matter of shame. I am 
ashamed of it, and I ought to be. The fault of 
a failure is attributable — ^in a great degree at least 
— ^to the man who fails. I should apply this truth 
in judging of other men; and it behoves me not to 
shun its point or edge in taking it home to my own 
heart. Nobody has a right to live in the world 
unless he be strong and able, and applies his abil- 
ity to good purpose. 

The money, dear Hillard, will smooth my path 
for a long time to come. The only way in which 
a man can retain his self-respect, while availing 
himself of the generosity of his friends, is by mak- 
ing it an incitement to his utmost exertions, so 
that he may not need their help again. I shall 
look upon it so— nor will shun any drudgery that 
my hand shall find to do, if thereby I may win 
bread. 

[Four years afterward, when American Consul at Liver- 
pool, Hawthorne wrote:] 

Liverpool, December 9, 1853. 

Dear Hillard: 

I herewith send you a draft on Ticknor for the 
sum (with interest included) which was so kindly 
given me by unknown friends, through you, about 
four years ago. 
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I have always hoped and intended to do this, 
from the first moment when I made up my mind 
to accept the money. It would not have been 
right to speak of this purpose before it was in my 
power to accomplish it; but it has never been out 
of my mind for a single day, nor hardly, I think, for 
a single working hour. I am most happy that 
this loan (as I may fairly call it, at this moment) 
can now be repaid without the risk on my part of 
leaving my wife and children utterly destitute. 
I should have done it sooner; but I felt that it 
would be selfish to purchase the great satisfaction 
for myself, at any fresh risk to them. We are 
not rich, nor are we ever likely to be; but the 
miserable pinch is over. 

The friends who were so generous to me must 
not suppose that I have not felt deeply grateful, 
nor that my delight at relieving myself from this 
pecuniary obligation is of any ungracious kind. I 
have been grateful all along, and am more so now 
than ever. This act of kindness did me an un- 
speakable amount of good; for it came when I 
most needed to be assured that anybody thought 
it worth while to keep me from sinking. And 
it did me even greater good than this, in making 
me sensible of the need of sterner efforts than my 
former ones, in order to establish a right for myself 
to live and be comfortable. For it is my creed 
(and was so even at that wretched time) that a 
man has no claim upon his fellow-creatures, be- 
yond bread and water and a grave, unless he can 
win it by his own strength or skill. But so much 
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the kinder were those unknown friends whom 1 
thank again with all my heart. 

“The Scarlet Letter” 

[Hawthorne finished “The Scarlet Letter” in Salem on 
Fenruary 3, 1860. He wrote James T. Fields, a partner 
in the firm of Ticknor & Co., Boston, his publishers:] 

. . • If the book is made up entirely of 
“The Scarlet Letter,” it will be too sombre. I 
found it impossible to relieve the shadows of the 
story with so much light as I would gladly have 
thrown in. Keeping so close to its point as the 
tale does, and diversified no otherwise than by 
turning different sides of the same dark idea to 
the reader’s eye, it will weary very many people, 
and disgust some. Is it safe, then, to stake the 
book on this one chance? 

[He wrote to his friend, Horatio Bridge:] 

Salem, February U, 1850. 

I finished my book only yesterday: one end 
being in the press in Boston, while the other was 
in my head here in Salem; so that, as you see, 
the story is at least fourteen miles long. . . . 

My book, the publisher tells me, will not be out 
before April. He speaks of it in tremendous terms 
of approbation; so does Mrs. Hawthorne, to whom 
I read the conclusion last night. It broke her 
heart, and sent her to bed with a grievous head- 
ache — ^which I look upon as a triumphant success. 
Judging from its effect on her and the publisher, 
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I may calculate on what the bowlers call a “ten- 
strike.” But I do not make any such calculation. 

“The House of the Seven Gables" 

[To His Publishers] 

Lenox, October 1, 1850. 

. . . I shan’t have the new story ready by 
November, for I am never good for anything in 
the literary way till after the first autumnal frost, 
which has somewhat such an effect on my im- 
agination that it does on the foliage here about 
me — multiplying and brightening its hues; though 
they are likely to be sober and shabby enough 
after all. 

[A few weeks afterward:] 

. . . I write diligently, but not so rapidly 
as I had hoped. 1 find the book requires more 
care and thought than “The Scarlet Letter,” also 
I have to wait oftener for a mood. “The Scarlet 
Letter” being all in one tone, I had only to get my 
pitch, and could then go on interminably. Many 
passages of this book ought to be finished with 
the minuteness of a Dutch picture, in order to give 
them their proper effect. Sometimes, when tired 
of it, it strikes me that the whole is an absurdity, 
from beginning to end; but the fact is, in writing 
a romance, a man is always, or always ought to be, 
careering on the utmost verge of a precipitous 
absurdity, and the skill lies in running as close as 
posable without actually tumbling over. My 
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prevailing idea is that the book ought to succeed 
better than “The Scarlet Letter," though I have 
no idea that it will. 

[On July 8, 1861, after the book had been fully criticised, 
he wrote to Horatio Bridge:] 

I think it a work more characteristic of my 
mind, and more proper and natural for me to 
write, than “The Scarlet Letter," but, for that 
very reason, less likely to interest the public. 
Nevertheless, it appears to have sold better than 
the former, and I think is more sure of retaining 
the ground that it acquires. 

Hawthorne as a Lover 

[On July 9, 1842, Hawthorne was married to Sophia 
Amelia, daughter of Dr. Nathaniel Peabody of Boston. 
Hawthorne’s was a perfect marriage. His love-letters 
reveal how large, warm, and constant a heart throbbed 
beneath his frigid exterior.] 

May 26, 1839. 

. . . It is very singular (but I do not sup- 
pose I can express it) that, while I love you so 
dearly, and while I am so conscious of the deep 
union of our spirits, still I have an awe of you that 
I never felt for anybody else. Awe is not the 
word, either, because it might imply something 
stem in you; whereas— but you must make it 
out for yourself. I do wish I could put this into 
words — ^not so much for your satisfaction (be- 
cause I believe you will understand) as for my 
own. I suppose I should have pretty much the 
same feeling if an angel were to come from heaven 
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and be my dearest friend— only the angel could 
not have the tenderest of human natures too, the 
sense of which is mingled with this sentiment. 
Perhf-ps it is because, in meeting you, I really 
meet a spirit, whereas the obstructions of earth 
have prevented such a meeting in every other case. 
But I leave the mystery here. Some time or other 
it may be made plainer to me. But methinks it 
converts my love into religion. And then it is 
singular, too, that this awe (or whatever it be) 
does not prevent me from feeling that it is I who 
have the charge of you. And will not you rebel? 
Oh, no; because I possess the power to guide only 
BO far as I love you. My love gives me the right, 
and your love consents to it. 

Since writing the above, I have been asleep; 
and I dreamed that I had been sleeping a whole 
year in the open air, and that while I slept, the 
grass grew around me. It seemed, in my dream, 
that the bedclothes were spread beneath me; 
and when I awoke (in my dream) I snatched them 
up, and the earth under them looked black, as 
if it had been burnt — a square place, exactly the 
size of the bedclothes. Yet there were grass and 
herbage scattered over this burnt space, looking 
as fresh and bright and dewy as if the summer 
rain and the summer sun had been cherishing them 
all the time. Interpret this for me; but do not 
draw any sombre omens from it. What is signified 
by my nap of a whole year (it made me grieve to 
think that I had lost so much of eternity)? — ^and 
what was the fire that blasted the spot of earth 
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which I occupied, while the grass flourished all 
around?— and what comfort am I to draw from 
the fresh herbage amid the burnt space? But it 
is a silly dream, and you cannot expound any sense 
out of it. 

June 22, 18iO. 

Belovedest, what a letter! Never was so much 
beauty poured out of any heart before; and to 
read it over and over is like bathing my brow in a 
fresh fountain, and drinking draughts that re- 
new the life within me. Nature is kind and 
motherly to you, and takes you into her inmost 
heart and cherishes you there, because you look 
on her with holy and loving eyes. How can you 
say that I have ever written anything beautiful, 
being yourself so potent to reproduce whatever is 
loveliest? If I did not know that you loved me, 
I should even be ashamed before you. Worthy 
of you I am not; but you will make me so, for there 
will be time or eternity enough for your blessed 
influence to work on me. Would that we could 
build our cottage this very summer, amid these 
scenes of Concord which you describe. My heart 
thirsts and languishes to be there, away from the 
hot sun, and the coal-dust, and the steaming 
docks, and the thick-pated, stubborn, contentious 
men, with whom I brawl from morning till night, 
and all the weary toil that quite engrosses me, 
and yet occupies only a small part of my being, 
which I did not know existed before I became a 
measurer (at the Custom House). I do think I 
should sink down quite disheartened and inani- 
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mate if you were not happy, and gathering from 
earth and sky enjoyment for both of us; but this 
makes me feel that my real, innermost soul is 
apart from all these unlovely circumstances, and 
that it has not ceased to exist, as I might some- 
times suspect, but is nourished and kept alive 
through you. You know not what comfort I 
have in thinking of you amid those beautiful scenes 
and amid those sympathising hearts. If you are 
well and happy, if your step is light and joyous 
there, and your cheek is becoming rosier, and if 
yoim heart makes pleasant music, then is it not 
better for you to stay there a little longer? And 
if better for you, is it not so for me likewise? Now, 
I do not press you to stay, but leave it all to your 
wisdom; and if you feel it is now time to come 
home, then let it be so. 

Hawthorne as a Husband 
[From his Journal, June, 1843.] 

. . . Having made up my bunch of flowers, 
I return home with them to my wife, of whom 
what is loveliest among them are to me the im- 
perfect emblems. My imagination twines her 
and the flowers into one wreath; and when I offer 
them to her, it seems as if I were introducing her 
to beings that have somewhat of her own nature 
in them. “My lily, here are your sisters; cherish 
them!” — this is what my fancy says, while my 
heart smiles, and rejoices at the conceit. Then 
my dearest wife rejoices in the flowers, and hastens 
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to give them water, and arranges them so beauti- 
fully that they are glad to have been gathered, 
from the muddy bottom of the river, and its wet, 
tangled margin— from among plants of evil smell 
and uncouth aspect, where the slimy eel and the 
frog and the black mud-turtle hide themselves, — 
glad of being rescued from this unworthy life, and 
made the ornaments of our parlour. What more 
could the loveliest of flowers desire? It is its 
earthly triumph, which it will remember with 
joy when it blooms in the paradise of flowers. . . . 
The chief event of the afternoon, and the happiest 
one of the day, is our walk. She must describe 
these walks; for where she and I have enjoyed 
anything together, I always deem my pen un- 
worthy and inadequate to record it. 

My wife is, in the strictest sense, my sole com- 
panion, and I need no other; there is no vacancy 
in my mind, any more than in my heart. In 
truth, I have spent so many years in total seclu- 
sion from all human society, that it is no wonder 
if now I feel all my desires satisfied by this sole 
intercourse. But she has come to me from the 
midst of many friends and a large circle of ac- 
quaintance; yet she lives from day , to day in this 
solitude, seeing nobody but myself and our Molly, 
while the snow of our avenue is untrodden for 
weeks by any footstep save mine; yet she is always 
cheerful. Thank God that I suffice for her 
boundless heart! 

. . . Dear little wife, after finishing my 
record in the journal, I sat a long time in grand- 
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mother’s chair, thinking of many things; but the 
thought of thee, the great thought of thee, was 
among all other thoughts, like the pervading sun- 
shine falling through the boughs and branches 
of a tree and tingeing every separate leaf. And 
surely thou shouldst not have deserted me without 
manufacturing a sufficient quantity of sunshine to 
last till thy return. Art thou not ashamed? 

Methinks my little wife is twin-sister to the 
Spring; so they should greet one another tenderly 
— for they both are fresh and dewy, both full of 
hope and cheerfulness; both have bird- voices, 
always singing out of their hearts; both are some- 
times overcast with flitting mists, which only make 
the flowers bloom brighter; and both have power 
to renew and re-create the weary spirit. I have 
married the Spring! I am husband to the month 
of May! 



MAY 19 

WITH ARMY ANTS “SOMEWHERE” IN THE JUNGLE* 

P IT number five had become a shambles. 

Number five was one of the series of holes 
dug along the Convict Trail to entrap unwary 
walkers of the night — walkers or hoppers, for frogs 
and toads of strange tropical sorts were the most 
frequent victims. It was dug wide and deep on 
the slope of an ancient dune of pure white sand, a 
dune deep hidden in the Guiana jungle, which 
had not heard the rush and slither of breaking 
waves for centuries untold. All around this quiet 
glade was an almost pure culture of young cecropia 
trees. Day after day the pit had entrapped big 
beetles, rarely a mouse of some unknown species, 
more frequently a frog. 

Now I stood on the brim, shocked at an unex- 
pected sight. A horde of those Huns of the jungle, 
army ants, had made their drive directly across 
the glade, and scores of fleeing insects and other 
creatures had fallen headlong into this deep pit. 
From my man’s height it was a dreadful encounter, 
but squatting near the edge it became even more 
terrible; and when I flattened myself on the sand 
and began to distinguish individuals and perceive 

•From “Jungle Peace,” by permission of the author and 
of the publisher, Henry Holt & Co. 
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the details from an ant’s point of view, I realized 
the full horror and irresistibility of an assault by 
these ants. 

One is not strongly affected by the dying strug- 
gles of a single grasshopper captured by a cuckoo 
or flycatcher. An individual roach being tom to 
pieces moves one but slightly. A batrachian, 
however, has more claim on our emotions, and my 
sjmipathy went out to a small, sandy-white frog 
who was making a brave fight for his life. The 
pit was alive with a host of the army ants, and 
wherever the little frog hopped, some soldier or 
heavy-jawed worker soon found him and sank 
jaws into his soft skin. With frantic scratching 
the frog would bmsh it off and leap again, only to 
be again attacked. The most horrible thing about 
these ants is their leaping ability. The hop of a 
bird or the jump of a toad when going about their 
usual business of life, if we think of it at all, is 
only amusing. But the sudden leap of a bulldog 
or tarantula, and the corresponding vicious attack 
of these ants, is particularly appalling. I saw a 
soldier leap a full inch and a half toward the land- 
ing thud of the frog and bite and sting at the 
instant of contact. I did not dare go into the 
pit. No warm-blooded creature could have stood 
the torture for more than a few seconds. So I 
opened my umbrella and reaching down, scooped 
up the sjuid-colored frog. A half-dozen ants came 
up in the same instrument, but I evaded them and 
tied up the tormented batrachian in my hand- 
kerchief. 
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My next glance into the pit showed a large 
toad, squatted on a small shelf of sand, close to 
the edge of a crowded column of ants. He was a 
rough old chap, covered with warts and corruga- 
tions, and pigmented in dark gray, with mottlings 
of chocolate and dull red and occasional glints of 
gold. He was crouched flat, with all his fingers 
and toes tucked in beneath him. His head was 
drawn in, his eyes closed, and all his exposed sur- 
face was sticky with his acid perspiration — the 
sweat of fear. He knew his danger — of that there 
was no doubt — and he was apparently aware of 
the fact that he could not escape. Resignedly he 
had settled on the very line of traffic of the deadly 
foe, after intrenching himself and summoning to 
his aid all the defenses with which nature had en- 
dowed him. And he was winning out — the first 
vertebrate I have ever known to withstand the 
army ants. For a few minutes he would be 
ignored and his sides would vibrate as he breathed 
with feverish rapidity. Then two or three ants 
would run toward him, play upon him with their 
antennae, and examine him suspiciously. During 
this time he was immovable. Even when a soldier 
sank his mandibles deep into the roughened skin 
and wrenched viciously, the toad never moved. 
He might have been a parti-colored pebble em- 
bedded in its matrix of sand. Once, when three 
bit him simultaneously, he winced, and the whit- 
ish, acrid juice oozed from his pores. Usually the 
ants were content with merely examining him. 
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I left him when I saw that he was in no immediate 
danger. 

One other creature was quiescent in the pit and 
yet lived: a big, brown, hardbacked millipede. 
Like the frog, he fully realized his danger and had 
sunk his bulk partly into the sand, bending down 
head and tail and presenting only mailed seg- 
ments. A mob of ants were trying vainly to 
bite their way into his organic citadel. 

For the dozens of grasshoppers, crickets, 
roaches, beetles, spiders, ants, and harvest men, 
there was no escape. One daddy-long-legs did 
a pitiful dance of death. Supported on his eight 
long legs, he stood high out of reach of his assail- 
ants. He was balanced so exactly that the in- 
stant a feeling antenna touched a leg, he would 
lift it out of reach. Even when two or three were 
simultaneously threatened, he raised them, and 
at one time stood perfectly balanced on four legs, 
the other four waving in air. But his kismet came 
with a concerted rush of half a dozen ants, which 
overbore him, and in a fraction of time his body, 
with two long legs trailing behind, was straddled 
by a small worker and borne rapidly away. 

I now flattened myself on an antless area at 
the edge of the pit and studied the field of battle. 
In another half-hour the massacre was almost 
over. Five double, and often quadruple, columns 
were formed up the sandy cliffs, and the terrific 
labor of carrying out the dead victims began. The 
pit was five feet deep, with perfectly straight sides. 
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which at the rim had been gutted by the rain, so 
that they actually overhung. Yet the ants which 
had half-climbed, half-tumbled and rolled their 
way to the bottom in the wake of their victims, 
now set themselves to solving the problem of sur- 
mounting these cliffs of loose, crumbling grains, 
dragging loads which, in most cases, were much 
heavier than themselves. Imagine a gang of men 
set to carrying bundles of one to two hundred 
pounds up perpendicular cliffs twelve hundred 
feet in height, and the task of the army ants is 
made more vivid. So swiftly did they work and 
so constantly shifted their formations and meth- 
ods of meeting and surmounting difficulties, that I 
felt as I used when looking at a three-ring circus. 
I could perceive and record only a small part of 
the ingenious devices and the mutual assistance 
and sharing of the complicated conditions which 
arose at every step. 

Among the frightened victims, even for those 
endowed with excellent eyesight and powerful 
flight, there was only hopeless confusion and blind 
terror. Instead of directing their flight upward, 
they drove from side to side. Those whose leaps 
should have carried them out, amply kicked out 
blindly and brought up against the sandy walls. 

If leaf-cutting ants had been at work here, there 
would have been a certain amount of cooperation. 
Certain ones would have cut leaves, other in- 
dividuals would have picked them up and trans- 
ported them. But with the army ants this mutual 
assistance was subRmated, developed to a quintes- 
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sence of excellence. If I, seated on the rim, 
overlooking the whole, had been an all-powerful 
spirit, gifted with the ability to guide by thought 
simultaneously all the ants within sight, such 
guidance could not have bettered the cunning 
cooperation, the unexpectedly clever anticipation 
of trouble, the marvelous singleness of purpose and 
manifold effectiveness exhibited by these astound- 
ing creatures. 

First, as to the personnel of the army ants. 
Roughly I divided them into two categories, 
white-heads and black-heads. The latter were by 
far the more numerous and, as a rule, were smaller, 
with less powerful jaws. But this did not mean 
that the white-heads were all soldiers. Most of 
them indeed were the hardest workers. Between 
the great extremes of size in each of these two 
types, there seemed to exist only a difference of 
degree. The smallest black-head laborers, only 
a little more than one fifth of an inch long, did 
their bit, flew like bull pups at any prey which 
showed signs of life, and staggered bravely along 
with any piece of loot which their short legs could 
straddle. 

The white-heads, twice as large, were the strong 
men of the community, putting all their activity 
into the labor, shouldering, pushing, dragging, 
lifting, singly or in unison. These persons had 
powerful jaws, but jaws which were stout and 
scissor-edged. The largest of the white-heads 
were armed with reaping-hooks, long inwardly- 
pronged jaws, curved like the tushes of ancient 
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mammoths, too specialized for carrying loads, 
but well adapted for defense of the most power- 
ful character. Yet, as we shall see, even these 
were not too proud to work, when occasion de- 
manded it. But their jaws were so enormous 
that they had to carry themselves very erect, and 
they could not make quite as good time as the 
other castes. 

All had reddish-brown abdomens, with darker 
thoraxes and white or black heads. These heads 
bulged on each side like the domes of observa- 
tories. Exactly in the center of each dome, look- 
ing like the jet-black head of a tiny pin, was the 
single remaining facet of the eye, the degenerate 
residue of the hundreds which were present in 
their ancestors, and which the perfect males and 
females still possess and look through. Even this 
single eye is a sham, for its optic nerve dies out 
before the brain ganglion is reached; so we come 
to the astounding realization that these ants are 
totally blind, and carry on all thteir activities 
through the sense or senses residing in those 
marvelous quivering antennae. Here are beings 
spending all their lives in ceaseless changing 
activities, meeting and coping with constantly new 
conditions, yet wholly blind. Their sense of smell 
dominates their judgment of substance, and the 
moment an army ant reached my moccasin he 
sank jaws and sting deep into the fabric as in- 
stinctively and instantly as when he executed the 
same maneuvers more effectively on my hand. 

Keeping this handicap in mind, the achieve- 
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ments of these little creatures assumed a still 
greater significance, and with renewed interest and 
appreciation I again siuweyed the scene in the 
amphitheater before me. When the majority of 
the pit victims had been slain, the process of carry- 
ing them up to the surface began. The hordes of 
ravening ants resolved themselves, as I have said, 
into five distinct columns of traffic which, inch by 
inch, fought for a footing up three of the four sides. 

Half of the bottom of the pit was a sort of flat 
table-land several inches higher than the rest, and 
the first thing the ants did was to carry all their 
booty to this steppe, in pieces or bodily, some of 
the unfortunate creatures still protesting weakly 
as they were dragged along. In fifteen minutes 
the lowest part of the pit bottom was deserted, 
and after much hesitation I vaulted down and 
found a footing reasonably safe from attack. 

Two traffic columns had already reached the 
summit, and the others were forging rapidly 
ahead. All used a similar method of advance. A 
group of mixed castes led the way, acting as 
scouts, sappers, and miners. They searched out 
every slope, every helpful step or shelf of sand. 
They took advantage of every hmdle of white 
grass-roots as a welcome grip which would bind 
the shifting sand grains. Now and then they 
had to cross a bare, barren slope with no natural 
advantages. Behind them pressed a motley 
throng, some still obsessed with the sappa* in- 
stinct, widening the trail, tumbling down loose, 
dangerous grains. Some bore the first-fruits of 
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victory, small ants and roaches which had been 
the first to succumb. These were carried by one, 
or at most by two ants, usually with the prey held 
in the jaws close beneath the body, the legs or 
hinderpart trailing behind. In this straddling 
fashion the burden was borne rapidly along, an 
opposite method from the overhead waving ban- 
ners of the leaf-cutters. 

With these came a crowd of workers, both white- 
and black-headed, and soldiers, all empty-jawed, 
active, but taking no part in the actual preparation 
of the trail. This second cohort or brigade had, 
it seemed to me, the most remarkable functions of 
any of the ants which I saw during my whole 
period of observation. They were the living 
implements of trail-making, and their ultimate 
functions and distribution were so astounding, so 
correlated, so synchronized with the activities of all 
the others that it was difficult not to postulate 
an all-pervading intelligence, to think of these 
hundreds and thousands of organisms as other 
than corpuscles in a dynamic stream of life con- 
trolled by some single, outside mind. 

Here, then, were scores of ants scrambling up 
the steep imeven sides, over ground which they 
had never explored, with unknown obstacles con- 
fronting them at every step. To the eye they 
were ants of assorted sizes, but as they advanced, 
numbers fell out here and there and remained 
behind. This mob consisted of potential cordu- 
roy, rope-bridges, props, hand-rails, lattices, 
screens, fillers, stiles, ladders, and other unnamable 
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adjuncts to the successful scaling of these appar- 
ently impregnable cliffs. If a stratum of hard 
sand appeared, on which no impression could be 
made, a line of ants strung themselves out, each 
elaborately fixing himself fast by means of jaws 
and feet. From that moment his feverish activity 
left him: he became a fixture, a single unit of a 
swaying bridge over a chasm; a beam, an organic 
plank, over which his fellows tramped by hundreds, 
some empty, some heavily laden. If a sudden 
ascent had to be made, one ant joined himself 
to others to form a hanging ladder, up which the 
columns climbed, partly braced against the sandy 
wall. 

At uncertain, unguarded turns a huge soldier 
would take up his station, with as many functions 
and duties as a member of the Broadway traffic 
squad. Stray, wandering ants would be set right 
by a single twiddle of antennae; an over-burdened 
brother would be given a helping jaw and assisted 
for some distance to the end of his beat. I was 
especially interested in seeing, again and again, 
this willingness to help bear the burdens. It 
showed the remains of an instinct, inhibited by 
over-development, by ultra-specialization of fight- 
ing paraphernalia, still active when opportunity 
gave it play. At the first hint, by sound or smell, 
of danger, the big soldier whirled outward and, 
rearing high on his legs, brandished his mighty 
blades in mid-air. Here was an ideal pacifist, 
who could turn his sword into a plowshare at will, 
and yet keep the former unsheathed for instant use. 
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When I watched more closely, I detected more 
delicate gradations of mutual aid. At the same 
level in two columns of ascent, the same stratum 
of hard sand was encountered. To one column 
the sand presented a rough surface which gave 
good foothold. Here the single line of ants which 
was ranged along the lower edge of the trail, in 
lieu of hand-rail, all faced downward, so that the 
ants passing above them walked partly on the 
abdomens and partly on the hind legs of their 
fellows. In the second column, the surface of 
the sand was smooth, and here the burdened ants 
found great difficulty in obtaining a foothold. 
In this instance the supporting gang of ants faced 
upward, keeping their place solely by their six 
sturdy legs. This left head and jaws free, and in 
almost every case they helped the passage of the 
booty by a system of passing from jaw to jaw, 
like a line of people handing buckets at a fire. 
The rightful carriers gave up their loads tempo- 
rarily and devoted their attention to their own 
precarious footing. 

' I learned as much from the failures of this par- 
ticular formation as from its successes. Once a 
great segment of a wood-roach was too much for 
the gallant line clinging to the sides of the pit, 
and the whole load broke loose and rolled to the 
bottom. Of the hand-rail squad only two ants 
remained. Yet in four minutes another line was 
formed of fresh ants — ^ants who had never been 
to the spot before — ^and again the traffic was 
uninterrupted. I saw one ant deliberately drop 
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his burden, letting it bounce and roll far down 
to the bottom of the pit, and instantly take his 
place in the line of living guard-rails. The former 
constituents of the line had clung to the roach 
segment through all its wild descent, and until it 
came to rest at the bottom. Without a moment’s 
pause, they all attacked it as if they thought it 
had come to life, then seized it and began tugging 
it upward. In a fraction of time, without signal 
or suggestion or order, the hand-rails had become 
porters. The huge piece of provender had rolled 
close to an ascending column on the opposite side 
of the pit, and up this new trail the bearers started, 
pulling and pushing in unison, as if they had been 
droghers and nothing else throughout the whole 
of their ant-existence. 

One climax of mutual assistance occurred near 
the rim of the pit on a level with my eyes, where 
one column passed over a surface which had been 
undermined by heavy rain, and which actually 
overhung. I watched the overcoming of this 
obstacle. All the ants which attempted to make 
their way up at this point lost their footing and 
rolled headlong to the bottom. By superformi- 
cine exertions a single small worker at last won a 
path to the rim at the top. Around the edge of 
the pit innumerable ants were constantly run- 
ning, trying, on their part, to find a way down. 
The single ant communicated at once with all 
which came past, and without hesitation a mass 
of the insects formed at this spot and began to 
work downward. This could be done only by 
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clinging one to the other; but more and more 
clambered down this living ladder, until it swayed 
far out over the vastness of the pit, three inches in 
length. I had never lost sight of the small worker, 
who had turned on his tracks and was now near 
the bottom of the ladder, reaching wildly out for 
some support — ant, grass, or sand. I was aston- 
ished to see that, as the length and consequent 
weight of the dangling chain increased, the base 
support was correspondingly strengthened. Ant 
after ant settled itself firmly on the sand at the 
top, until a mat of insects had been formed, spread 
out like animate guy-ropes. 

At last the ultimate ant in the rope touched 
the upraised jaws of the soldier far below. The 
contact acted like an electric shock. The farthest 
ant in the guy-rope gang quivered with emotion, 
a crowd of ants climbed down and another up, and 
bits of insect and spider prey began to appear from 
the depths of the pit, over the living carpet sus- 
pended from the brim. For an inch the droghers 
climbed over the bodies braced against the cliff. 
Then, where the surface became smooth, the 
dangling chain came into use. Before the rim 
of the pit was reached, the chain had become a 
veritable hollow tube of ants, all with heads in- 
ward, and through this organic shaft passed the 
host from the ascending column. But it was far 
more than any mechanically built tube. When an 
extra large piece of loot came up, the tube volun- 
tarily enlarged, the swelling passing along until the 
booty and its bearers emerged at the top. 
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Within five minutes after this last column was 
completed, there passed over it, out of the pit, a 
daddy-long-legs with legs trailing, perhaps the 
same one which I had seen in the tragic little 
dance of death. There followed two silvery-gray 
ants, a wood-roach in two installments, part of a 
small frog, three roaches, and two beetles. These 
latter gave a great deal of trouble and tumbled 
down the cliff again and again. 

When all the columns were established and 
the provision trains in full movement, I leaped 
out and scouted round for the rest of the army. 
I found that the pit was only an incident. In all 
directions lines of ants poured past, carrying 
booty of all sizes and descriptions. Here and 
there the huge soldiers walked slowly along the 
outskirts, directing stragglers, looking for danger, 
snapping at any roach or strange ant which rushed 
frantically by, and holding it until it was carried 
off by near-by workers. 

I followed a column over logs and leaves to 
where it ascended a cecropia tree. A harvest 
of small arboreal insects was being gleaned high 
overhead. As I watched, there came a heavy 
downpour of rain, a typical shower of the tropics, 
with a scattering of heavy drops out of the full 
sunshine and then a sudden clouding and a straight 
deluge for a few minutes. The reaction of the 
ants was interesting. They did not like the water, 
and it was comical to see them tumble over one 
another to get under shelter. Like the doorways 
of city shops in a shower, every curled-up leaf 
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was packed, and from every crevice of bark pro- 
jected sundry abdomens and hind legs for which 
there was no room inside. When the bearer of a 
large bag of booty found a convenient comer, he 
backed into it and left his meat sticking out in the 
rain. 

After the shower all came forth at full speed, 
but for some minutes there was considerable con- 
fusion. The sluice of water had evidently washed 
away much of the scent which stood for guide- 
posts, directing signs, and pointing hands along 
the trail. Only after many false starts were the 
old pathways discovered and again traversed. 
In one place the ants climbed a huge log and 
marched along the top for six or seven yards. 
I timed them carefully and found that on this 
straight-away track their average speed was two 
and a half feet in ten seconds. So they covered 
a mile in three hours and a half, and in all the 
army ants I have ever watched this rate of speed 
never slackens; in fact, it frequently greatly in- 
creases. When hot on the scent of prey they 
double their usual gait. 

There are as many ludicrous sights to be seen 
in the ranks of army ants as there are among 
the banner-decked processions of the leaf-cutters. 
Along the tree-tmnk track came three big white- 
heads straddling an inch-worm — ^in this case an 
inch-and-a-half-worm. They leaned forward and 
downward, the heads of those behind overlapping 
the abdomens in front, and they looked for all the 
world like the riders of an old-fashioned three* 
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seated bicycle, spurting along the trail. Another 
simile, even more vivid, evoked the vision of some 
weirdly constructed, elongated mjniopod with 
eighteen legs. After a hard fight, in the course of 
which I was stung twice, I unseated the trio and 
took the measuring worm away from them. As I 
lifted it from where it had fallen, at least fifty 
ants hurled themselves at the spot, jaws snapping, 
trembling with violent rage. I walked ten feet 
away and dropped the worm in the midst of an- 
other column, and within an equal number of 
seconds three new white-heads had mounted it and 
were hustling it along — the replicas in appearance 
and method of the first team. 

Many species of stranger ants were killed and 
carried off as food, but now and then I noted a 
most significant exception. In three different 
parts of the glade I saw good-sized, pale, flesh- 
colored ants which walked unharmed in the very 
ranks of the terrible host. Unharmed they were, 
but not wholly above suspicion, and their prog- 
ress was not an easy one. For every unbimdened 
ant which passed leaped at the pale one, anten- 
naed it fiercely for a moment and reluctantly re- 
leased it. One could read their indecision as they 
slowly loosened their hold, turning again and 
again and waving their antennae as if to make 
sure that it was not better to act on their suspicion 
and slay at once. Finally, they always passed 
on. The pale ones had some strange inaudible 
password, some sensory parole which protected 
them. And their total lack of fear showed their 
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knowledge of their immunity. Even with the 
added sense of sight which they possessed, they 
chose voluntarily to accept this dubious, reluc- 
tantly accorded friendship. But it was probable 
that, even if they lived in the very community or 
nest of the army ants, theirs was the hard-earned 
dependence of neutrals who were liable to be 
knocked down at a moment’s notice, and searched 
for any strange, inimical scent which would spell 
instant death. 

In one place the army column made a slight 
d^toim round a hillock of sandgrains upon which 
a host of tiny brown ants was laboring. I thought 
it remarkable that such immunity should be ac- 
corded these dwarfs, and I sought the reason. It 
was forthcoming at once when I gingerly lifted a 
big soldier with the forceps and dropped him on 
the ant-hill. What occurred was a replica of the 
usual army ant scene, but enacted as if viewed 
through the large end of an opera-glass. Scores 
of the minute brown chaps rushed forth and for a 
moment fairly overbore the white-headed giant. 
Indeed, before he could recover he was dragged 
partly down a sandy hole. His jaws brandished 
and champed, but his assailants were so small that 
they slipped through them unharmed. Many 
actually seized the jaws themselves and were 
hurled through the air as they snapped together. 
Regaining his feet, the great army ant staggered 
off and, fortunately for him, rolled down a slope 
into another column of his own kind. Here he 
freed himself little by little, scraping off the minute 
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fighting browns with the help of two very small 
workers, whose jaws, being much less in size, 
were better able to grip the diminutive furies. 
Their assistance was half-hearted, and the odor of 
the dead and dying pygmies was distinctly disliked 
by them. They were apparently well aware of the 
capabilities of these small cousins, and held them 
in high respect. 

This outburst of successful defense on the part 
of the small ants was unexpected. I glanced 
back at their hill and saw them unconcernedly 
piling up grains as if nothing had occurred to 
disturb them. I wondered if, with senses per- 
fectly attuned, with an enlarging-glass ability of 
observation, one might not find still lesser com- 
munities which would in their turn consider the 
little brown ants as giants, and on the space of a 
pin’s head attack them and fly at their throats. 

A species of silvery-gray ant which was abun- 
dant in the glade was an object of special enmity, 
and even after one of these was killed and being 
carried along, passing army ants would rush up and 
give it a vicious, unnecessary nip. One such ant 
made its escape from the hold of a small worker; 
but before it had taken ten steps it was actually 
buried under a rolling mass of army ants. The 
flying leap with which these athletes make their 
tackle would delight the heart of any football 
coach, although their succeeding activities belong 
rather to savage warfare. Termites, or so-called 
white ants, are, curiously enough, immune from 
attack. Yet these dow-moving, fat-bodied crea- 
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tures would seem first-rate food, and the fight 
which they could put up would not stand an in- 
stant before a concerted rush of battling army 
ants. The saving character is doubtless odor or 
taste. I dropped a tunnelful of these insects in the 
path of the army ants and they were quite ignored, 
although the black-and-white-headed fellows were 
terribly angry and excited. 

I coveted a small beetle of peculiar pattern 
which the ants were hurrying along, and in tak- 
ing it from them I accidentally cut an army ant 
in two. His abdomen rolled down a small slope 
and caused considerable panic among his fellows. 
They formed a ring round it and waved their 
antennae in mid-air, the scent of the blood of their 
own kind causing them to forget hurry and bur- 
dens and their normal activities. The front part 
of the ant seemed but little inconvenienced and 
endeavored to seize and carry the load it had 
dropped. Little by little it began to realize that 
all was not right, and after one or two attempts to 
turn and investigate, it ran rapidly down the trail. 
I made a dab at it to put it out of what seems 
better called inconvenience than misery, but 
succeeded only in bisecting the thorax, so that 
there remained the head and front -pair of legs. 
These lost nothing in activity, and by means of 
the single pair of legs the head rowed itself rapidly 
along, its antennae twiddling vigorously those of 
every ant it met. This was uncanny, a little too 
much, and I ground the fraction of ant to powder. 
No wonder the army ant is such a virile creating, 
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endowed with the most extreme emotions, when, 
with such a small section of its anatomy remaining 
it can continue to show such astounding activity. 

One could study for hours the interactions 
among the army ants themselves. More than 
once I saw a good-sized ant transporting one of 
its fellows, exactly as it would carry a bit of booty. 
I tried to examine this ant, and to my surprise, 
both attacked me ferociously. The one which 
was carried was neither dead, ill, nor disabled, 
but very much alive. I cannot even suggest an 
explanation of this phenomenon, as it did not 
seem an attempt to aid a comrade in distress. 

As dusk began to settle down, I found a column 
of ants which must have discovered and sacked 
the city of some stranger ants. They were laden 
with ant-booty: eggs, larvse, and dead ants by the 
hundred. It was comprehensible, but what I did 
not at first understand was a dense line of ants 
moving solidly in one direction, all laden with 
large eggs and immature ants, which they were 
carrying with great care. A large number of the 
huge soldiers patrolled the outer fianks of the 
column, more than I had seen with all the other 
traffic lines together. I realized at last that I 
was looking at an actual moving of a portion of 
the army ant household itself. It was guarded 
and transported with all the care of which these 
insects were capable. The infant ants rested 
safely in the great jaws, the same jaws which all 
day had been busy slashing and biting and tearing, 
and carrying food for these same infants. 
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And now the tropical night began to close down 
and I made my way back to the sandpit. The 
last of the columns was making its way out, sys- 
tematically from the bottom up, each ant follow- 
ing in turn. The moment the last bit of prey 
passed up the column, by some wonderfully deli- 
cate and subtile sense, every ant knew of it, and 
the corduroy rose, the hand-rails unjointed them- 
selves, the ropes unspliced, the embankments 
dislodged of their own volition, and stepping- 
stones took to themselves legs. After hours of 
total inactivity, these sentient paraphernalia of the 
via formica became, once more, beings surcharged 
with ceaseless movement, alert and ready to be- 
come a useful cog in the next movement of this 
myriad-minded machine. I jumped down into 
the pit. The great gold-spotted toad stretched 
and scratched himself, looked at me, and trembled 
his throat. I was not an army ant! The milli- 
pede cautiously reared its head from the sand and 
felt timidly about. 

I looked out and saw the last of the mighty 
army disappearing into the undergrowth. I lis- 
tened and heard no chirp of cricket, nor voice 
of any insect in the glade. Silence brooded, 
significant of wholesale death. Only at my feet 
two ants still moved, a small worker and a great 
white-headed soldier. Both had been badly dis- 
abled in the struggles in the pit, and now vainly 
sought to surmount even the first step of the 
lofty cliff. They had been ruthlessly deserted. 
The rearing of new hosts was too easy a matter 
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for nature to have evolved anything like stretchers 
or a Red Cross service among these social beings. 
The impotence of these two, struggling in the 
dusk, only emphasized the terrible vitality of their 
distant fellows. As the last twilight of day 
dimmed, I saw the twain still bravely striving, 
and now the toad was watching them intently. 
A poor-me-one called mournfully from a distance, 
and I walked slowly toward home. 

. William Beebe. 



MAY 20 

THE FIRST SIX BOOKS OF THE “CONFESSIONS”* 

AT THE risk of being once more accused of 
impressionistic, personal, and subjective 
criticism, I must make an avowal. When I chose 
Jean- Jacques Rousseau as the subject of this 
course, it was not, at first, from any feeling of ex- 
treme kindliness toward the citizen of Geneva. 

And yet, in past days, when I nourished more 
illusions than I do now, I greatly loved him. But 
I have had experiences, and have looked closely 
at realities seen formerly only from afar; I have 
touched as with the hand the consequences of 
certain ideas dear to Rousseau. And that is why, 
when I promised to speak of Jean-Jacques, I 
purposed especially to study in him the father of 
some of the greatest errors of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. 

The first thing to be done was to re-read him, 
or (let us be sincere) to read him seriously and 
completely. Then there happened to me some- 
thing unforeseen. While in this long perusal I 
sought for reasons to condemn him — and oh! I 
foimd such in great abundance — I felt at the 
same time, and very keenly, how those ideas had 
come to him, by what fatality of temperament and 


*From “Jean-Jacques Rousseau,’’ by Jules Le Maltre. 
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circumstances, as the consequence of what remini- 
scences, of what deceptions, of what regrets, even 
of what remorse. Then, what there was in him 
of candor and sincere piety touched me in spite 
of myself: and I recognized anew that this man, 
from whom one may think so many public ills 
had sprung (unwittingly to himself, it is true, and 
especially after his death) had no doubt been a 
sinner, and finally a madman, but in no way a bad 
man, and that, above all, he had been most un- 
happy. 

And then, his was so singular a case! He is 
unique, even in our literature, and, I believe, in 
the literature of the world. 

This vagrant, this sluggard, this self-taught man 
who, after thirty years of idle musings, dropped 
one day into the midst of the brilliant Paris of 
the eighteenth century, where he seemed a verita- 
ble savage, but a real savage, very much more 
interesting than the one Voltaire painted; who 
began to publish toward his fortieth year; who 
in the space of ten years, in the midst of almost 
incessant physical suflfering, wrote three or four 
books — which are not particularly strong nor rare 
as to thought, but show a new way of thinking 
and a sort of vibration unknown till then; who 
then sank into a slow kind of madness — and who, 
by those three or four books, caused, after his 
death, literature and history to be transformed 
and the life of a people, to whom he did not be- 
long, to deAuate: what a prodigious feat to accom- 
plish! 
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Therefore, I determined to undertake the study 
of Jean-Jacques Rousseau’s works with a pacified 
soul, avoiding all useless exasperation against 
what was really a mystery. 

I was then bound to familiarize myself with the 
latest books published on Rousseau. Having 
done so, it struck me that perhaps a new study 
might be superfluous. But if one were to listen 
to such scruples, one would never do anything. 

Thereupon, having already recognized the 
principal ideas which I might develop, I sought a 
plan. I could, after my own fashion, either show 
the unity or the incoherence of Rousseau’s work — 
explain, like M. Lanson, that all in Rousseau, 
even in the “Contrat social,” is subject to a single 
principle; or like Faguet, that all can be made 
subject to it, with the exception of the “Contrat 
social ” ; follow with regard to each of his books, the 
posthumous blossoming of the errors he had sown 
therein; or else show that Jean-Jacques Rousseau, 
whatever he may have been besides, was at heart, 
before and after all, a Protestant in whom Protes- 
tantism had prematimely brought forth its ex- 
treme consequences; or else again study, in his 
life and in his books, the story of a soul, of a poor 
soul, with its very slow but very real moral 
evolution . . . And I might, under these 

different heads, group all that the reading of 
Rousseau had suggested to me. The simplest 
plan was, however, at first sight, to relate first 
his life, then to present his works. 

But I quickly came to the conclusion that this 
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usual method, which is suited to nearly all writers, 
can scarcely perhaps suit Rousseau, because Rous- 
seau is unlike all other writers. 

We see the great classics in their works. These 
works are all objective, and when we have studied 
them we know all there is to be known about their 
authors; and the looking into their lives, be these 
ever so stormy, would add nothing essential to 
our knowledge of their works. I should say as 
much of the eighteenth century writers, and of the 
Encyclopedists themselves. The lives of Diderot, 
of d’Alembert, of Duclos, were those of all literary 
men of the day. The life of Voltaire is amusing; 
but even if we did not know it, his works would be 
none the less easy to understand and to judge. 

As to Montesquieu and Buffon, their biographies 
touch their books, so to speak, only so far as to 
show how the leisure and serenity conferred on 
them by their fortune and position enabled them 
to cultivate their minds . . . 

But Rousseau is the most “subjective” of all 
these writers. He is a man who rarely spoke but 
of himself, a man who spent his time “explaining 
his character.” His early works were already a 
sort of confession. But, besides, he applied him- 
self to write his real “Confessions,” and what 
confessions! The most sincere, perhaps, but cer- 
tainly the most detailed, the most complacent, the 
most immodest, no doubt, but, also, apparently 
the most candid and doubtless the most courage- 
ous, and at all events the most singular and the 
most captivating ever written. 
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. . . That Rousseau’s finest book should 
have been his confession, the account of his most 
intimate life and the description of his most secret 
personality, is in itself a curious fact. If, as has 
been asserted, romanticism is the exposing of an 
individuality in literature, then the “Confessions” 
of Jean-Jacques, at one stroke, founded roman- 
ticism and furnished it with an unsurpassed model. 
And, furthermore, that Jean-Jacques should have 
conceived the idea of writing this book, that he 
should have written it as he did, and that he should 
have considered himself of sufficient interest to 
other men, that alone throws a vivid light upon 
his character, for it is a strong proof of the morbid 
and insane pride which was at the bottom of 
that character. The “Confessions” are, by their 
very essence, a book of immodesty: that book, 
therefore, is in truth father to half the literature 
of the last century. 

He begins thus: “I undertake an unexampled 
enterprise, the execution of which can never be 
imitated.” And mind that this is true. Nothing 
like it is to be found either before or after him. 
There is no need to remind you of the religious 
and even theological nature of Saint Augustin’s 
chaste confessions. Montaigne, in his “Essais,” 
Retz, in his “M4moires,” confess only weaknesses 
or faults that can put on a good face and do not 
dishonor a man. But Rousseau confesses, and 
without attenuation, shameful things, sins, mortal 
sins. And, according to his own prediction, he 
had no followers. For no doubt, after him, the 
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flood-gate of that immodest species of “confes- 
sions” was open: but neither Chateaubriand in 
the “M^moires d’outre-tombe,” nor Lamartine, 
in the “Confldences,” nor George Sand, in 
“I’Histoire de ma vie,” nor Renan in the “Sou- 
venirs d’enfance et de jeunesse,” had the courage 
to acknowledge shameful or simply ridiculous 
secrets (and if you conclude therefrom that the 
matter was wanting, it is indeed that you are full 
of candor). 

That is why I understand the exaltation of his 
first page, and this appeal to God, which ends with 
these words: 

“Eternal Being, gather about me the innumera- 
ble crowd of my fellows; let them listen to my 
confession, let them mourn over my unworthiness, 
let them blush at my misery. Let each one in his 
turn lay bare his heart at the foot of Thy throne 
with the same sincerity: then let a single one among 
them say to Thee, if he dare: I was better than 
that man.” 

What does this signify? This outcry is meant 
to astonish us and smacks of the charlatan. But 
remember whence came Rousseau, where he had 
lived, to whom he compared himself; and you will 
perceive that he thus expressed, in reality — ^with 
an inversion as to the words — the reflection of 
Joseph de Maistre: “ I do not know what the heart 
of a rascal may be; I know what is the heart of an 
honest man: it is horrible.” 

And besides (I say this because.it is true), when 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau began to write the “Con- 
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fessions,” at Metiers, in 1762, he had become a 
very good man. Ill health and persecution had 
developed his religious feelings. He was already 
in that half-mystical state of mind which became 
so apparent in his “Dialogues.” To my mind, 
the “Confessions” — work of a proud penitent who 
sets himself in opposition to all other men, and 
who appeals to future ages — ^partake, after all, 
in many a page, of the nature of a religious con- 
fession. 

That alone would lead me to believe in their 
truthfulness, which has been rarely contested, 
except with regard to chronology, and has been 
corroborated nearly every time that it was possible 
to compare Jean-Jacques Rousseau’s narrative 
with his own letters, or with those of his corre- 
spondents and contemporaries. 

It is, however, certain that the “Confessions,” 
which are above all psychological, are also, and 
in more than one place, inevitably apologetical 
(especially in the second version). Then, Rous- 
seau drew his confessions from his memory: the 
first books were written forty, thirty, and twenty 
years after the events had taken place. And we 
know how difficult it is to remember, and to what 
an extent memory deforms things. 

But, in the first place, when he tells us of de- 
grading acts, it is scarcely likely that he invented 
them (imless certain painful avowals were put 
there to give credence to the rest); but it is prob- 
able, on the contrary, that he remembered them 
clearly, precisely because they were so mortify- 
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ing. (Ah! have we not, all of us, or nearly all, in 
our past lives, some of those things of which it 
may be said “that they cannot be forgotten”; 
of those cruelly painful reminiscences, which surge 
up nearly every day, during prolonged solitude, 
or else which we call to mind on purpose to sober 
ourselves?) On the whole, I believe that, if the 
veracity of Jean-Jacques may sometimes be at fault, 
we must, at least, take for granted his sincerity. 

Let us add that he possessed, to an eminent 
degree, the remembrance of places, which helps 
that of facts and feelings. Here is an example 
(and where we shall find also, in the vision and 
in the accent, a certain something unknown before 
Jean-Jacques, and which may be called, if you 
will, the dawn of impressionism). 

“The least events of that time please me by the 
fact that they belong to that time. I remember 
every detail of the place. I see a swallow darting 
in through the window, a fly alighting on my hand 
while I recited my lesson; I see the arrangement 
of the room where we sat; the study of M. Lam- 
bercier at our right, an engraving representing all 
the popes, a barometer, a great calendar, raspberry 
bushes which, growing in a garden slanting steeply 
up from the back of the house, shaded the window 
and sometimes pushed themselves even into the 
room. I know that the reader has no great need 
to know all this, but I feel the need of telling him 
of it . . .” (Book i). 

“I feel the need of telling him of it!” 0 in- 
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dividualism! 0 romanticism! And again (remi> 
niscences of the Annecy choir, with the worthy 
M. Nicoloz, whom he calls M. le Maitre) : 

“ . . . Not only do I remember the time, the 

place, the persons, but all surrounding objects, 
the temperature of the air, its odor, its color, a 
certain local impression felt only there, the vivid 
remembrance of which carries me back anew. 
For instance, all that was rehearsed, all that was 
sung in the choir, all that was done there, the 
fine and noble garments of the canons, the chas- 
ubles of the priests, the miters of the choristers, 
the faces of the musicians, an old lame carpenter 
who played the double bass, a little fair-haired 
abb6 who played the violin, the ragged cassock 
which, after having taken off his sword, M. le 
Maitre put over his lay clothes, and the fine and 
beautiful surplice with which, when about to enter 
the choir, he covered his rags; the pride with which 
I went, holding a flute a 6cc,i to take my place in 
the tribune for the bit of solo the master had 
composed expressly for me; the good dinner that 
awaited us afterwards; the fine appetite with 
which we did justice to it; this concourse of things 
vividly retraced, has a hundred times charmed me 
in retrospection, as much and more than in reality. 
I have always kept a tender affection for a certain 
air of the Conditor alme siderum in iambics, be- 
cause one Sunday in Advent I heard, from my bed, 
this hymn sung before daybreak, on the porch of 
the cathedral, according to the ritual of that 
church . . .” etc. (Book iii.) 

But I cannot thus read all the “Confessions” to 
you, and I regret it. I can only analyze them; 

^Flute d bee, small flute used at that time, played, not trans* 
versely, but horizontally. 
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and how many details, charming, strange, touch- 
ing or irritating, I leave behind ! For greater clear- 
ness, and in order to fix your recollections, it 
seems to me indispensable to give a very brief 
summary of the principal facts related in those 
first six books which to-day occupy our attention. 

Book I. — Jean-Jacques is born at Geneva, 
June 28, 1712. His father was a clock-maker; his 
mother died in giving him birth. His father al- 
lows him to read novels when he is seven. He 
abandons the boy at eight, an affair of honor 
having forced him to go into exile. From eight 
to ten Jean-Jacques is put to school at Bossey, 
in the house of the minister, Lambercier, who 
instructs him in religion. Here are placed several 
anecdotes, among them the whipping adminis- 
tered by Mile Lambercier. 

He is taken from Bossey. He remains two or 
three years at Geneva, with his uncle Bernard. 
He goes from time to time to Nyon, where his. 
father lives; he falls in love with Mile Vulson and 
romps with Mile Gothon. He is then placed with 
a clerk of the court so as to become an attorney. 
He is sent away and goes to an engraver, who ill- 
treats him. One evening, after a walk in the 
country, he finds the town gates closed. And 
the next day he leaves Geneva, to seek his fortune 
in the world. 

Book II. — He prowls in the neighborhood of 
Geneva, presents himself to the priest of Con- 
fignon, who sends him to Mme de Warens, at 
Annecy. This lady, newly converted, sends him 
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to Turin to the Seminary of the Catechumens. 
He lets himself be converted, seeks to earn his 
living at Turin, spends some weeks with the pretty 
shopkeeper, Mme Bazile, then enters as footman 
in the house of the Comtesse de Vercellis. Here 
comes in the story of the ribbon. 

Book III. — ^After five or six weeks spent in 
idleness and indulging in certain questionable 
fancies, he becomes servant to the Comte de 
Gouvon, where he is treated with some considera- 
tion. He falls in love with Mile de Breil, a 
daughter of the house. The count's son, the Abb6 
de Gouvon, grows interested in him and teaches 
him Italian. His future seemed on the point of 
being secured: but one fine day, in a new fit of 
vagrancy, he runs away with a comrade picked 
up in the streets (at about eighteen). 

He returns to Annecy, and goes to Mme de 
Warens; he allows himself to be fed, but he reads 
and works. He is placed at the Seminary, but 
does not remain there. He takes music lessons 
of the Professor to the Cathedral boy choir, a 
M. Nicoloz, whom he calls “Monsieur le Maitre.” 
He takes a violent fancy to a kind of musical 
bohemian. Venture. Then, Monsieur le Maitre 
being obliged to leave Annecy, Jean-Jacques 
accompanies him as far as Lyons, where he aban- 
dons his master at a street comer where he is 
stricken with an epileptic fit, or perhaps with 
delirium tremens. (This Monsieur le Maitre was 
a good enough sort of a man, but a sad drunkard.) 
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Thereupon, Jean-Jacques returns to Annecy, 
where he no longer finds Mme de Warens. 

Book IV. — He awaits news of Mme de Warens 
at Annecy. Here we find the country excursion 
with Miles Galley and de Graffenried. 

Trusted with the care of taking Merceret, maid 
to Mme de Warens, to Fribourg, he passes by 
Geneva, sees his father at Nyon (for the first time, 
I think, for eight or nine years), and goes from 
Fribourg to Lausanne, where, under the name 
of Vaussore, he teaches music, without knowing 
it, and he even gives a concert (at the house of 
M. de Treytorens). He goes to Vevey (the native 
place of Mme de Warens), spends the winter of 
1731-1732 at Neuchatel, where he continues to 
give music lessons. . . . Finally, by dint of 
teaching, he himself learns his art. Hard life, 
misery. He becomes acquainted with an archi- 
mandrite, who is begging for the “re-establishment 
of the Holy Sepulchre,” goes to Fribourg, to 
Berne, to Soleure, where M. de Bonac, Ambassa- 
dor of France, keeps him. Then M. de Bonac 
sends him to Paris to do some tutoring. Jean- 
Jacques travels on foot; quarrels with his pupils' 
father, learns that Mme de Warens has returned 
to Savoy, and starts back on foot from Paris. 
After a short sojourn at Lyons, he arrives at 
Mme de Warens’s house; she was then at Cham- 
b4ry. She finds him a position as clerk of the 
surveys. 

Book V.— He teaches music to young girls. To 
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guard him against the seductions of some of his 
pupils, Mme de Warens herself becomes his initia- 
tor. He submits, and even accepts the rivalry 
of the gardener Claude Anet. He goes to Besan- 
gon in order to take harmony lessons from the 
Abb6 Blanchard; visits a relative in Geneva, and 
his father at Nyon (second visit); returns to 
Chamb^ry; goes several times to Geneva, to 
Lyons, to Nyon, sometimes for his own pleasure, 
sometimes on business for Mme de Warens. An 
accident blinds him for a certain time. Then he 
falls seriously ill. Mme de Warens cures him, 
and both go to live at the Charmettes, a country 
place near Chamb^ry (end of the summer, 1736). 

Book VI. — Life at the Charmettes. Singular 
illness. During the winter he returns to Cham- 
b4ry, then, in the spring, to the Charmettes once 
more. He reads a great deal, seeking to introduce 
some method in his studies. In April, 1738, he 
goes to Geneva to receive his share of his mother’s 
inheritance, which he brings back to Mme de 
Warens. His malady increases. He fancies that 
he has a polypus on the heart, and goes to Mont- 
pellier for a consultation. On the way, he has his 
adventure with Mme de Lamage.- He remains 
two months at Montpellier, returns to Mme de 
Warens and finds his place occupied by the 
wig-maker, Wentzenried. He does not accept 
this new rival; spends a year at Lyons, in M. de 
Mably’s household, as tutor to his two children; 
returns in 1741, to the Charmettes, finds matters 
in the same condition and Mme de Warens much 
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colder toward him. He invents a new systeni 
of musical notation, thinks that he has made his 
fortune, and starts off for Paris. He is twenty- 
nine. 


Such is the man, — oh! with much candor, with 
kindliness, and even with certain aspirations 
toward moral reform,— and also with this singu- 
larly extenuating circumstance, that it is through, 
himself alone that we know all his turpitudes, — 
but yet such is the man, vicious in his childhood 
and early youth, a rebellious vagrant, — indolent, 
weak, and a dreamer, — a liar and a thief, (on the 
last occasion, at the age of twenty-eight, stealing 
wine at M. de Mably’s),— a Protestant grafted 
with Catholicism, — a pardonable deserter, but a 
deserter of country and faith, — many years the 
lover of a kind-hearted and discredited woman, 
whose dependent he was — above all, pitifully ill, 
with unstrung nerves, doomed to madness,— such 
was the man who, at twenty-nine, sought hia 
fortune in Paris, and who, a few years later, un- 
dertook the reformation of Society and set up as a 
professor of virtue. 


Jules Le Ma!tre. 



MAY 21 

{Alexander Pope, born May 21 , 1688 ) 

THE UNIVERSAL PRAYER 

F ather of all! in every age. 

In every clime adored, 

By saint, by savage, and by sage, 
Jehovah, Jove, or Lord! 

Thou great First Cause, least understood. 
Who all my sense confined 
To know but this, that thou art good. 
And that myself am blind; 

Yet gave me, in this dark estate. 

To see the good from ill; 

And, binding nature fast in fate. 

Left free the human will: 

What conscience dictates to be done. 

Or warns me not to do. 

This, teach me more than hell to shun. 
That, more than heaven pursue. 

What blessings thy free bounty gives 
Let me not cast away; 

For God is paid when man receives. 

To enjoy is to obey. 

90 
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Yet not to earth’s contracted span 
Thy goodness let me bound, 

Or think thee Lord alone of man. 
When thousand worlds are round: 

Let not this weak, unknowing hand 
Presume thy bolts to throw. 

And deal damnation round the land 
On each I judge thy foe. 

If I am right, thy grace impart 
Still in the right to stay; 

If I am wrong, O, teach my heart 
To find that better way! 

Save me alike from foolish pride 
And impious discontent 

At aught thy wisdom has denied, 

Or aught thy goodness lent. 

Teach me to feel another’s woe. 

To hide the fault I see; 

That mercy I to others show. 

That mercy show to me. 

Mean though I am, not wholly so. 
Since quickened by thy breath; 

O, lead me wheresoe’er I go. 

Through this day’s life or death ! 

This day be bread and peace my lot; 
All else beneath the sun. 

Thou know’st if best bestowed or not. 
And let thy will be done. 
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To thee, whose temple is all space. 

Whose altar, earth, sea, skies. 

One chorus let all Being raise. 

All Nature’s incense rise! 

Alexander Pope. 

LETTERS ON THE ENGLISH 

Letter XVIII — On Tragedy 

T he English as well as the Spaniards were 
possessed of theaters at a time when the 
French had no more than moving itinerant stages. 
Shakespeare, who was considered as the Corneille 
of the first-mentioned nation, was pretty nearly 
contemporary with Lope de Vega, and he created, 
as it were, the English theater. Shakespeare 
boasted a strong fruitful genius. He was natural 
and sublime, but had not so much as a single spark 
of good taste, or knew one rule of the drama. I 
will now hazard a random, but, at the same time, 
true reflection, which is, that the great merit of 
this dramatic poet has been the ruin of the English 
stage. There are such beautiful, such noble, such 
dreadful scenes in this writer’s monstrous farces, to 
which the name of tragedy is given, that they have 
always been exhibited with great success. Time, 
which alone gives reputation to writers, at last 
makes their very faults venerable. Most of the 
whimsical gigantic images of this poet have, 
through length of time (it being a hundred and 
fifty years since they were first drawn), acquired 
a right of passing for sublime. Most of the mod- 
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ern dramatic writers have copied him; but the 
touches and descriptions which are applauded in 
Shakespeare are hissed at in these writers; and you 
will easily believe that the veneration in which 
this author is held, increases in proportion to the 
contempt which is shown to the modems. Dra- 
matic writers don’t consider that they should not 
imitate him; and the ill-success of Shakespeare’s 
imitators produces no other effect, than to make 
him be considered as inimitable. You remember 
that in the tragedy of “Othello, Moor of Venice,’’ 
a most tender piece, a man strangles his wife on the 
stage; and that the poor woman, whilst she is 
strangling, cries aloud that she dies very unjustly. 
You know that in “Hamlet, Prince of Denmark,” 
two grave-diggers make a grave, and are all the 
time drinking, singing ballads, and making humor- 
ous reflections (natural, indeed, enough to persons 
of their profession) on the several skulls they throw 
up with their spades; but a circumstance which 
will surprise you is, that this ridiculous incident 
has been imitated. In the reign of King Charles 
II, which was that of politeness, and the Golden 
Age of the liberal arts; Otway, in his “Venice 
Preserved,” introduces Antonio the senator, and 
Naki, his courtesan, in the midst of the horrors 
of the Marquis of Bedemar’s conspiracy. An- 
tonio, the superannuated senator plays, in his 
mistress’s presence, all the apish tricks of a lewd, 
impotent debauchee, who is quite frantic and out 
of his senses. He mimics a bull and a dog, and 
bites his mistress’s legs, who kicks and whips him. 
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However, the players have struck these buffoon- 
eries (which indeed were calculated merely for the 
dregs of the people) out of Otway’s tragedy; but 
they have still left in Shakespeare's “Julius 
Caesar” the jokes of the Roman shoemakers and 
cobblers, who are introduced in the same scene 
with Brutus and Cassius. You will undoubtedly 
complain, that those who have hitherto discoursed 
with you on the English stage, and especially on 
the celebrated Shakespeare, have taken notice 
only of his errors; and that no one has translated 
any of those strong, those forcible passages which 
atone for all his faults. But to this I will answer, 
that nothing is easier than to exhibit in prose all 
the silly impertinences which a poet may have 
thrown out; but that it is a very difficult task to 
translate his fine verses. All your junior academi- 
cal sophs, who set up for censors of the eminent 
writers, compile whole volumes; but methinks 
two pages which display some of the beauties of 
great geniuses are of infinitely more value than 
all the idle rhapsodies of those commentators; 
and I will join in opinion with all persons of good 
taste in declaring that greater advantage may be 
reaped from a dozen verses of Homer or Virgil 
than from all the critiques put together which 
have been made on those two great poets. 

I have ventured to translate some passages of 
the most celebrated English poets, and shall now 
give you one from Shakespeare. Pardon the 
blemishes of the translation for the sake of the 
original; and remember always that when you 
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see a version, you see merely a faint print of a 
beautiful picture. I have made choice of part of 
the celebrated soliloquy in “Hamlet,” which you 
may remember is as follows: — 

“To be, or not to be? that is the question! 
Whether 'tis nobler in the mind to suffer 
The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune. 

Or to take arms against a sea of troubles. 

And by opposing, end them? To die! to sleep! 
No more! and by a sleep to say we end 
The heart-ache, and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to! ’T is a consummation 
Devoutly to be wished. To die! to sleep! 

To sleep; perchance to dream! Ay, there’s the 
rub; 

For in that sleep of death, what dreams may 
come 

When we have shuffled off this mortal coil. 

Must give us pause. There’s the respect 
That makes calamity of so long life; 

For who would bear the whips and scorns of time. 
The oppressor’s wrong, the poor man’s con- 
tumely. 

The pangs of despised love, the law’s delay. 

The insolence of office, and the spurns 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes. 

When he himself might his quietus make 
With a bare bodkin. Who would fardels bear 
To groan and sweat under a weary life. 

But that the dread of something after death, 
The undiscovered country, from whose bourn 
No traveller returns, puzzles the will. 

And makes us rather bear those ills we have. 
Than fly to others that we know not of? 

Thus conscience does make cowards of us all; 
And thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought; 
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And enterprises of great weight and moment 
With this regard their currents tirni awry, 

And lose the name of action ” 

My version of it runs thus: 

“ Demeure, il faut choisir et passer k I’instant 
De la vie k la mort, ou de I’gtre au neant. 

Dieux cruels, s’il en est, 6clairez mon courage. 
Faut-il vieillir courb4 sous la main qui m’ outrage, 
Supporter, ou finir mon malheur et mon sort? 
Qui suis je? Qui m’arrete! et qu’est-ce que la 
mort? 

C’est la fin de nos maux, c’est mon unique asile 
Apres de longs transports, c’est un sommeil 
tranquile. 

On s’endort, efrtoiit meurt, mais un affreux reveil 
Doit succeder peut etre aux douceurs du sommeil ! 
On nous menace, on dit que cette courte vie, 

De tourmens 4temels est aussi-t6t suivie. 

0 mort! moment fatal! affreuse eternity ! 

Tout coeur k ton seul nom se glace 6pouvant6. 
Eh! qui pourroit sans toi supporter cette vie, 

De nos pretres menteurs benir I’hypocrisie; 
D’une indigne maitresse encenser les erreurs, 
Ramper sous un ministre, adorer ses hauteurs; 
Et montrer les langueurs de son ame abattiie, 
A des amis ingrats qui d4toument la vue? 

La mort seroit trop douce en ces extr^mitez, 
Mais le scrupule parle, et nous crie, arr§tez; 

II defend d nos mains cet heureux homicide 
Et d’un heros guerrier, fait un Chr4tien ti- 
mide,” et cetera. 

Do not imagine that I have translated Shake- 
speare in a servile manner. Woe to the writer who 
gives a literal version; who by rendering every 
word of his original, by that very means enervates 
the sense, and extinguishes all the fire of it. It 
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is on such an occasion one may justly affirm, that 
the letter kills, but the Spirit quickens. 

Here follows another passage copied from a 
celebrated tragic writer among the English. It 
is Dryden, a poet in the reign of Charles II — 
a writer whose genius was too exuberant, and not 
accompanied with judgment enough. Had he 
written only a tenth part of the works he left 
behind him, his character would have been con- 
spicuous in every part; but his great fault is his 
having endeavoured to be universal. 

The passage in question is as follows: 

“When I consider life, ’tis all a cheat. 

Yet fooled by hope, men favour the deceit; 

Trust on and think, to-morrow will repay; 

To-morrow’s falser than the former day; 

Lies more; and whilst it says we shall be blest 

With some new joy, cuts off what we possessed; 

Strange cozenage! none would live past years 
again, 

Yet all hope pleasure in what yet remain. 

And from the dregs of life think to receive 

What the first sprightly running could not give. 

I’m tired with waiting for this chymic gold. 

Which fools us young, and beggars us when old." 

I shall now give you my translation: 

“ De desseins en regrets et d’erreurs en desirs 

Les mortels insens4s promenent leur folie. 

Dans d^ malheurs presents, dans I’espoir des 
plaisirs 

Nous ne vivons jamais, nous attendons la vie. 

Demain, demain, dit-on, va combler tous nos 
vceux. 
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Demain vient, et nous laisse encore plus mal- 
heureux. 

Quelle est I’erreur, helas! du soin qui nous d4vore, 

Nul de nous ne voudroit recommencer son cours. 

De nos premiers momens nous maudissons I’au- 
rore, 

Et de la nuit qui vient nous attendons encore, 

Ce qu’ont en vain promis les plus beaux de nos 
jours,” et cetera. 

It is in these detached passages that the English 
have hitherto excelled. Their dramatic pieces, 
most of which are barbarous and without decorum, 
order, or verisimilitude, dart such resplendent 
flashes through this gleam, as amaze and astonish. 
The style is too much inflated, too unnatural, too 
■closely copied from the Hebrew writers, who 
abound so much with the Asiatic fustian. But 
then it must be also confessed that the stilts of 
the figurative style, on which the English tongue is 
lifted up, raises the genius at the same time very 
far aloft, though with an irregular pace. The 
first English writer who composed a regular 
tragedy, and infused a spirit of elegance through 
every part of it, was the illustrious Mr. Addison. 
His "Cato” is a masterpiece, both with regard to 
the diction and to the beauty and harmony of 
the numbers. The character of Cato is, in my 
opinion, vastly superior to that of Cornelia in the 
"Pompey” of Corneille, for Cato is great without 
anything like fustian, and Cornelia, who besides 
is not a necessary character, tends sometimes to 
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bombast. Mr. Addison’s Cato appears to me the 
greatest character that was ever brought upon any 
stage, but then the rest of them do not corre- 
spond to the dignity of it, and this dramatic piece, 
so excellently well writ, is disfigured by a dull love 
plot, which spreads a certain languor over the 
whole, that quite murders it. 

The custom of introducing love at random and 
at any rate in the drama passed from Paris to 
London about 1660, with our ribbons and our 
perruques. The ladies who adorn the theatrical 
circle there, in like manner as in this city will 
suffer love only to be the theme of every conver- 
sation. The judicious Mr. Addison had the ef- 
feminate complaisance to soften the severity of 
his dramatic character, so as to adapt it to the 
manners of the age, and, from an endeavor to 
please, quite ruined a masterpiece in its kind. 
Since his time the drama is become more regular, 
the audience more difficult to be pleased, and 
writers more correct and less bold. I have seen 
some new pieces that were written with great 
regularity, but which, at the same time, were 
very ffat and insipid. One would think that the 
English had been hitherto formed to produce 
irregular beauties only. The shining monsters 
of Shakespeare give infinite more delight than 
the judicious images of the modems. Hitherto 
the poetical genius of the English resembles a 
tufted tree planted by the hand of Nature, that 
throws out a thousand branches at random, and 
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spreads unequally, but with great vigor. It 
dies if you attempt to force its nature, and to 
lop and dress it in the same manner as the trees 
of the Garden of Marti. 

Francois Marie Arouet de Voltaire. 



MAY 22 

(Conan Doyle, born May 22, 1859) 

THE ADVENTURE OF THE DANCING MEN* 

H olmes had been seated for some hours in 
silence with his long, thin back curved over 
a chemical vessel in which he was brewing a par- 
ticularly malodorous product. His head was sunk 
upon his breast, and he looked from my point of 
view like a strange, lank bird, with dull gray 
plumage and a black top-knot. 

''So, Watson,'' said he, suddenly, "you do not 
propose to invest in South African securities? " 

I gave a start of astonishment. Accustomed as 
I was to Holmes's curious faculties, this sudden 
intrusion into my most intimate thoughts was 
utterly inexplicable. 

"How on earth do you know that?" I asked. 
He wheeled round upon his stool, with a steam- 
ing test-tube in his hand, and a gleam of amuse- 
ment in his deep-set eyes. 

"Now, Watson, confess yourself utterly taken 
aback," said he. 

"I am." 


♦From “The Returr of Sherlock Holmes." 
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“I ought to make you sign a paper to that 
eifect.” 

“Why?” 

“Because in five minutes you will say that it 
is all so absurdly simple.” 

“I am sure that I shall say nothing of the kind.” 

“You see, my dear Watson”— he propped his 
test-tube in the rack, and began to lecture with 
the air of a professor addressing his class — “it 
is not really difiicult to construct a series of in- 
ferences, each dependent upon its predecessor 
and each simple in itself. If, after doing so, one 
simply knocks out all the central inferences and 
presents one’s audience with the starting-point 
and the conclusion, one may produce a startling, 
though possibly a meretricious, effect. Now, it 
was not really difficult, by an inspection of the 
groove between your left forefinger and thumb, 
to feel sure that you did not propose to invest 
your small capital in the goldfields.” 

“I see no connection.” 

“Very likely not; but I can quickly show you 
a close connection. Here are the missing links 
of the very simple chain: 1. You had chalk be- 
tween your left finger and thumb when you re- 
turned from the club last night. 2. You put chalk 
there when you play billiards to steady the 
cue. 3. You never play billiards except with 
Thurston. 4. You told me, four weeks ago, that 
Thurston had an option on some South African 
property which would expire in a month, and 
which he desired you to share with him. 
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5. Your check-book is locked in my drawer, and 
you have not asked for the key. 6. You do not 
propose to invest your money in this manner.” 

“How absurdly simple!” I cried. 

“Quite so!” said he, a little nettled. “Every 
problem becomes very childish when once it is 
explained to you. Here is an unexplained one. 
See what you can make of that, friend Watson.” 
He tossed a sheet of paper upon the table, and 
tiUTied once more to his chemical analysis. 

I looked with amazement at the absurd hier- 
oglyphics upon the paper. 

“Why, Holmes, it is a child’s drawing,” I cried. 

“Oh, that's your idea!” 

“What else should it be?” 

“That is what Mr. Hilton Cubitt, of Riding 
Thorpe Manor, Norfolk, is very anxious to know. 
This little conundrum came by the first post, 
and he was to follow by the next train. There’s 
a ring at the bell, Watson. I should not be very 
much surprised if this were he.” 

A heavy step was heard upon the stairs, and an 
instant later there entered a tall, ruddy, clean- 
shaven gentleman, whose clear eyes and florid 
cheeks told of a life led far from the fogs of Baker 
Street. He seemed to bring a whiff of his strong, 
fresh, bracing, east-coast air with him as he en- 
tered. Having shaken hands with each of us, he 
was about to sit down, when his eye rested upon 
the paper with the curious markings, which I had 
just examined and left upon the table. 

“Well, Mr. Holmes, what do you make of 
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these?” he cried. “They told me that you were 
fond of queer mysteries, and I don’t think you can 
find a queerer one than that. I sent the paper on 
ahead, so that you might have time to study it 
before I came.” 

“It is certainly rather a curious production,” 
said Holmes. “At first sight it would appear 
be be some childish prank. It consists of a num- 
ber of absurd little figures dancing across the 
paper upon which they are drawn. Why should 
you attribute any importance to so grotesque an 
object?” 

“I never should, Mr. Holmes. But my wife 
does. It is frightening her to death. She says 
nothing, but I can see terror in her eyes. That’s 
why I want to sift the matter to the bottom.” 

Holmes held up the paper so that the sunlight 
shone ful' upon it. It was a page tom from a note- 
book. The markings were done in pencil, and 
ran in this way: 




Holmes examined it for some time, and then, 
folding it carefully up, he placed it in his pocket- 
book. 

“This promises to be a most interesting and 
unusual case,” said he. “You gave me a few 
particulars in your letter, Mr. Hilton Cubitt, but 
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I should be very much obliged if you would kindly 
go over it all again for the benefit of my friend. 
Doctor Watson.” 

“I’m not much of a story-teller,” said our visi- 
tor, nervously clasping and unclasping his great, 
strong hands. “You’ll just ask me anything that 
I don’t make clear. I’ll begin at the time of my 
marriage last year, but I want to say first of all 
that though I’m not a rich man, my people have 
been at Riding Thorpe for a matter of five cen- 
turies, and there is no better-known family in 
the County of Norfolk. Last year I came up to 
London for the Jubilee, and I stopped at a board- 
ing-house in Russell Square, because Parker, the 
vicar of our parish, was staying in it. There was 
an American young lady there — Patrick was the 
name — Elsie Patrick. In some way we became 
friends, until before my month was up I was as 
much in love as man could be. We were quietly 
married at a registry office, and we returned to 
Norfolk a wedded couple. You’ll think it very 
mad, Mr. Holmes, that a man of a good old family 
should marry a wife in this fashion, knowing 
nothing of her past or of her people, but if you saw 
her and knew her, it would help you to understand. 

“She was very straight about it, was Elsie. 
I can’t say that she did not give me every chance of 
getting out of it if I wished to do so. ‘I have had 
some very disagreeable associations in my life,’ 
said she, ‘I wish to forget all about them. I 
would rather never allude to the past, for it is 
very painful to me. If you take me, Hilton, you 
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will take a woman who has nothing that she need 
be personally ashamed of; but you will have to be 
content with my word for it, and to allow me to be 
silent as to all that passed up to the time when I 
became yours. If these conditions are too hard, 
then go back to Norfolk, and leave me to the 
lonely life in which you found me. ' It was only 
the day before our wedding that she said those 
very words to me. I told her that I was content 
to take her on her own terms, and I have been as 
good as my word. 

“Well, we have been married now for a year, and 
very happy we have been. But about a month 
ago, at the end of June, I saw for the first time 
signs of trouble. One day my wife received a 
letter from America. I saw the American stamp. 
She turned deadly white, read the letter, and threw 
it into the fire. She made no allusion to it after- 
ward, and I made none, for a promise is a promise, 
but she has never known an easy hour from that 
moment. There is always a look of fear upon her 
face — a look as if she were waiting and expecting. 
She would do better to trust me. She would find 
that I was her best friend. But until she speaks, 
I can say nothing. Mind you, she is a truthful 
woman, Mr. Holmes, and whatever trouble there 
may have been in her past life it has been no fault 
of hers. I am only a simple Norfolk squire, but 
there is not a man in England who ranks his 
family honor more highly than I do. She knows it 
well, and she knew it well before she married me. 
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She would never bring any stain upon it — of that 
I am sure. 

“ Well, now I come to the queer part of my story. 
About a week ago — it was the Tuesday of last 
week — I found on one of the window-sills a num- 
ber of absurd little dancing figures like these upon 
the paper. They were scrawled with chalk. I 
thought that it was the stable-boy who had drawn 
them, but the lad swore he knew nothing about it. 
Anyhow, they had come there during the night. I 
had them washed out, and I only mentioned the 
matter to my wife afterward. To my surprise, 
she took it very seriously, and begged me if any 
more came to let her see them. None did come 
for a week, and then yesterday morning I found 
this paper lying on the sun-dial in the garden. I 
showed it to Elsie, and down she dropped in a 
dead faint. Since then she has looked like a wo- 
man in a dream, half dazed, and with terror always 
lurking in her eyes. It was then that I wrote and 
sent the paper to you, Mr. Holmes. It was not 
a thing that I could take to the police, for they 
would have laughed at me, but you will tell me 
what to do. I am not a rich man, but if there is 
any danger threatening my little woman, I would 
spend my last copper to shield her.” 

He was a fine creature, this man of the old 
English soil — simple, straight, and gentle, with his 
great, earnest blue eyes and broad, comely face. 
His love for his wife and his trust in her shone in 
his features. Holmes had listened to his story 
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with the utmost attention, and now he sat for 
some time in silent thought. 

“Don’t you think, Mr. Cubitt,” said he, at last, 
“that your best plan would be to make a direct 
appeal to your wife, and to ask her to share her 
secret with you? ” 

Hilton Cubitt shook his massive head. 

“A promise is a promise, Mr. Holmes. If Elsie 
wished to tell me she would. If not, it is not for 
me to force her confidence. But I am justified in 
taking my own line — and I will.” 

“Then I will help you with all my heart. In 
the first place, have you heard of any strangers 
being seen in yoim neighborhood?” 

“No.” 

“ I presume that it is a very quiet place. Any 
fresh face would cause comment?” 

“In the immediate neighborhood, yes. But we 
have several small watering-places not very far 
away. And the farmers take in lodgers.” 

“These hieroglyphics have evidently a meaning. 
If it is a purely arbitrary one, it may be impossible 
for us to solve it. If, on the other hand, it is 
systematic, I have no doubt that we shall get to 
the bottom of it. But this particular sample is 
so short that I can do nothing, and the-facts which 
you have brought me are so indefinite that we have 
no basis for an investigation. I would suggest 
that you return to Norfolk, that you keep a keen 
lookout, and that you take an exact copy of any 
fresh dancing men which may appear. It is a 
thousand pities that we have not a reproduction 
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of those which were done in chalk upon the 
window-sill. Make a discreet inquiry also as to 
any strangers in the neighborhood. When you 
have collected some fresh evidence, come to me 
again. That is the best advice which I can give 
you, Mr. Hilton Cubitt. If there are any press- 
ing fresh developments, I shall be always ready 
to run down and see you in your Norfolk home.” 

The interview left Sherlock Holmes very 
thoughtful, and several times in the next few days 
I saw him take his slip of paper from his note-book 
and look long and earnestly at the curious figures 
inscribed upon it. He made no allusion to the 
affair, however, until one afternoon a fortnight 
or so later. I was going out when he called me 
back. 

“You had better stay here, Watson.” 

“Why?” 

“ Because I had a wire from Hilton Cubitt this 
morning. You remember Hilton Cubitt, of the 
dancing men? He was to reach Liverpool Street 
at one-twenty. He may be here at any moment. 
I gather from his wire that there have been some 
new incidents of importance.” 

We had not long to wait, for our Norfolk squire 
came straight from the station as fast as a han- 
som could bring him. He was looking worried 
and depressed, with tired eyes and a lined fore- 
head. 

“It’s getting on my nerves, this business, Mr. 
Holmes,” said he, as he sank, like a wearied man, 
into an armchair. “ It’s bad enough to feel that 
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you are surrounded by unseen, unknown folk, who 
h^ve some kind of design upon you, but when, in 
addition to that, you know that it is just killing 
your wife by inches, then it becomes as much as 
flesh and blood can endure. She’s wearing away 
under it — ^just wearing away before my eyes.” 

“Has she said anything yet?” 

“No, Mr. Holmes, she has not. And yet there 
have been times when the poor girl has wanted to 
speak, and yet could not quite bring herself to take 
the plunge. I have tried to help her, but I dare 
say I did it clumsily, and scared her from it. She 
has spoken about my old family, and our repu- 
tation in the county, and our pride in our unsullied 
honor, and I always felt it was leading to the 
point, but somehow it turned off before we got 
there.” 

“But you have found out something for your- 
self?” 

“A good deal, Mr. Holmes. I have several 
fresh dancing-men pictures for you to examine, 
and, what is more important, I have seen the 
fellow.” 

“What, the man who draws them?” 

“Yes, I saw him at his work. But I will tell 
you everything in order. When I got back after 
my visit to you, the very first thing I saw next 
morning was a fresh crop of dancing men. They 
had been drawn in chalk upon the black wooden 
door of the tool-house, which stands beside the 
lawn in full view of the front windows. I took 
an exact copy, and here it is.” He unfolded a 
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paper and laid it upon the table. Here is a 
copy of the hieroglyphics: 

“Excellent!” said Holmes. “Excellent! Pray 
continue.” 

“When I had taken the copy, I rubbed out the 
marks, but, two mornings later, a fresh inscription 
had appeared. I have a copy of it here”: 

Holmes rubbed his hands and chuckled with 
delight. 

“Our material is rapidly accumulating,” said he. 

“Three days later a message was left scrawled 
upon paper, and placed under a pebble upon the 
sun-dial. Here it is. The characters are, as you 
see, exactly the same as the last one. After that I 
determined to lie in wait, so I got out my revolver 
and I sat up in my study, which overlooks the lawn 
and garden. About two in the morning I was 
seated by the window, all being dark save for the 
moonlight outside, when I heard steps behind me, 
and there was my wife in her dressing-gown. She 
implored me to come to bed. I told her frankly 
that I wished to see who it was who played such 
absm’d tricks upon us. She answered that it was 
some senseless practical joke, and that I should not 
take any notice of it. 

“Tf it really annoys you, Hilton, we might go 
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and travel, you and I, and so avoid this nui- 
sance. ’ 

“ ‘What, be driven out of our own house by a 
practical joker?’ said I. ‘Why, we should have 
the whole county laughing at us. ’ 

“ ‘Well, come to bed, ’ said she, ‘and we can dis- 
cuss it in the morning. ’ 

“Suddenly, as she spoke, I saw her white face 
grow whiter yet in the moonlight, and her hand 
tightened upon my shoulder. Something was 
moving in the shadow of the tool-house. I saw a 
dark, creeping figure which crawled round the cor- 
ner and squatted in front of the door. Seizing my 
pistol, I was rushing out, when my wife threw her 
arms round me and held me with convulsive 
strength. I tried to throw her off, but she clung 
to me most desperately. At last I got clear, but 
by the time I had opened the door and reached 
the house the creature was gone. He had left a 
trace of his presence, however, for there on the 
door was the very same arrangement of dancing 
men which had already twice appeared, and which 
I have copied on that paper. There was no other 
agn of the fellow anywhere, though I ran all over 
the grounds. And yet the amazing thing is that 
he must have been there all the time,- for when I 
examined the door again in the morning he had 
scrawled some more of his pictures under the line 
which I had already seen.” 

“Have you that fresh drawing?” 

“Yes, it is very short, but I made a copy of it, 
and here it is.” 
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Again he produced a paper. The new dance 
was in this form: 

"Tell me,” said Holmes — and I could see by his 
eyes that he was much excited — "was this a mere 
addition to the first, or did it appear to be entirely 
separate?” 

"It was on a different panel of the door.” 

"Excellent! This is far the most important of 
all for our piupose. It fills me with hopes. Now, 
Mr. Hilton Cubitt, please continue your most in- 
teresting statement.” 

“I have nothing more to say, Mr. Holmes, 
except that I was angry with my wife that night 
for having held me back when I might have caught 
the skulking rascal. She said that she feared that 
I might come to harm. For an instant it had 
crossed my mind that perhaps what she really 
feared was that he might come to harm, for I 
could not doubt that she knew who this man was, 
and what he meant by these strange signals. But 
there is a tone in my wife’s voice, Mr. Holmes, 
and a look in her eyes which forbid doubt, and I 
am sure that it was indeed my own safety that was 
in her mind. There’s the whole case, and now I 
want your advice as to what I ought to do. My 
own inclination is to put half a dozen of my farm 
lads in the shrubbery, and when this fellow comes 
again to give him such a hiding that he will leave 
us in peace for the future.” 

"I fear it is too deep a case for such simple 
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remedies/' said Holmes. “How long can you 
stay in London?” 

“I must go back to-day. I would not leav?. 
my wife alone at night for anything. She is very 
nervous, and begged me to come back.” 

“I dare say you are right. But if you could 
have stopped, I might possibly have been able to 
return with you in a day or two. Meanwhile, you 
will leave me these papers, and I think that it is 
very likely that I shall be able to pay you a visit 
shortly and to throw some light upon your case.” 

Sherlock Holmes preserved his calm professional 
manner until our visitor had left us, although it 
was easy for me, who knew him so well, to see that 
he was profoundly excited. The moment that 
Hilton Cubitt's broad back had disappeared 
through the door my comrade rushed to the table, 
laid out all the slips of paper containing dancing 
men in front of him, and threw himself into an 
intricate and elaborate calculation. For two 
hours I watched him as he covered sheet after 
sheet of paper with figures and letters, so com- 
pletely absorbed in his task that he had evidently 
forgotten my presence. Sometimes he was mak- 
ing progress and whistled and sang .at his work; 
sometimes he was puzzled, and would sit for long 
spells with a furrowed brow and a vacant eye. 
finally he sprang from his chair with a cry of 
satisfaction, and walked up and down the room 
rubbing his hands together. Then he wrote a 
long telegram upon a cable form. “ If my answer 
to this is as I hope, you will have a very pretty 
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case to add to your collection, Watson,” said he. 
"I expect that we shall be able to go down to 
Norfolk to-morrow, and to take our friend some 
very definite news as to the secret of his annoy- 
ance.” 

I confess that I was filled with curiosity, but I 
was aware that Holmes liked to make his dis- 
closures at his own time and in his own way, so I 
waited until it should suit him to take me into his 
confidence. 

But there was a delay in answering that tele- 
gram, and two days of impatience followed, 
during which Holmes pricked up his ears at every 
ring of the bell. On the evening of the second 
there came a letter from Hilton Cubitt. All was 
quiet Math him, save that a long inscription had 
appeared that morning upon the pedestal of the 
sun-dial. He inclosed a copy of it, which is here 
reproduced: 

Holmes bent over his grotesque frieze for some 
minutes, and then suddenly sprang to his feet with 
an exclamation of surprise and dismay. His face 
was haggard with anxiety. 

“We have let this affair go far enough,” said he. 
“Is there a train to North Walsham to-night?” 

I turned up the time-table. The last had just 
gone. 
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“Then we shall breakfast early and take the 
very first in the morning,” said Holmes. “Our 
presence is most urgently needed. Ah! here is 
our expected cablegram. One moment, Mrs. 
Hudson, there may be an answer. No, that is 
quite as I expected. This message makes it even 
more essential that we should not lose an hour in 
letting Hilton Cubitt know how matters stand, 
for it is a singular and a dangerous web in 
which our simple Norfolk squire is entangled.” 

So, indeed, it proved, and as I come to the dark 
conclusion of a story which had seemed to me to 
be only childish and bizarre, I experience once 
again the dismay and horror with which I was 
filled. Would that I had some brighter ending 
to communicate to my readers, but these are the 
chronicles of fact, and I must follow to their 
dark crisis the strange chain of events which for 
some days made Riding Thorpe Manor a house- 
hold word through the length and breadth ot 
England. 

We had hardly alighted at North Walsham, and 
mentioned the name of oiu* destination, when the 
station-master hurried toward us. “I suppose 
that you are the detectives from London?” said 
he. 

A look of annoyance passed over Holmes’s face. 

“What makes you think such a thing?” 

“Because Inspector Martin from Norwich has 
just passed through. But maybe you are the 
surgeons. She’s not dead— or wasn’t by last 
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accounts. You may be in time to save her yet 
—though it be for the gallows.” 

Holmes's brow was dark with anxiety. 

“We are going to Riding Thorpe Manor,” said 
he, “but we have heard nothing of what has 
passed there.” 

“It's a terrible business,” said the station- 
master. “They are shot, both Mr. Hilton Cubitt 
and his wife. She shot him and then herself — so 
the servants say. He's dead and her life is 
despaired of. Dear, dear, one of the oldest families 
in the County of Norfolk, and one of the most 
honored.” 

Without a word Holmes hurried to a carriage, 
and during the long seven miles' drive he never 
opened his mouth. Seldom have I seen him so 
utterly despondent. He had been uneasy during 
all our journey from town, and I had observed 
that he had turned over the morning papers with 
anxious attention, but now this sudden realization 
of his worst fears left him in a blank melancholy. 
He leaned back in his seat, lost in gloomy specu- 
lation. Yet there was much around to interest 
us, for we were passing through as singular a 
countiy-side as any in England, where a few 
scattered cottages represented the population of 
to-day, while on every hand enormous square- 
towered churches bristled up from the flat, green 
landscape and told of the glory and prosperity of 
old East Anglia. At last the violet rim of the 
German Ocean appeared over the green edge of 
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the Norfolk coast, and the driver pointed with his 
whip to two old brick and timber gables which 
projected from a grove of trees. “That’s Riding 
Thorpe Manor,” said he. 

As we drove up to the porticoed front door, I 
observed in front of it, beside the tennis lawn, the 
black tool-house and the pedestalled sun-dial with 
which we had such strange associations. A dapper 
little man, with a quick, alert manner and a waxed 
moustache, had just descended from a high dog- 
cart. He introduced himself as Inspector Martin, 
of the Norfolk Constabulary, and he was con- 
siderably astonished when he heard the name of 
my companion. 

“Why, Mr. Holmes, the crime was only com- 
mitted at three this morning. How could you 
hear of it in London and get to the spot as soon as 
I?” 

“I anticipated it. I came in the hope of pre- 
venting it.” 

“Then you must have important evidence, of 
which we are ignorant, for they were said to be a 
most imited couple.” 

“I have only the evidence of the dancing men,” 
said Holmes. “I will explain the matter to you 
later. Meanwhile, since it is too late to prevent 
this tragedy, I am very anxious that I should use 
the knowledge which I possess in order to insure 
that justice be done. Will you associate me in 
your investigation, or will you prefer that I should 
act independently?” 

“I should be proud to feel that we were acting 
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together, Mr. Holmes,” said the inspector, ear- 
nestly. 

“In that case I should be glad to hear the 
evidence and to examine the premises without an 
instant of unnecessary delay.” 

Inspector Martin had the good sense to allow 
my friend to do things in his own fashion, and 
contented himself with carefully noting the results. 
The local surgeon, an old, white-haired man, had 
just come down from Mrs. Hilton Cubitt’s room, 
and he reported that her injuries were serious, but 
not necessarily fatal. The bullet had passed 
through the front of her brain, and it would prob- 
ably be some time before she could regain con- 
sciousness. On the question of whether she had 
been shot or had shot herself, he would not ven- 
ture to express any decided opinion. Certainly 
the bullet had been discharged at very close quar- 
ters. There was only the one pistol found in the 
room, two barrels of which had been emptied. 
Mr. Hilton Cubitt had been shot through the 
heart. It was equally conceivable that he had 
shot her and then himself, or that she had been 
the criminal, for the revolver lay upon the floor 
midway between them. 

“Has he been moved?” asked Holmes. 

“We have moved nothing except the lady. We 
could not leave her lying wounded upon the 
floor.” 

“How long have you been here. Doctor?” 

“Since four o’clock.” 

“Any one else?” 
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"Yes, the constable here.” 

"And you have touched nothing?” 

‘.‘Nothing.” 

"You have acted with great discretion. Who 
sent for you?” 

“The housemaid, Saunders.” 

"Was it she who gave the alarm?” 

"She and Mrs. King, the cook.” 

"Where are they now?” 

"In the kitchen, I believe.” 

“Then I think we had better hear their story at 
once.” 

The old hall, oak-panelled and high-windowed, 
had been turned into a court of investigation. 
Holmes sat in a great, old-fashioned chair, his 
inexorable eyes gleaming out of his haggard face. 
I could read in them a set purpose to devote his 
life to this quest until the client whom he had 
failed to save should at last be avenged. The 
trim Inspector Martin, the old, gray-headed coun- 
try doctor, myself, and a stolid village policeman 
made up the rest of that strange company. 

The two women told their story clearly enough. 
They had been aroused from their sleep by the 
sound of an explosion, which had been followed a 
minute later by a second one. They slept in 
adjoining rooms, and Mrs. King had rushed in to 
Saimders. Together they had descended the 
stairs. The door of the study was open, and a 
candle was burning upon the table. Their master 
lay upon his face in the center of the room. He 
was quite dead. Near the window his wife was 
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crouching, her head leaning against the wall. She 
was horribly wounded, and the side of her face 
was red with blood. She breathed heavily, but 
was incapable of saying an 3 d;hing. The passage, 
as well as the room, was full of smoke and the smell 
of powder. The window was certainly shut and 
fastened upon the inside. Both women were 
positive upon the point. They had at once sent 
for the doctor and for the constable. Then, with 
the aid of the groom and the stable-boy, they had 
conveyed their injured mistress to her room. 
Both she and her husband had occupied the bed. 
She was clad in her dress— he in his dressing gown, 
6ver his night-clothes. Nothing had been moved 
in the study. So far as they knew, there had 
never been any quarrel between husband and 
wife. They had always looked upon them as a 
very united couple. 

These were the main points of the servants’ 
evidence. In answer to Inspector Martin, they 
were clear that every door was fastened upon the 
inside, and that no one could have escaped from 
the house. In answer to Holmes, they both re- 
membered that they were conscious of the smell of 
powder from the moment that they ran out of 
their rooms upon the top floor. “ I commend that 
fact very carefully to your attention,” said Holmes 
to his professional colleague. “And now I think 
that we are in a position to undertake a thorough 
examination of the room.” 

The study proved to be a small chamber, lined 
on three sides with books, and with a writing-table 
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facing an ordinary window, which looked out upon 
the garden. Our first attention was given to the 
body of the unfortunate squire, whose huge frame 
lay stretched across the room. His disordered 
■dress showed that he had been hastily aroused 
from sleep. The bullet had been fired at him from 
the front, and had remained in his body after 
penetrating the heart. His death had certainly 
been instantaneous and painless. There was no 
powder-marking either upon his dressing-gown or 
on his hands. According to the country surgeon, 
the lady had stains upon her face, but none upon 
her hands. 

“The absence of the latter means nothing, 
though its presence may mean everything,” said 
Holmes. ‘Unless the powder from a badly 
fitting cartridge happens to spurt backward, one 
may fire many shots without leaving a sign. I 
would suggest that Mr. Cubitt’s body may now be 
removed. I suppose. Doctor, you have not re- 
covered the bullet which wounded the lady?” 

“A serious operation will be necessary before 
that can be done. But there are still four cart- 
ridges in the revolver. Two have been fired and 
two wounds inflicted, so that each bullet can be 
accounted for.” 

“So it would seem,” said Holmes. “Perhaps 
you can account also for the bullet which has so 
obviously struck the edge of the window?” 

He had turned suddenly, and his long, thin 
finger was pointing to a hole which had been drilled 
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right through the lower window-sash, about an 
inch above the bottom. 

“By George!” cried the inspector. “How ever 
did you see that?” 

“Because I looked for it.” 

“Wonderful!” said the countiy doctor. “You 
are certainly right, sir. Then a third shot has 
been fired, and therefore a third person must have 
been present. But who could that have been, 
and how could he have got away?” 

“That is the problem which we are now about 
to solve,” said Sherlock Holmes. “You remem- 
ber, Inspector Martin, when the servants said 
that on leaving their room they were at once 
conscious of a smell of powder, I remarked that 
the point was an extremely important one?” 

“Yes, sir; but I confess I did not quite follow 
you.” 

“It suggested that at the time of the firing, the 
window as well as the door of the room had been 
open. Otherwise the fumes of powder could not 
have been blown so rapidly through the house. 
A draught in the room was necessary for that. 
Both door and window were only open for a very 
short time, however.” 

“How do you prove that?” 

“Because the candle was not guttered.” 

“Capital!” cried the inspector. “Capital!” 

“Feeling sure that the window had been open 
at the time of the tragedy, I conceived that there 
might have been a third person in the affair, who 
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stood outside this opening and fired through it. 
Any shot directed at this person might hit the 
sash. I looked, and there, sure enough, was the 
bullet mark!” 

“But how came the window to be shut and 
fastened?” 

“The woman’s first instinct would be to shut 
and fasten the window. But, halloa ! what is this? ” 

It was a lady’s hand-bag which stood upon the 
study table — a trim little hand-bag of crocodile- 
skin and silver. Holmes opened it and turned the 
contents out. There were twenty fifty-pound 
notes of the Bank of England held together by an 
india-rubber band — nothing else. 

“This must be preserved, for it will figure in the 
trial,” said Holmes, as he handed the bag with its 
contents to the inspector. “It is now necessary 
that we should try to throw some light upon this 
third bullet, which has clearly, from the splinter- 
ing of the wood, been fired from inside the room. 
I should like to see Mrs. King, the cook, again. 
You said, Mrs. King, that you were awakened by a 
Umd explosion. When you said that, did you 
mean that it seemed to you to be louder than the 
second one?” 

“Well, sir, it wakened me from 'my sleep and so 
it is hard to judge. But it did seem very loud.” 

“You don’t think that it might have been two 
shots fired almost at the same instant?” 

“I am sure I couldn’t say, sir.” 

“ I believe that it was undoubtedly so. I rather 
think, Inspector Martin, that we have now ex- 
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haiisted all that this room can teach us. If you 
will kindly step round with me, we shall see what 
fresh evidence the garden has to offer.” * 

A flower-hed extended up to the study window, 
and we all broke into an exclamation as we ap- 
proached it. The flowers were trampled down, 
and the soft soil was imprinted all over with foot- 
marks. Large, masculine feet they were, with 
peculiarly long, sharp toes. Holmes hunted about 
among the grass and leaves like a retriever after 
a wounded bird. Then, with a cry of satisfaction, 
he bent forward and picked up a little brazen 
cylinder. 

“I thought so,” said he; “the revolver had an 
ejector, and here is the third cartridge. I really 
think. Inspector Martin, that our case is almost 
complete.” 

The county inspector's face had shown his 
intense amazement at the rapid and masterful 
progress of Holmes’s investigation. At first he had 
shown some disposition to assert his own position, 
but now he was overcome with admiration, and 
ready to follow without question wherever Holmes 
led. 

“Whom do you suspect?” he asked. 

“ I'll go into that later. There are several points 
in this problem which I have not been able to 
explain to you yet. Now that I have got so far, 
I had best proceed on my own lines, and then 
clear the whole matter up once and for all.” 

“Just as you wish, Mr. Holmes, so long as we 
get our man.” 
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“I have no desire to make mysteries, but it is 
impossible at the moment of action to enter into 
long and complex explanations. I have the 
threads of this affair all in my hand. Even if this 
lady should never recover consciousness, we can 
still reconstruct the events of last night, and insiu^ 
that justice be done. First of all, I wish to know 
whether there is any inn in this neighbourhood 
known as ‘Elrige’s’?” 

The servants were cross-quesUoned, but none 
of them had heard of such a place. The stable- 
boy threw a light upon the matter by remembering 
that a farmer of that name lived some miles off, in 
the direction of East Ruston. 

“Is it a lonely farm?” 

“Very lonely, sir.” 

“Perhaps they have not heard yet of all that 
happened here during the night?” 

“Maybe not, sir.” 

Holmes thought for a little, and then a curious 
smile played over his face, 

“Saddle a horse, my lad,” said he. “I shall 
wish you to take a note to Elrige’s Farm.” 

He took from his pocket the various slips of the 
dancing men. With these in front of him, he 
worked for some time at the study -table. Finally 
he handed a note to the boy, with directions to 
put it into the hands of the person to whom it was 
addressed, and especially to answer no questions 
of any sort which might be put to him. I saw the 
outside of the note, addressed in straggling, ir- 
regular characters, very unlike Holmes’s usual 
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precise hand. It was consigned to Mr. Abe 
Slaney, Elrige’s Farm, East Ruston, Norfolk. 

“I think, Inspector,” Holmes remarked, “that 
you would do well to telegraph for an escort, as, if 
my calculations prove to be correct, you may have 
a particularly dangerous prisoner to convey to the 
county jail. The boy who takes this note could 
no doubt forward your telegram. If there is an 
afternoon train to town, Watson, I think we should 
do well to take it, as I have a chemical analysis 
of some interest to finish, and this investigation 
draws rapidly to a close.” 

When the youth had been dispatched with the 
note, Sherlock Holmes gave his instructions to the 
servants. If any visitor were to call asking for 
Mrs. Hilton Cubitt, no information should be 
given as to her condition, but he was to be shown 
at once into the drawing room. He impressed 
these points upon them with the utmost earnest- 
ness. Finally he led the way into the drawing 
room, with the remark that the business was now 
out of our hands, and that we must while away the 
time as best we might until we could see what was 
in store for us. The doctor had departed to his 
patients, and only the inspector and myself re- 
mained. 

“I think that I can help you to pass an hour 
in an interesting and profitable manner,” said 
Holmes, drawing his chair up to the table, and 
spreading out in front of him the various papers 
upon which were recorded the antics of the 
dancing men. “As to you, friend Watson, I owe 
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you every atonement for having allowed your 
natural curiosity to remain so long unsatisfied. 
To you, Inspector, the whole incident may appeal 
as a remarkable professional study. I must tell 
you, first of all, the interesting circumstances 
connected with the previous consultations which 
Mr. Hilton Cubitt has had with me in Baker 
Street.” He then shortly recapitulated the facts 
which have already been recorded. 

“ I have here in front of me these singular pro- 
ductions, at which one might smile, had they not 
proved themselves to be the forerunners of so 
terrible a tragedy. I am fairly familiar with all 
forms of secret writings, and am myself the 
author of a trifling monograph upon the subject, 
in which I analyze one hundred and sixty separate 
ciphers, but I confess that this is entirely new to 
me. The object of those who invented the system 
has apparently been to conceal that these charac- 
ters convey a message, and to give the idea that 
they are the mere random sketches of children. 

“Having once recognized, however, that the 
symbols stood for letters, and having applied the 
rules which guide us in all forms of secret writings, 
the solution was easy enough. The first message 
submitted to me was so short that it was impos- 
sible for me to do more than to say, with some 
confidence, that the symbol ♦ stood for E. As 
you are aware, E is the most ^ common letter in 
the English alphabet, and it predominates to so 
marked an extent that even in a short sentence 
one would expect to find it most often. Out of 
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fifteen symbols in the first message, four were the 
same, so it was reasonable to set this down as E. 
It is true that in some cases the figure was bearing 
a flag, and in some cases not, but it was probable, 
from the way in which the flags were distributed, 
that they were used to break the sentence up into 
words. I accepted this as a hypothesis, and noted 
that E was represented by ^ 

“But now came the real ^ diflSculty of the in- 
quiry. The order of the English letters after E is 
by no means well marked, and any preponderance 
which may be shown in an average of a printed 
sheet may be reversed in a single short sentence. 
Speaking roughly, T, A, 0, I, N, S, H, R, D, and 
L are the numerical order in which letters occur; 
but T, A, O, and I are very nearly abreast of each 
other, and it would be an endless task to try 
each combination until a meaning was arrived at. 
I therefore waited for fresh material. In my 
second interview with Mr. Hilton Cubitt he was 
able to give me two other short sentences and one 
message, which appeared — since there was no 
flag — to be a single word. Here are the symbols. 
Now, in the single word I have already got the two 
E’s coming second and fourth in a word of five 
letters. It might be ‘sever, ’ or ‘lever, ’ or ‘never. ' 
There can be no question that the latter as a reply 
to an appeal is far the most probable, and the 
circumstances pointed to its being a reply written 
by the lady. Accepting it as correct, we are now 
able to say that the symbols stand respec- 
tively for N, V, and R. “ 
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'‘Even now I was in considerable difficulty, but 
a happy thought put me in possession of several 
other letters. It occurred to me that if these 
appeals came, as I expected, from someone who 
had been intimate with the lady in her early life, 
a combination which contained two E’s with 
three letters between might very well stand for 
the name ‘ ELSIE. ’ On examination I found that 
such a combination formed the termination of 
the message which was three times repeated. It 
was certainly some appeal to ‘ Elae. ’ In this way 
1 had got my L, S, and I. But what appeal could 
it be? There were only four letters in the word 
which preceded ‘ Elsie, ’ and it ended in E. Surely 
the word must be ‘ COME. ’ I tried all other four 
letters ending in E, but could find none to fit the 
case. So now I was in possession of C, O, and M, 
and I was in a position to attack the first message 
once more, dividing it into words and putting 
dots for each symbol which was still unknown. So 
treated, it worked out in this fashion: 

.M .ERE ..E SL.NE. 

“Now the first letter can only be A, which is a 
most useful discovery, since it occurs no fewer 
than three times in this short sentence, and the 
H is also apparent in the second word. Now it 
becomes: 

AM HERE A. E. SLANE. 

Or, filling in the obvious vacancies in the name: 

AM HERE ABE SLANEY. 
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I had SO many letters now that I could proceed 
with considerable confidence to the second mes- 
sage, which worked out in this fashion: 

A. ELRI.es 

Here I could only make sense by putting T and 
G for the missing letters, and supposing that the 
name was that of some house or inn at which the 
writer was staying.” 

Inspector Martin and I had listened with the 
utmost interest to the full and clear account of 
how my friend had produced results which had 
led to so complete a command over our difficul- 
ties. 

“What did you do then, sir?” asked the in- 
spector. 

“I had every reason to suppose that this Abe 
Slaney was an American, since Abe is an American 
contraction, and since a letter from America had 
been the starting-point of all the trouble. I had 
also every cause to think that there was some 
criminal secret in the matter. The lady’s allu- 
sions to her past, and her refusal to take her hus- 
band into her confidence, both pointed in that 
direction. I therefore cabled to my friend, Wilson 
Hargreave, of the New York Police Bureau, who 
has more than once made use of my knowledge of 
London crime. I asked him whether the name of 
Abe Slaney was known to him. Here is his reply: 
‘The most dangerous crook in Chicago.’ On the 
very evening upon which I had his answer, Hilton 
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Cubitt sent me the last message from Slaney„ 
Working with known letters, it took this form: 

ELSIE .RE.ARE TO MEET THY GO. 

The addition of a P and a D completed a message 
which showed me that the rascal was proceeding 
from persuasion to threats, and my knowledge of 
the crooks of Chicago prepared me to find that he 
might very rapidly put his words into action. I 
at once came to Norfolk with my friend and 
colleague. Doctor Watson, but, unhappily, only in 
time to find that the worst had already occurred." 

“It is a privilege to be associated with you in 
the handling of a case,” said the inspector, warmly. 
“You will excuse me, however, if I speak frankly 
to you. You are only answerable to yourself, but 
I have to answer to my superiors. If this Abe 
Slaney, living at Elrige’s, is indeed the murderer, 
and if he has made his escape while I am seated 
here, I should certainly get into serious trouble.” 

“You need not be uneasy. He will not try to 
escape.” 

“How do you know?” 

“To fiy would be a confession of guilt.” 

“Then let us go to arrest him.” 

“ I expect him here every instant.” 

“But why should he come?” 

“Because I have written and asked him.” 

“But this is incredible, Mr. Holmes! Why 
should he come because you have asked him? 
Would not such a request rather rouse his sus- 
picions and cause him to fiy?” 
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“ I think I have known how to frame the letter,” 
said Sherlock Holmes. “In fact, if I am not very 
much mistaken, here is the gentleman himself 
coming up the drive.” 

A man was striding up the path which led to the 
door. He was a tall, handsome, swarthy fellow, 
clad in a suit of gray flannel, with a Panama hat, 
a bristling black beard, and a great, aggressive 
hooked nose, and flourishing a cane as he walked. 
He swaggered up the path as if the place belonged 
to him, and we heard his loud, confident peal at 
the bell. 

“I think, gentlemen,” said Holmes, quietly, 
“that we had best take up our position behind the 
door. Every precaution is necessary when dealing 
with such a fellow. You will need your handcuffs. 
Inspector. You can leave the talking to me.” 

We waited in silence for a minute — one of those 
minutes which one can never forget. Then the door 
opened and the man stepped in. In an instant 
Holmes clapped a pistol to his head, and Martin 
slipped the handcuffs over his wrists. It was all 
done so swiftly and deftly that the fellow was help- 
less before he knew that he was attacked. He glared 
from one to the other of us with a pair of blazing 
black eyes. Then he burst into a bitter laugh. 

“Well, gentlemen, you have the drop on me this 
time. I seem to have knocked up against some- 
thing hard. But I came here in answer to a letter 
from Mrs. Hilton Cubitt. Don’t tell me that she 
is in this? Don’t tell me that she helped to set a 
trap for me?” 
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“Mrs. Hilton Cubitt was seriously injured, and 
is at death’s door.’’ 

The man gave a hoarse cry of grief, which rang 
through the house. 

“You’re crazy!’’ he cried, fiercely. “It was he 
that was hurt, not she. Who would have hurt 
little Elsie? I may have threatened her — Grod 
forgive me! — but I would not have touched a hair 
of her pretty head. Take it back— you! Say 
that she is not hurt!” 

“She was found, badly wounded, by the side of 
her dead husband.” 

He sank with a deep groan on to the settee, and 
buried his face in his manacled hands. For five 
minutes he was silent. Then he raised his face 
once more, and spoke with the cold composure of 
despair. 

“I have nothing to hide from you, gentlemen,” 
said he. “If I shot the man he had his shot at 
me, and there’s no murder in that. But if you 
think I could have hurt that woman, then you 
don’t know either me or her. I tell you, there 
was never a man in this world loved a woman more 
than I loved her. I had a right to her. She was 
pledged to me years ago. Who was .this English- 
man that he should come between us? I tell you 
that I had the first right to her, and that I was 
only claiming my own.” 

“She broke away from your influence when she 
found the man that you are,” said Holmes, sternly. 
“She fled from America to avoid you, and she 
married an honorable gentlemain in England. 
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You dogged her and followed her and made her 
life a misery to her, in order to induce her to 
abandon the husband whom she loved and re- 
spected in order to fly with you, whom she feared 
and hated. You have ended by bringing about 
the death of a noble man and driving his wife to 
suicide. That is your record in this business, 
Mr. Abe Slaney, and you will answer for it to the 
law.” 

“If Elsie dies, I care nothing what becomes of 
me,” said the American. He opened one of his 
hands, and looked at a note crumpled up in his 
palm. “See here, mister,” he cried, with a gleam 
of suspicion in his eyes, “you’re not trying to 
scare me over this, are you? If this lady is hurt 
as bad as you say, who was it that wrote this 
note?” He tossed it forward on to the table. 

“ I wrote it, to bring you here.” 

“You wrote it? There was no one on earth 
outside the Joint who knew the secret of the 
dancing men. How came you to write it?” 

“What one man can invent another can dis- 
cover,” said Holmes. “There is a cab coming 
to convey you to Norwich, Mr. Slaney. But, 
meanwhile, you have time to make some small 
reparation for the injury you have wrought. 
Are you aware that Mrs. Hilton Cubitt has her- 
self lain under grave suspicion of the mimder of 
her husband, and that it was only my presence 
here, and the knowledge which I happened to 
possess, which has saved her from the accusation? 
The least that you owe her is to make it dear to 
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the whole world that she was in no way, directly 
or indirectly, responsible for his tragic end.” 

“ I ask nothing better,” said the American. “ I 
guess the very best case I can make for myself is 
the absolute naked truth.” 

“It is my duty to warn you that it will be used 
against you,” cried the inspector, with the mag- 
nificent fair-play of the British criminal law. 

Slaney shrugged his shoulders. 

“I’ll chance that,” said he. “First of all, I 
want you gentlemen to understand that I have 
known this lady since she was a child. There were 
seven of us in a gang in Chicago, and Elsie’s father 
was the boss of the Joint. He was a clever man, 
was old Patrick. It was he who invented that 
writing, which would pass as a child’s scrawl unless 
you just happened to have the key to it. Well, 
Elsie learned some of our ways, but she couldn’t 
stand the business, and she had a bit of honest 
money of her own, so she gave us all the slip and 
got away to London. She had been engaged to 
me, and she would have married me, I believe, if 
I had taken over another profession, but she 
would have nothing to do with anything on the 
cross. It was only after her marriage to this 
Englishman that I was able to find out where she 
was. I wrote to her, but got no answer. After 
that I came over, and, as letters were no use, I 
put my messages where she could read them. 

“Well, I have been here a month now. I lived 
in that farm, where I had a room down below, and 
could get in and out every night, and no one the 
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wiser. I tried all I could to coax Elsie away. I 
knew that she read the messages, for once she 
wrote an answer under one of them. Then my 
temper got the better of me, and I began to 
threaten her. She sent me a letter then, imploring 
me to go away, and sa3dng that it would break her 
heart if any scandal should come upon her hus- 
band. She said that she would come down when 
her husband was asleep at three in the morning, 
and speak with me through the end window, if 
I would go away afterward and leave her in peace. 
She came down and brought money with her, 
trying to bribe me to go. This made me mad, and 
I caught her arm and tried to pull her through 
the window. At that moment in rushed the hus 
band with his revolver in his hand. Elsie had 
sunk dowm upon the floor, and we were face to 
face. I was heeled also, and I held up my gun 
to scare him off and let me get away. He fired 
and missed me. I pulled off almost at the same 
instant, and down he dropped. I made away 
across the garden, and as I went I heard the 
window shut behind me. That's God’s truth, 
gentlemen, every word of it; and I heard no more 
about it until that lad came riding up with a 
note which made me walk in here, like a jay, and 
give myself into your hands.” 

A cab had driven up whilst the American had 
been talking. Two uniformed policemen sat 
inside. Inspector Martin rose and touched his 
prisoner on the shoulder. 

“It is time for us to go.” 
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“Can I see her first?” 

“No, she is not conscious. Mr. Sherlock 
Holmes, I only hope that, if ever again I have an 
important case, I shall have the good fortune to 
have you by my side.” 

We stood at the window and watched the cab 
drive away. As I turned back, my eye caught the 
pellet of paper which the prisoner had tossed upon 
the table. It was the note with which Holmes 
had decoyed him. 

“See if you can read it, Watson,” said he, with 
a smile. 

It contained no word, but this little line of 
dancing men. 

“If you use the code which I have explained,” 
said Holmes, “you will find that it simply means 
' Come here at once. ’ I was convinced that it was 
an invitation which he would not refuse, since he 
could never imagine that it could from any one 
but the lady. And so, my dear Watson, we have 
ended by turning the dancing men to good when 
they have so often been the agents of evil, and I 
think that I have fulfilled my promise of giving 
you something unusual for your notebook. Three- 
forty is our train, and I fancy we should be back 
in Baker Street for dinner.” 

Only one word of epilogue. The American, 
Abe Slaney, was condemned to death at the 
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winter assizes at Norwich, but his penalty was 
changed to penal servitude in consideration of 
mitigating circumstances, and the certainty that 
Hilton Cubitt had fired the first shot. Of Mrs. 
Hilton Cubitt I only know that I have heard she 
recovered entirely, and that she still remains a 
widow, devoting her whole life to the care of the 
poor and to the administration of her husband’s 
estate. 

Conan Doyle. 



MAY 23 

(Thomas Hood, barn May 23, 1799) 

ON A JOKE I ONCE HEARD PROM THE LATE THOMAS 
HOOD 

. . . Now, Hood is passed away — passed off 
the earth as much as Goldsmith or Horace. The 
times in which he lived, and in which very many 
of us lived and were young, are changing or 
changed. I saw Hood once as a young man, at a 
dinner which seems almost as ghostly now as that 
masquerade at the Pantheon (1772), of which we 
were speaking anon. It was at a dinner of the 
Literary Fund, in that vast apartment which is 
hung round with the portraits of very large 
Royal Freemasons, now unsubstantial ghosts. 
There at the end of the room was Hood. Some 
publishers, I think, were our companions. I quite 
remember his pale face; he was thin and deaf, and 
very silent; he scarcely opened his lips during the 
dinner, and he made one pun. Some gentleman 

missed his snuff-box, and Hood said, (the 

Freemasons’ Tavern was kept, you mxxst remem- 
ber, by Mr. Cuff in those days, not by its present 
proprietors). Well, the box being lost, and asked 
for, and Cuff (remember that name) being the 

140 
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name of the landlord, Hood opened his silent 
jaws and said ***** Shall I tell you what he 
said? It was not a very good pun, which the 
great punster then made. Choose your favorite 
pun out of “Whims and Oddities,” and fancy that 
it was the joke which he contributed to the 
hilarity of our little table. 

Where those asterisks are drawn on the page, 
you must know, a pause occurred, during which 
I was engaged with “Hood’s Own,” having been 
referred to the book by this life of the author 
which I have just been reading. I am not going 
to dissert on Hood’s humor; I am not a fair judge. 
Have I not said elsewhere that there are one or 
two wonderfully old gentlemen still alive who used 
to give me tips when I was a boy? I can’t be a 
fair critic about them. I always think of that 
sovereign, that rapture of raspberry-tarts, which 
made my young days happy. Those old sov- 
ereign-contributors may tell stories ever so old, 
and I shall laugh; they may commit murder, and 
I shall believe it was justifiable homicide. There 
is my friend Baggs, who goes about abusing me, 
and of course our dear mutual friends tell me. 
Abuse away, mon bon! You were so kind to me 
when I wanted kindness, that you may take the 
change out of that gold now, and say I am a 
cannibal and Negro, if you will. Ha, Baggs! 
Dost thou wince as thou readest this line? Does 
guilty conscience throbbing at thy breast tell 
thee of whom the fable is narrated? Puff out 
thy wrath, and, when it has ceased to blow, my 
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Baggs shall be to me as the Baggs of old — the 
generous, the gentle, the friendly. 

No, on second thoughts, I am determined I 
will not repeat that joke which I heard Hood 
make. He says he wrote these jokes with such 
ease that he sent manuscripts to the publishers 
faster than they could acknowledge the receipt 
thereof. I won’t say that they were all good 
jokes, or that to read a great book full of them is 
a work at present altogether jocular. Writing 
to a friend respecting some memoir of him which 
had been published. Hood says, “You will judge 
how well the author knows me, when he says my 
mind is rather serious than comic.” At the time 
when he wrote these words, he evidently under- 
valued his own serious power, and thought that 
in punning and broad-grinning lay his chief 
strength. Is not there something touching in 
that simplicity and humility of faith? “To make 
laugh is my calling,” says he; “I must jump, I 
must grin, I must tumble, I must turn language 
head over heels, and leap through grammar”; 
and he goes to his work humbly and courageously, 
and what he has to do that does he with all his 
might, through sickness, through sorrow, through 
exile, poverty, fever, depression — there he is, 
always ready to his work, and with a jewel of 
genius in his pocket! Why, when he laid down 
his puns and pranks, put the motley off, and spoke 
out of his heart, all England and America listened 
with tears and wonder! Other men have de- 
lusions of conceit, and fancy themselves greater 
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than they are, and that the world slights them. 
Have we not heard how Liston always thought he 
ought to play Hamlet? Here is a man with a 
power to touch the heart almost unequalled, and 
he passes days and years in writing, “Young Ben 
he was a nice young man,” and so forth. To say 
truth, I have been reading in a book of “Hood’s 
Own” until I am perfectly angry. “You great 
man, you good man, you true genius and poet,” 
I cry out, as I turn page after page. “Do, do, 
make no more of these jokes, but be yourself, 
and take your station.” 

When Hood was on his deathbed. Sir Robert 
Peel, who only knew of his illness, not of his im- 
minent danger, wrote to him a noble and touching 
letter, announcing that a pension was conferred 
on him: 

“I am more than repaid,” writes Peel, “by the 
personal satisfaction which I have had in doing 
that for which you return me warm and char- 
acteristic acknowledgments. 

“You perhaps think that you are known to one 
with such multifarious occupations as myself, 
merely by general reputation as an author; but I 
assure you that there can be little, which you have 
written and acknowledged, which I have not read; 
and that there are few who can appreciate and 
admire more than myself, the good sense and good 
feeling which have taught you to infuse so much 
fun and merriment into writings correcting folly 
and exposing absurdities, and yet never trespass- 
ing beyond those limits within which wit and 
facetiousness are not very often confined. You 
may write on with the consciousness of indepen- 
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dence, as free and unfettered, as if no communica- 
tion had ever passed between us. I am not 
conferring a ptrivate obligation upon you, but am 
fulfilling the intentions of the legislature, which 
has placed at the disposal of the Crown a certain 
sum (miserable, indeed, in amount) to be applied 
to the recognition of public claims on the bounty 
of the Crown. If you will review the names of 
those whose claims have been admitted on account 
of their literary or scientific eminence, you will 
find an ample confirmation of the truth of my 
statement. 

“One return, indeed, I shall ask of you, — that 
you will give me the opportunity of making your 
personal acquaintance.” 

And Hood, writing to a friend, enclosing a copy 
of Peel’s letter, says, “Sir R. Peel came from 
Burleigh on Tuesday night, and went down to 
Brighton on Saturday. If he had written by post, 
I should not have had it till to-day. So he sent 
his servant with the enclosed on Saturday night; 
another mark of considerate attention.” He is 
frightfully unwell, he continues: his wife says he 
looks quite green; but ill as he is, poor fellow, “his 
well is not dry. He has pumped out a sheet of 
Christmas fun, is drawing some cuts, and shall 
write a sheet more of his novel.” 

Oh, sad, marvellous picture of courage, of hon- 
esty, of patient endurance, of duty struggling 
against pain ! How noble Peel’s figure is standing 
by that sick bed! how generous his words, how 
dignified and sincere his compassion! And the 
poor dying man, with a heart full of natural grati- 
tude toward his noble benefactor, must turn to- 
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him and say — “If it be well to be remembered by 
a Minister, it is better still not to be forgotten by 
him in a ‘hurly Burleigh!”’ Can you laugh? Is 
not the joke horribly pathetic from the poor dying 
lips? As dying Robin Hood must fire a last shot 
with his bow — as one reads of Catholics on their 
death-beds putting on a Capuchin dress to go out 
of the world — here is poor Hood at his last hour 
putting on his ghastly motley, and uttering one 
joke more. 

He dies, however, in dearest love and peace with 
his children, wife, friends; to the former especially 
his whole life had been devoted, and every day 
showed his fidelity, simplicity, and affection. In 
gding through the record of his most pure, modest, 
honorable life, and living along with him, you come 
to trust him thoroughly, and feel that here is a 
most loyal, affectionate, and upright soul, with 
whom you have been brought into communion. 
Can we say as much of the lives of all men of let- 
ters? Here is one at least without guile, without 
pretension, without scheming, of a pure life, to his 
family and little modest circle of friends tenderly 
devoted. 

And what a hard work, and what a slender 
reward! In the little domestic details with which 
the book abounds, what a simple life is shown to 
us! The most simple little pleasing and amuse- 
ments delight and occupy him. You have revels 
on shrimps; the good wife making the pie; details 
about the maid, and criticisms on her conduct; 
wonderful tricks played with the plum-pudding — 
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all the pleasures centering round the little humble 
home. One of the first men of his time, he is ap- 
pointed editor of a Magazine at a salary of 300i. per 
annum, signs himself exultingly “Ed. N. M. M.,” 
and the family rejoice over the income as over 
a fortune. He goes to a Greenwich dinner — ^what 
a feast and a rejoicing afterward! 

“Well, we drank ‘the Boz' with a delectable 
clatter, which drew from him a good warm-hearted 
speech. ... He looked very well, and had a 
younger brother along with him. . . . Then 
we had songs. Barham chanted a Robin Hood 
ballad, and Cruikshank sang a burlesque ballad of 

Lord H ; and somebody, unknown to me, gave 

a capital imitation of a French showman. Then we 
toasted Mrs. Boz, and the Chairman, and Vice, 
and the Traditional Priest sang the ‘Deep deep 
sea,' in his deep deep voice; and then we drank 
to Proctor, who wrote the said song; also Sir J. 
Wilson's good health, and Cruikshank’s, and 
Ainsworth’s: and a Manchester friend of the latter 
sang a Manchester ditty, so full of trading stuff, 
that it really seemed to have been not composed, 
but manufactured. Jerdan, as Jerdanish as usual 
on such occasions — ^ou know how paradoxically 
he is quite at home in dining out. As to myself, 
I had to make my second maiden speech, for Mr. 
Monckton Milnes proposed my health in terms my 
modesty might allow me to repeat to you, but 
my memory won't. However, I ascribed the toast 
to my notoriously bad health, and assured them 
that their wishes had already improved it — that 
I felt a brisker circulation — a more genial warmth 
about the heart, and explained that a certain 
trembling of my hand was not from palsy, or my 
old ague, but an inclination in my hand to shake 
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itself with every one present. Whereupon I had 
to go through the friendly ceremony with as many 
of the company as were within reach, besides a 
few more who came express from the other end of 
the table. Very gratifying, wasn’t it? Though 
I cannot go quite so far as Jane, who wants me 
to have that hand chopped off, bottled, and pre- 
served in spirits. She was sitting up for me, very 
anxiously as usual when I go out, because I am so 
domestic and steady, and was down at the door 
before I could ring at the gate, to which Boz kindly 
sent me in his own carriage. Poor girl! what 
would she do if she had a wild husband instead 
of a tame one?” 

And the poor anxious wife is sitting up, and fondles 
the hand which has been shaken by so many il- 
lustrioxis men! The little feast dates back only 
eighteen years, and yet somehow it seems as distant 
as a dinner at Mr. Thrale's or a meeting at Will's. 

Poor little gleam of sunshine! very little good 
cheer enlivens that sad simple life. We have the 
triumph of the Magazine : then a new Magazine pro- 
jected and produced : then illness and the last scene, 
and the kind Peel by the dying man’s bedside 
speaking noble words of respect and ssunpathy ; and 
soothing the last throbs of the tender honest heart. 

I like, I say. Hood’s life even better than his 
books, and I wish, with all my heart. Monsieur 
et cher confrkre, the same could be said for both of 
us, when the inkstream of oiu* life hath ceased to 
run. Yes; if I drop first, dear Baggs, I trust you 
may find reason to modify some of the unfavor- 
able views of my character, which you are freely 
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imparting to our mutual friends. What ought 
to be the literary man's point of honor nowadays? 
Suppose, friendly reader, you are one of the craft, 
what legacy would you like to leave to yoim chil- 
dren? First of all (and by Heaven’s gracious 
help), you would pray and strive to give them such 
an endowment of love, as should last certainly for 
all their lives, and perhaps be transmitted to their 
children. You would (by the same aid and bless- 
ing) keep your honor pure, and transmit a name 
imstained to those who have a right to bear it. 
You would — though this faculty of giving is one 
of the easiest of the literary man’s qualities — you 
would, out of your earnings, small or great, be able 
to help a poor brother in need, to dress his wounds, 
and, if it were but twopence, to give him succor. 
Is the money which the noble Macaulay gave to 
the poor lost to his family? God forbid. To the 
loving hearts of his kindred is it not rather the 
most precious part of their inheritance? It was 
invested in love and righteous doing, and it bears 
interest in heaven. You will, if letters be your 
vocation, find saving harder than giving and 
spending. To save be your endeavor, too, against 
the night's coming when no man may work; when 
the arm is weary with the long day’s labor; 
when the brain perhaps grows dark; when the old, 
who can labor no more, want warmth and rest, 
and the young ones call for supper. 

I copied the little galley-slave, who is made 
to figure in the initial letter of this paper, from 
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a quaint old silver spoon which we purchased in 
a curiosity-shop at The Hague. It is one of the 
gift spoons so common in Holland, and which 
have multiplied so astonishingly of late years at 
our dealers’ in old silverware. Along the stem 
of the spoon are written the words: “Anno 1609, 
Bin ick aldus ghekledt gheghaen” In the year 
1609 I went thus clad.” The good Dutchman 
was released from his Algerine captivity (I im- 
agine his figure looks like that of a slave amongst 
the Moors), and in his thank-offering to some 
godchild at home, he thus piously records his 
escape. 

Was not poor Cervantes also a captive amongst 
the Moors? Did not Fielding, and Goldsmith, and 
Smollett, too, die at the chain as well as poor 
Hood? Think of Fielding going on board his 
wretched ship in the Thames, with scarce a hand 
to bid him farewell; of brave Tobias Smollett, and 
his life, how hard, and how poorly rewarded; of 
Goldsmith and the physician whispering, “Have 
you something on your mind?” and the wild dying 
eyes answering, “Yes.” Notice how Boswell 
speaks of Goldsmith, and the splendid contempt 
with which he regards him. Read Hawkins on 
Fielding, and the scorn with which Dandy Walpole 
and Bishop Hurd speak of him. Galley-slaves 
doomed to tug the oar and wear the chain, whilst 
my lords and dandies take their pleasure, and 
hear fine music and disport with fine ladies in the 
cabin! 

But stay. Was there any cause for this scorn?' 
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Had some of these great men weaknesses which 
gave inferiors advantage over them? Men of 
letters cannot lay their hands on their hearts, and 
say, “No, the fault was fortune’s, and the indif- 
ferent world’s, not Goldsmith’s nor Fielding’s.’’ 
There was no reason why Oliver should always 
be thriftless; why Fielding and Steele should 
sponge upon their friends; why Sterne should 
make love to his neighbors’ wives. Swift, for a 
long time, was as poor as any wag that ever 
laughed: but he owed no penny to his neighbors: 
-Addison, when he wore his most threadbare coat, 
could hold his head up, and maintain his dignity: 
and, I dare vouch, neither of those gentlemen, 
when they were ever so poor, asked any man alive 
to pity their condition, and have a regard to the 
weaknesses incidental to the literary profession. 
Galley-slave, forsooth! If you are sent to prison 
for some error for which the law awards that sort of 
laborious seclusion, so much the more shame for you. 
If you are chained to the oar a prisoner of war, like 
Cervantes, you have the pain, but not the shame, 
and the friendly compassion of mankind to reward 
you. Galley-slaves, indeed! What man has not 
his oar to pull? There is that wonderful old stroke- 
oar in the Queen’s galley. How many years 
has he pulled? Day and night, in rough water 
or smooth, with what invincible vigor and sur- 
prising gaiety he plies his arms! There is in the 
same Galke Capitaine, that well-known, trim 
figure, the bow-oar; how he tugs, and with what 
a will! How both of them have been abused in 
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their time! Take the Lawyer's galley, and that 
dauntless octogenarian in command; when has he 
ever complained or repined about his slavery? 
There is the Priest’s galley — black and lawn sails 
— do any mariners out of Thames work harder? 
When lawyer, and statesman, and divine, and 
writer are snug in bed, there is a ring at the poor 
Doctor’s bell. Forth he must go, in rheumatism 
or snow; a galley-slave bearing his galley-pots 
to quench the flames of fever, to succor mothers 
and young children in their hour of peril, and, as 
gently and soothingly as may be, to carry the hope- 
less patient over to the silent shore. And have 
we not just read of the actions of the Queen’s 
galleys and their brave crews in the Chinese 
waters? Men not more worthy of human renown 
and honor to-day in their victory, than last year 
in their glorious hour of disaster. So with stout 
hearts may we ply the oar, messmates all, till the 
voyage is over, and the Harbor of Rest is found. 
William Makepeace Thackeray. 


THE SONG OP THE SHIRT 

W ITH fingers weary and worn, 

With eyelids heavy and red, 

A woman sat, in unwomanly rags. 

Plying her needle and thread — 

Stitch! stitch! stitch! 

In poverty, hunger, and dirt. 

And still with a voice of dolorous pitch 
She sang the “Song of the Shirt.’’ 
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“Work! work! work! 

While the cock is crowing aloof! 

And work — work — work, 

Till the stars shine through the roof! 
It's, Oh! to be a slave 
Along with the barbarous Turk, 
Where woman has never a soul to save. 
If this is Christian work! 

“Work — ^work — work 

Till the brain begins to swim; 

Work — ^work — work 

Till the eyes are heavy and dim! 
Seam, and gusset, and band. 

Band, and gusset, and seam. 

Till over the buttons I fall asleep. 

And sew them on in a dream! 

“Oh, Men, with Sisters dear! 

Oh, Men, with Mothers and Wives! 
It is not linen you’re wearing out. 

But human creatures' lives! 

Stitch — stitch — stitch. 

In poverty, hunger, and dirt. 

Sewing at once, with a double thread, 
A shroud as well as a Shirt. 

“But why do I talk of Death? 

That Phantom of grisly bone, 

I hardly fear his terrible shape. 

It seems so like my own — 
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It seems so like my own, 

Because of the fasts I keep; 

Oh, God! that bread should be so dear. 

And flesh and blood so cheap! 

“Work — work — work! 

My labour never flags; 

And what are its wages? A bed of straw, 

A crust of bread — and rags. 

That shattered roof — and this naked floor — 

A table — a broken chair — 

And a wall so blank, my shadow I thank 
For sometimes falling there! 

“ Work — work — work ! 

From weary chime to chime. 

Work — work — work — 

As prisoners work for crime! 

Band, and gusset, and seam. 

Seam, and gusset, and band. 

Till the heart is sick, and the brain benumb’d. 
As well as the weary hand. 

“Work — work — work. 

In the dull December light. 

And work — work — work. 

When the weather is warm and bright — 

While underneath the eaves 
The brooding swallows cling 
As if to show me their sunny backs 
And twit me with the Spring. 
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"Oh! but to breathe the breath 
Of the cowslip and primrose sweet — 
With the sky above my head, 

And the grass beneath my feet. 

For only one short hour 
To feel as I used to feel, 

Before I knew the woes of want 
And the walk that costs a meal! 

"Oh! but for one short hour! 

A respite however brief! 

No blessed leisiu'e for Love or Hope, 

But only time for Grief! 

A little weeping would ease my heart. 

But in their briny bed 
My tears must stop, for every drop 
Hinders needle and thread!” 

With fingers weary and worn. 

With eyelids heavy and red, 

A woman sat in unwomanly rags. 

Plying her needle and thread— 

Stitch! stitch! stitch! 

In poverty, hunger, and dirt. 

And still with a voice of dolorous pitch, — 
Would that its tone could reach the Rich! — 
She sang this “Song of the Shirt!” 

Thomas Hood. 



MAY 24 

{Richard Mansfield, born May 21t, 1857) 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF RICHARD MANSFIELD 

[Mr. Mansfield’s article on “ Man and the Actor,” which 
appeared in the Atlantic Monthly, May, 1906, copyright by 
the Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, is here given almost 
in full by the kind permission of the publishers and of Mrs^ 
Richard Mansfield.] 

I hold the world but as the world, Gratiano, 

A stage where every man must play a part. 

S hakespeare does not say “may” play 
a part, or “can” play a part, but he says 
must play a part; and he has expressed the con- 
viction of every intelligent student of humanity 
then and thereafter, now and hereafter. The 
stage cannot be held in contempt by mankind; 
because all mankind Is acting, and every human 
being is playing a part. The better a man plays 
his part, the better he succeeds. The more a man 
knows of the art of acting, the greater the man; 
for, from the king on his throne to the beggar in the 
street, every man is acting. There is no greater 
comedian or tragedian in the world than a great 
king. The knowledge of the art of acting is in- 
dispensable to a Knowledge of mankind, and when 
you are able to pierce the disguise in which every 
man arrays himself, or to read the character which 
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every man assumes, you achieve an intimate 
knowledge of your fellow men, and you are able 
to cope with the man, either as he is, or as he pre- 
tends to be. It was necessary for Shakespeare 
to be an actor in order to know men. Without 
his knowledge of the stage, Shakespeare could 
never have been the reader of men that he was. 
And yet we are asked, “Is the stage worth while?” 

Napoleon and Alexander were both great actors 
— Napole9n perhaps the greatest actor the world 
has ever seen. Whether on the bridge of Lodi, 
or in his camp at Tilsit; whether addressing his 
soldiers in the plains of Egypt; whether throwing 
open his old gray coat and saying, “Children, 
will you fire on the general?”; whether bidding 
farewell to them at Fontainebleau; whether stand- 
ing on the deck of the Bellerophon, or on the rocks 
of St. Helena — ^he was always an actor. Napoleon 
had studied the art of acting, and he knew its 
value. If the power of the eye, the power of the 
voice, the power of that all-commanding gesture 
of the hand, failed him when he faced the regiment 
of veterans on his return from Elba, he was lost. 
But he had proved and compelled his audience too 
often for his art to fail him then. The leveled 
guns fell. The audience was his. Another crown 
had fallen! By what? A trick of the stage! 
Was he willing to die then? to be shot by his old 
guard? Not he! Did he doubt for one moment 
his ability as an actor?” Not he! If he had, 
he would have been lost. And that power to 
control, that power to command, once it is pos- 
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essed by a man, means that that man can play 
bis part anywhere, and under all circumstances 
and conditions. Unconsciously or consciously, 
every great man, every man who has played a 
great part, has been an actor. Each man, every 
man, who has made his mark has chosen his char- 
acter, the character best adapted to himself, and 
has played it, and clung to it, and made his impress 
with it. I have but to conjure up the figure of 
Daniel Webster, who never lost an opportunity to 
act; or General Grant, who chose for his model 
William of Orange, surnamed The Silent. You 
will find every one of your most admired heroes 
choosing early in life some admired hero of his 
own to copy. Who can doubt that Napoleon had 
selected Julius Caesar? For, once he had founded 
an empire, everything about him was modeled 
after the Caesarean regime. Look at his coro- 
nation robes, the women’s gowns — the very furni- 
ture! Actors, painters, musicians, politicians, 
society men and women, and kings and queens, 
all play their parts, and all build themselves after 
some favorite model. In this woman of society 
you trace the influence of the Princess Metternich. 
In another we see her admiration (and a very 
proper one) for Her Britannic Majesty. In 
another we behold George Eliot, or Queen Louise 
of Prussia, or the influence of some modem society 
leader. But no matter who it is, from the lowest 
to the highest, the actor is dominant in the human 
being, and this trait exhibits itself early in the 
youngest child. Everywhere you see stagecraft 
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in one form or another. If men loved not cos- 
tumes and scenery, would the king be escorted 
by the lifeguards, arrayed in shining helmets and 
breastplates, which we know are perfectly useless 
in these days when a bullet will go through fifty 
of them with ease? The first thing a man thinks 
of when he has to face any ordeal, be it a coro- 
nation or an execution, is, how am I going to look? 
how am I to behave? what manner shall I assume? 
shall I appear calm and dignified, or happy and 
pleased? shall I wear a portentous frown or a 
beaming smile? how shall I walk? shall I take 
short steps or long ones? shall I stoop as if bowed 
with care, or walk erect with courage and pride? 
shall I gaze fearlessly on all about me, or shall I 
drop my eyes modestly to the ground? If man 
were not always acting, he would not think ol’ 
these things at all, he would not bother his head 
about them, but would walk to his coronation or 
his execution according to his nature. In the last 
event this would have to be, in some cases, on 
all fours. . . . 

I stretch my eyes over the wide world, and the 
people in it, and I can see no one who is not playing 
a part; therefore respect the art of which you are 
all devotees, and, if you must act, learn to play 
your parts well. Study the acting of others, 
so that you may discover what part is being 
played by others. 

It is, therefore, not amazing that everybody 
is interested in the art of acting, and it is not amaz- 
ing that every one thinks he can act. You have 
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only to suggest private theatricals, when a house 
party is assembled at some country house, to verify 
the truth of the statement. Immediately com- 
mences a lively rivalry as to who shall play this 
part or that. Each one considers herself or himself 
best suited, and I have known private theatricals 
to lead to lifelong enmities. 

It is surprising to discover how very differently 
people who have played parts all their lives 
deport themselves before the footlights. I was 
acquainted with a lady in London who had been 
the wife of a peer of the realm, who had been am- 
bassadress at foreign courts, who at one time had 
been a reigning beauty, and who came to m6 
longing for a new experience, and implored me to 
give her an opportunity to appear upon the stage. 
In a weak moment I consented, and as I was pro- 
ducing a play, I cast her for a part which I thought 
she would admirably suit— that of a society 
woman. What that woman did and did not do on 
the stage passes all belief. She became entangled 
in her train, she could neither sit down nor stand 
up, she shouted, she could not be persuaded to 
remain at a respectful distance, but insisted upon 
shrieking into the actors’ ears, and she committed 
all the gaucheries you would expect from an un- 
trained country wench. But because everybody 
is acting in private life, every one thinks he can 
act upon the stage, and there is no profession that 
has so many critics. Every individual in the 
audience is a critic, and knows all about the art 
of acting. But acting is a gift. It cannot be 
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taught. You can teach people how to act acting — 
but you can’t teach them to act. Acting is as 
much an inspiration as the making of great poetry 
and great pictures. What is commonly called 
acting is acting acting. This is what is generally 
accepted as acting. A man speaks lines, moves 
his arms, wags his head, and does various other 
things; he may even shout and rant; some pull 
down their cuffs and inspect their finger nails; 
they work hard and perspire, and their skin acts. 
This is all easily comprehended by the masses, 
and passes for acting, and is applauded, but the 
man who is actually the embodiment of the char- 
acter he is creating will often be misunderstood, 
be disliked, and fail to attract. Mediocrity rouses 
no opposition, but strong individualities and 
forcible opinions make enemies. It is here that 
danger lies. Many an actor has set out with an 
ideal, but, failing to gain general favor, has 
abandoned it for the easier method of winning 
popular acclaim. Inspiration only comes to those 
who permit themselves to be inspired. It is a 
form of hypnotism. Allow yourself to be con- 
vinced by the character you are portraying that 
you are the character. If you are to play Na- 
poleon, and you are sincere and determined to be 
Napoleon, Napoleon will not permit you to be 
any one but Napoleon, or Richard III Richard 
III, or Nero Nero, and so on. He would be a 
poor, miserable pretence of an actor who in the 
representation of any historical personage were 
otherwise than firmly convinced, after getting 
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into the man’s skin (which means the exhaustive 
study of all that was ever known about him), that 
he is living that very man for a few brief hours. 
And so it is, in another form, with the creation or 
realization of the author’s, the poet’s, fancy. In 
this latter case the actor, the poet actor, sees and 
creates in the air before him the being he deline- 
ates; he makes him, he builds him during the 
day, in the long hours of the night; the character 
gradually takes being; he is the actor’s genius; 
the slave of the ring, who comes when he calls 
him, stands beside him, and envelops him in his 
ghostly arms; the actor’s personality disappears; 
he is the character. You, you and you, and all 
of you, have the right to object to the actor’s 
creation; you may say this is not your conception 
of Hamlet or Macbeth or lago or Richard or Nero 
or Shylock — but respect his. And who can tell 
whether he is right or you are right? He has 
created them with much loving care; therefore 
don’t sneer at them — don’t jeer at them — it hurts! 
If you have reared a rosebush in your garden, and 
seen it bud and bloom, are you pleased to have 
some ruthless vandal tear the flowers from their 
stem and trample them in the mud? And it is 
not always our most beautiful children we love the 
best. The parent’s heart will surely warm toward 
its feeblest child. 

It is very evident that any man, be he an actor 
or no actor, can, with money and with good taste, 
make what is technically termed a production. 
There is, as an absolute matter of fact, no par- 
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titular credit to be attached to the making of a 
production. The real work of the stage, of the 
actor, does not lie there. It is easy for us to busy 
om^lves, to pass pleasantly our time, designing 
lovely scenes, charming costumes, and all the 
paraphernalia and pomp of mimic grandeur, 
whether of landscape or of architecture, the pan- 
oply of war or the luxury of royal courts. That is 
fun — ^pleasure and amusement. No ; the real work 
of the stage lies in the creation of a character. 
A great character will live forever, when paint and 
canvas and silks and satins and gold foil and tinsel 
shall have gone the way of all rags. 

But the long, lone hours with our heads in our 
hands, the toil, the patient study, the rough carv- 
ing of the outlines, the dainty, delicate finishing 
touches, the growing into the soul of the being we 
delineate, the picture of his outward semblance, 
his voice, his gait, his speech, all amount to a labor 
of such stress and strain, of such loving anxiety 
and care, that they can be compared in my mind 
only to a mother’s pains. And when the child is 
bom it must grow in a few hours to completion, 
and be exhibited and coldly criticized. How 
often, how often, have those long months of 
infinite toil been in vain! How often has the 
actor led the child of his imagination to the foot- 
lights, only to realize that he has brought into the 
world a weakling or a deformity which may not 
live! And how often he has sat through the long 
night brooding over the corpse of this dear figment 
of his fancy! It has lately become customary 
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with many actor-managers to avoid these pangs 
of childbirth. They have determinedly declined 
the responsibility they owe to the poet and the 
public, and have instead dazzled the eye with 
a succession of such splendid pictimes that the 
beholder forgets in a surfeit of the sight the feast 
that should feed the soul. This is what 1 am 
pleased to term talk versus acting. The repre- 
sentative actors in London are much inclined in 
this direction. 

The student may well ask, “What are we to 
«opy, and whom are we to copy?” Don’t copy 
any one; don’t copy any individual actor, or his 
methods. The methods of one actor — the means 
by which he arrives — cannot always be success- 
fully employed by another. The methods and 
personality of one actor are no more becoming 
or suitable or adapted to another than certain 
gowns worn by women of fashion simply because 
these gowns are the fashion. In the art of acting, 
like the art of painting, we must study life — copy 
life! You will have before you the work of great 
masters, and you will learn much from them— 
quite as much what to avoid as what to follow. 
No painting is perfect, and no acting is perfect. 
No actor ever played a part to absolute perfection. 
It is just as impossible for an actor to simulate 
nature completely upon the stage as it is impossible 
for the painter to portray on canvas the waves of 
the ocean, the raging storm clouds, or the horrors 
of conflagration. 

The nearer the artist gets to nature, the greater 
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he is. We may admire Rubens and Rembrandt 
and Vandyke and Gainsborough and Turner, but 
who will dare to say that any one of their pictures 
is faultless? We shall learn much from them all, 
but quite as much what to avoid as what to emu- 
late. But when you discover their faults, do not 
forget their virtues. Look, and realize what it 
means to be able to do so much. And the actor’s 
art is even more difficult! For its execution must 
be immediate and spontaneous. The word is 
delivered, the action is done, and the picture is 
painted! Can I pause and say, “Ladies and 
gentlemen, that is not the way I wanted to do 
this, or to say that; if you vnll allow me to try 
again, I think I can improve upon it”? 

The most severe critic can never tell me more, 
or scold me more than I scold myself. I have 
never left the stage satisfied with myself. And 
I am convinced that every artist feels as I do about 
his work. It is the undoubted duty of the critic 
to criticize, and that means to blame as well as 
to praise; and it must be confessed that, taking all 
things into consideration, the critics of this coun- 
try are actuated by honesty of purpose and kindli- 
ness of spirit, and very often their work is, in 
addition, of marked literary value. Occasionally 
we will still meet the man who is anxious to im- 
press his fellow citizens with the fact that he 
has been abroad, and tinctures all his views of 
plays and actors with references to Herr Dinkel- 
spiegel or Frau Mitterwoorzer; or who, having 
spent a few hours in Paris, is forced to drag in 
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by the hair Monsieur Popin or Mademoiselle 
Fifine. But as a matter of fact, is not the inter- 
pretation of tragedy and comedy by the American 
stage superior to the German and French? — for 
the whole endeavor in this country has been toward 
a closer adherence to nature. In France and in 
Germany the ancient method of declamation 
still prevails, and the great speeches of Goethe and 
Schiller and Racine and Corneille are to all intents 
and purposes intoned. No doubt this sounds very 
fine in German and French, but how would you 
like it now in English? 

The old-time actor had peculiar and primitive 
views as to elocution and its uses. I remember 
a certain old friend of mine, who, when he recited 
the opening speech in “Richard III," and arrived 
at the line “In the deep bosom of the ocean bur- 
ied," suggested the deep bosom of the ocean by 
sending his voice down into his boots. Yet these 
were fine actors, to whom certain young gentle 
men who never saw them, constantly refer. The 
methods of the stage have completely changed, 
and with them the tastes of the people. The 
probability is that some of the old actors of only 
a few years ago would excite much merriment 
in their delineation of tragedy. A very great 
tragedian of a past generation was wont, in the 
tent scene in “Richard III," to hold a piece of 
soap in his mouth, so that, after the appearance 
of the ghosts the lather and froth might dribble 
down his chin! and he employed, moreover, a 
trick sword, which rattled hideously; and, what 
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with his foam-flecked face, his rolling eyes, his 
inarticulate groans, and his rattling blade, the 
small boy in the gallery was scared into a frenzy 
of vociferous delight! 

Yet, whilst we have discarded these somewhat 
crude methods, we have perhaps allowed ourselves 
to wander too far in the other direction, and the 
critics are quite justified in demanding in many 
cases greater virility and force. The simulation 
of suppressed power is very useful and very ad- 
visable, but when the firebell rings the horses have 
got to come out and rattle and race down the 
street, and rouse the town! 

Whilst we are on the subject of these creations 
of the poets and the actors, do you understand 
how important is discipline on the stage? How 
can an actor be away from this earth, moving 
before you in the spirit he has conjured up, only 
to be dragged back to himself and his actual sur- 
roundings of canvas and paint and tinsel and 
limelights by some disturbing influence in the 
audience or on the stage? If you want the best, 
if you love the art, foster it. It is worthy of your 
gentlest care and your kindest, tenderest thought. 
Your silence is often more indicative of appreci- 
ation than your applause. The actor does not 
need your applause in order to know when you are 
in sympathy with him. He feels very quickly 
whether you are antagonistic or friendly. He 
cares very little for the money, but a great deal 
for your affection and esteem. Discipline on the 
stage has almost entirely disappeared, and year 
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after year the exercise of our art becomes more 
difficult. I am sorry to s&y some newspapers are, 
unwittingly perhaps, largely responsible for this. 
When an editor discharges a member of his force 
for any good and sufficient reason — and surely 
a man must be permitted to manage and control 
his own business — no paper will publish a two- 
column article, with appropriate cuts, detailing 
the wrongs of the discharged journalist, and the 
hideous crime of the editor! Even an editor — and 
an editor is supposed to be able to stand almost 
ans^hing — ^would become weary after a while; 
discipline would cease, and your newspapers would 
be ill-served. Booth, Jefferson, and other actors 
soon made up their minds that the easiest road 
was the best for them. Mr. Booth left the stage 
management entirely to Mr. Lawrence Barrett and 
others, and Mr. Jefferson praised everybody and 
everything. But this is not good for the stage. 
My career on the stage is nearly over, and until, 
shortly, I bid it farewell, I shall continue to do 
my best; but we are all doing it under ever-growing 
difficulties. Actors on the stage are scarce, actors 
off the stage, as I have demonstrated, I hope, 
are plentiful. Life insurance presidents — worthy 
presidents, directors, and trustees — have been so 
busy acting their several parts in the past, and are 
in the present so busy tndng to unact them, men 
are so occupied from their childhood with the 
mighty dollar, the race for wealth is so strenuous 
and all-entrancing, that imagination is dying out; 
and imagination is necessary to make a poet or 
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an actor; the art of acting is the crystallization 
of all arts. It is a diamond in the facets of which is 
mirrored every art. It is, therefore, the most diffi- 
cult of all arts. The education of a king is barely 
sufficient for the education of the comprehending 
and comprehensive actor. It he is to satisfy every- 
one, he should possess the commanding power of a 
Caesar, the wisdom of Solomon, the eloquence of 
Demosthenes, the patience of Job, the face and form 
of Antinous, and the strength and endurance of 
Hercules. 

The stage is not likely to die of neglect any- 
where. But at this moment it cannot be denied 
that the ship of the stage is drifting somewhat 
hither and thither. Every breath of air and every 
current of public opinion impels it first in one 
direction and then in another. At one moment 
we may be said to be in the doldrums of the Eng- 
lish society drama, or we are sluggishly rolling 
along in a heavy ground swell, propelled by a 
passing cat’s paw of revivals of old melodramas. 
Again we catch a very faint northerly breeze from 
Ibsen, or a southeaster from Maeterlinck and 
Hauptmann. Sometimes we set our sails to woo 
that ever-clearing breeze of Shakespeare, only 
to be forced out of our course by a sputter of rain, 
an Irish mist, and half a squall from George Bern- 
ard Shaw; but the greater part of the time the 
ship of the stage is careering wildly under bare 
poles, with a man lashed to the helm (and let us 
hope that, like Ulysses, he has cotton wool in his 
ears), before a hurricane of comic opera. We 
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need a recognized stage and a recognized school. 
America has become too great, and its influence 
abroad too large, for us to afford to have recourse 
to that ancient and easy method of criticism which 
decries the American and extols the foreign. That 
is one of those last remnants of colonialism and 
provincialism which must depart forever. 

What could not be done for the people of this 
land, were we to have a great and recognized 
theater! Consider our speech, and our manner 
of speech! Consider our voices, and the pro- 
duction of our voices! Consider the pronun- 
ciation of words, and the curious use of vowels! 
Let us say we have an established theater, to 
which you come not only for your pleasure, but 
for your education. Of what immense advantage 
this would be if behind its presiding officer there 
stood a board of literary directors, composed of 
such men as William Winter, Howells, Edward 
Everett Hale, and Aldrich, and others equally 
fine, and the presidents of the great universities. 
These men might well decide how the American 
language should be spoken in the great American 
theater, and we should then have an authority in 
this country at last for the pronunciation of certain 
words. It wduld finally be decided whether to 
say fancy or fahncy — dance or dahnce — advertise- 
ment or advertysement, and so with many other 
words; whether to call the object of our admiration 
“real elegant” — whether we should say “I ad- 
mire” to do this or that, and whether we should 
say “I guess” instead of “I think.” And the 
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voice! The education of the American speaking 
voice is, I am sure all will agree, of immense im- 
portance. It is difficult to love, or to continue 
to endure, a woman who shrieks at you; a high- 
pitched, nasal, stringy voice is not calculated to 
charm. This established theater of which we 
dream should teach men and women how to talk; 
and how splendid it would be for future genera- 
tions if it should become characteristic of Ameri- 
can men and women to speak in soft and beauti- 
fully modulated tones! 

These men of whom I have spoken could meet 
once a year in the great green-room of this theater 
of my imagination, and decide upon the works to 
be produced — the great classics, the tragedies and 
comedies; and living authors should be invited 
and encouraged. Here, again, we should have at 
last what we so badly need, an encouragement 
for men and women to write poetry for the stage. 
Nothing by way of the beautiful seems to be writ- 
ten for us to-day, but perhaps the acknowledg- 
ment and the hall-mark of a great theater might 
prove an incentive. 

The training of the actor! To-day there is 
practically none. Actors and actresses are not 
:to be taught by patting them on the shoulders 
and saying, “Fine! Splendid!” It is a hard, 
hard school, on the contrary, of unmerciful criti- 
cism. And he is a poor master who seeks cheap 
popularity amongst his associates by glossing over 
and praising what he knows to be condemnable. 
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No good result is to be obtained by this method, 
but it is this method which has caused a great 
many actors to be beloved, and the public to be 
very much distressed. 

As for the practical side of an established thea- 
ter, I am absolutely convinced that the national 
theater could be established in this country on a 
practical and pasdng basis; and not only on a 
paying basis, but upon a profitable basis. It 
would, however, necessitate the investment of a 
large amount of capital. In short, the prime cost 
would be large, but if the public generally is in- 
terested, there is no reason why an able financier 
could not float a company for this purpose. But 
under no circumstances, must or can a national 
theater, in the proper use of the term, be made an 
object of personal or commercial profit. Nor can 
it be a scheme devised by a few individuals for the 
exploitation of a social or literary fad. The 
national theater must be given by the people to 
the people, and be governed by the people. The 
members of the national theater should be elected 
by the board of directors, and should be chosen 
from the American and British stage alike, or 
from any country where English is the language 
of the people. Every inducement should be 
offered to secure the service of the best actors: 
by actors, I mean actors of both sexes: and those 
who have served for a certain number of years 
should be entitled to a pension upon retirement. 

It is not necessary to bother with further de- 
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tails; I only mention this to impress the reader 
with the fact that the national theater is a practical 
possibility. From my personal experience I am 
convinced that serious effort upon the American 
stage meets with a hearty endorsement. 



MAY 25 

{Ralph Waldo Emerson, born May 25, 1803) 

SELF-RELIANCE 

1 READ the other day some verses written 
by an eminent painter which were original 
and not conventional. The soul always hears 
an admonition in such lines, let the subject be 
what it may. The sentiment they instil is of 
more value than any thought they may contain. 
To believe your own thought, to believe that 
what is true for you in your private heart is true 
for all men, — that is genius. Speak your latent 
conviction, and it shall be the universal sense; for 
the utmost in due time becomes the outmost, 
and our first thought is rendered back to us by 
the trumpets of the Last Judgment. Familiar 
as the voice of the mind is to each, the highest 
merit we ascribe to Moses, Plato, and Milton is 
that they set at naught books and traditions, and 
spoke not what men, but what they thought. A 
man should learn to detect and watch that gleam 
of light which flashes across his mind from within, 
more than the luster of the firmament of bards 
and sages. Yet he dismisses without notice his 
thought, because it is his. In every work of 
genius we recognize our own rejected thoughts; 
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they come back to us with a certain alienated 
majesty. Great works of art have no more 
affecting lesson for us than this. They teach us 
to abide by our spontaneous impression with good- 
humored inflexibility then most when the whole 
cry of voices is on the other side. Else to-morrow 
a stranger will say with masterly good sense pre- 
cisely what we have thought and felt all the time, 
and we shall be forced to take with shame our own 
opinion from another. 

There is a time in every man’s education when 
he arrives at the conviction that envy is ignorance; 
that imitation is suicide; that he must take himself 
for better for worse as his portion; that though 
the wide universe is full of good, no kernel of 
nourishing com can come to him but through his 
toil bestowed on that plot of ground which is given 
to him to till. The power which resides in him is 
new in nature, and none but he knows what that 
is which he can do, nor does he know until he has 
tried. Not for nothing one face, one character, 
one fact, makes much impression on him, and an- 
other none. The sculpture in the memory is not 
without preestablished harmony. The eye was 
placed where one ray should fall, that it might 
testify of that particular ray. We but half ex- 
press ourselves, and are ashamed of that divine 
idea which each of us represents. It may be safely 
trusted as proportionate and of good issues, so 
it be faithfully imparted, but God will not have his 
work made manifest by cowards. A man is re- 
lieved and gay when he has put his heart into his 
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work and done his best; but what he has said or 
done otherwise shall give him no peace. It is a 
deliverance which does not deliver. In the at- 
tempt his genius deserts him; no muse befriends; 
no invention, no hope. 

Trust thyself : every heart vibrates to that iron 
string. Accept the place the divine providence 
has found for you, the society of your contempo- 
raries, the connection of events. Great men have 
always done so, and confided themselves child- 
like to the genius of their age, betraying their 
perception that the absolutely trustworthy was 
seated at their heart, working through their 
hands, predominating in all their being. And 
we are now men, and must accept in the highest 
mind the same transcendent destiny; and not 
minors and invalids in a protected comer, not 
cowards fieeing before a revolution, but guides, re- 
deemers and benefactors obeying the Almighty ef- 
fort and advancing on Chaos and the Dark. 

What pretty oracles nature yields us on this text 
in the face and behavior of children, babes, and 
even brates! That divided and rebel mind, that 
distrust of a sentiment because our arithmetic has 
computed the strength and means opposed to our 
purpose, these have not. Their mind being whole, 
their eye is as yet unconquered, and when we look 
in their faces we are disconcerted. Infancy con- 
forms to nobody; all conform to it; so that one 
babe commonly makes four or five out of the 
adults who prattle and play to it. So God has 
armed youth and puberty and manhood no less 
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with its own piquancy and charm, and made it 
enviable and gracious and its claims not to be put 
by, if it will stand by itself. Do not think the 
youth has no force, because he cannot speak to 
you and me. Hark! in the next room his voice 
is sufficiently clear and emphatic. It seems he 
knows how to speak to his contemporaries. Bash- 
ful or bold then, he will know how to make us 
seniors very unnecessary. 

The nonchalance of boys who are sure of a din- 
ner, and would disdain as much as a lord to do or 
say aught to conciliate one, is the healthy at- 
titude of human nature. A boy is in the parlor 
what the pit is in the playhouse; independent, 
irresponsible, looking out from his comer on such 
people and facts as pass by, he tries and sentences 
them on their merits in the swift, summary way 
of boys, as good, bad, interesting, silly, eloquent, 
troublesome. He cumbers himself never about 
consequences, about interests; he gives an inde- 
pendent, genuine verdict. You must court him; 
he does not court you. But the man is as it were 
clapped into jail by his consciousness. As soon 
as he has once acted or spoken with iclat he is a 
committed person, watched by the sjmipathy or 
the hatred of hundreds, whose affections must 
now enter into his account. There is no Lethe 
for this. Ah, that he could pass again into his 
neutrality! Who can thus avoid all pledges 
and, having observed, observe again from the 
same unaffected, unbiased, unbribable, unaf- 
frighted innocence— must always be formidable. 
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He would utter opinions on all passing affairs, 
which being seen to be not private but necessary, 
would sink like darts into the ear of men and put 
them in fear. 

These are the voices which we hear in solitude, 
but they grow faint and inaudible as we enter into 
the world. Society everywhere is in conspiracy 
against the manhood of every one of its members. 
Society is a joint-stock company, in which the 
members agree, for the better securing of his 
bread to each shareholder, to surrender the liberty 
and culture of the eater. The virtue in most re- 
quest is conformity. Self-reliance is its aversion. 
It loves not realities and creators, but names and 
customs. 

Whoso would be a man, must be a noncon- 
formist. He who would gather immortal palms 
must not be hindered by the name of goodness, 
but must explore if it be goodness. Nothing is 
at last sacred but the integrity of your own mind. 
Absolve you to yoiu^lf, and you shall have the 
suffrage of the world. I remember an answer 
which when quite young I was prompted to make 
to a valued adviser who was wort to importune 
me with the dear old doctrines of the Church. On 
my saying, “What have I to do with the sacred- 
ness of traditions, if I live wholly from within?" 
my friend suggested, --“But these impulses may 
be from below, not from above.” I replied, “ They 
do not seem to me to be such; but if I am the 
Devil’s child, I will live then from the Devil.” 
No law can be sacred to me but that of my natime. 
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Good and bad are but names very readily trans- 
ferable to that or this; the only right is what is 
after my constitution; the only wrong what is 
against it. A man is to carry himself in the pres- 
ence of all opposition as if everything were titulal 
and ephemeral but he. I am ashamed to think 
how easily we capitulate to badges and names, 
to large societies and dead institutions. Every 
decent and well-spoken individual affects and 
sways me more than is right. I ought to go up- 
right and vital, and speak the rude truth in all 
ways. If malice and vanity wear the coat of 
philanthropy, shall that pass? If an angry bigot 
assumes this bountiful cause of Abolition, and 
comes to me with his last news from Barbadoes, 
why should I not say to him, “ Go love thy infant; 
love thy woodchopper; be good-natured and 
modest; have that grace; and never varnish your 
hard, uncharitable ambition with this incredible 
tenderness for black folk a thousand miles off. Thy 
love afar is spite at home.” Rough and graceless 
would be such greeting, but truth is handsomer 
than the affectation of love. Yom goodness 
must have some love to it, else it is none. The 
doctrine of hatred must be preached, as the 
counteraction of the doctrine of love, when that 
pules and whines. I shun father and mother and 
wife and brother when my genius calls me. I 
would write on the lintels of the door-post. Whim. 
I hope it is somewhat better than whim at last, 
but we cannot spend the day in explanation. Ex- 
pect me not to show cause why I seek or why I 
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exclude company. Then again, do not tell me, 
as a good man did to-day, of my obligation to put 
all poor men in good situations. Are they my 
poor? I tell thee, thou foolish philanthropist, 
that I grudge the dollar, the dime, the cent I give 
to such men as do not belong to me and to whom I 
do not belong. There is a class of persons to 
whom by all spiritual affinity I am bought and 
sold; for them I will go to prison if need be; but 
your miscellaneous popular charities; the edu- 
cation at college of fools; the building of meeting- 
houses to the vain end to which many now stand; 
alms to sots, and the thousandfold Relief Societies; 
though I confess with shame I sometimes succumb 
and give the dollar, it is a wicked dollar, which 
by and by I shall have the manhood to withhold. 

Virtues are, in the popular estimate, rather the 
exception than the rule. There is the man and 
his virtues. Men do what is called a good action, 
as some piece of courage or charity, much as they 
would pay a fine in expiation of daily non-appear- 
ance on parade. Their works are done as an 
apology or extenuation of their living in the world 
— as invalidsand the insane paya high board. Their 
virtues are penances. I do not wish to expiate, 
but to live. My life is for itself and not for a spec- 
tacle. I much prefer that it should be a lower 
strain, so it be genuine and equal, than that it 
should be glittering and unsteady. I wish it to be 
sound and sweet, and not to need diet and bleed- 
ing. I ask primary evidence that you are a man 
and refuse this appeal from the man to his actions. 
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I know that for myself it makes no difference 
whether I do or forbear those actions which are 
reckoned excellent. I cannot consent to pay for 
a privilege where I have intrinsic right. Pew and 
mean as my gifts may be, I actually am, and do 
not need for my own assurance or the assurance of 
my fellows any secondary testimony. 

What I must do is all that concerns me, not what 
the people think. This rule, equally arduous in 
actual and in intellectual life, may serve for the 
whole distinction between greatness and mean- 
ness. It is the harder because you will always 
find those who think they know what is your duty 
better than you know it. It is easy in the world 
to live after the world's opinion; it is easy in soli- 
tude to live after our own; but the great man is he 
who in the midst of the crowd keeps with perfect 
sweetness the independence of solitude. 

The objection to conforming to usages that have 
become dead to you is that it scatters your force. 
It loses your time and blurs the impression of 
your character. If you maintain a dead church, 
contribute to a dead Bible-society, vote with a 
great party either for the government or against 
it, spread yom table like base housekeepers — 
imder all these screens I have difficulty to detect 
the precise man you are: and of course so much 
force is withdrawn from your proper life. But 
do your work, and I shall know you. Do your 
work, and you shall reinforce yoiu^elf. A man 
must consider what a blindman’s-buff is this game 
of conformity. If I know your sect I anticipate 
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your argument. I hear a preacher announce for 
his text and topic the expediency of one of the 
institutions of his church. Do I not know before- 
hand that not possibly can he say a new and 
spontaneous word? Do I not know that with all 
this ostentation of examining the grounds of the in- 
stitution he will do no such a thing? Do I not know 
that he is pledged to himself not to look but at one 
side, the permitted side, not as a man, but as a 
parish minister? He is a retained attorney, and 
these airs of the bench are the emptiest affectation. 
Well, most men have bound their eyes with one or 
another handkerchief, and attached themselves to 
some one of these communities of opinion. This 
conformity makes them not false in a few par- 
ticulars, authors of a few lies, but false in all par- 
ticulars. Their every truth is not quite true. 
Their two is not the real two, their four not the 
real four; so that every word they say chagrins us 
and we know not where to begin to set them right. 
Meantime nature is not slow to equip us in the 
prison-uniform of the party to which we adhere. 
We come to wear one cut of face and figure, and 
acquire by degrees the gentlest asinine expression. 
There is a mortifjdng experience in particular, 
which does not fail to wreak itself also in the gen- 
eral history; I mean “the foolish face of praise,” 
the forced smile which we put on in company 
where we do not feel at ease, in answer to conver- 
sation which does not interest us. The muscles, 
not spontaneously moved but moved by a low 
usurping wilfulness, grow tight about the outline 
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of the face, with the most disagreeable sensation. 

For nonconformity the world whips you with its 
displeasure. And therefore a man must know how 
to estimate a sour face. The by-standers look 
askance on him in the public street or in the 
friend’s parlor. If this aversation had its origin 
in contempt and resistance like his own he might 
well go home with a sad countenance; but the 
sour faces of the multitude, like their sweet faces, 
have no deep cause, but are put on and off as the 
wind blows and a newspaper directs. Yet is the 
discontent of the multitude more formidable than 
that of the senate and the college. It is easy 
enough for a firm man who knows the world to 
brook the rage of the cultivated classes. Their 
rage is decorous and prudent, for they are timid, 
as being very vulnerable themselves. But when 
to their feminine rage the indignation of the people 
is added, when the ignorant and the poor are 
aroused, when the unintelligent brute force that 
lies at the bottom of society is made to growl and 
mow, it needs the habit of magnanimity and re- 
ligion to treat it godlike as a trifle of no concern- 
ment. 

The other terror that scares us from self-trust 
is our consistency; a reverence for our past act or 
word because the eyes of others have no other 
data for computing our orbit than our past acts, 
and we are loath to disappoint them. 

But why should you keep your head over your 
shoulder? Why drag about this corpse of your 
memory, lest you contradict somewhat you have 
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stated in this or that public place? Suppose you 
should contradict yourself; what then? It seems 
to be a rule of wisdom never to rely on your mem- 
ory alone, scarcely even in acts of pure memory, 
but to bring the past for judgment into the thou- 
sand-eyed present, and live ever in a new day. In 
your metaphysics you have denied personality 
to the Deity, yet when the devout motions of the 
soul come, yield to them heart and life, though 
they should clothe God with shape and color. 
Leave your theory, as Joseph his coat in the hand 
of the harlot, and flee. 

A foolish consistency is the hobgoblin of little 
minds, adored by little statesmen and philosophers 
and divines. With consistency a great soul has 
simply nothing to do. He may as well concern 
himself with his shadow on the wall. Speak what 
you think now in hard words and to-morrow 
speak what to-morrow thinks in hard words again, 
though it contradict everything you said to-day. 
“Ah, so you shall be sure to be misunderstood.”^ 
Is it so bad then to be misunderstood? Py- 
thagoras was misunderstood, and Socrates, and 
Jesus, and Luther, and Copernicus, and Galileo, 
and Newton, and every pure and wise spirit that 
ever took flesh. To be great is to be misunder- 
stood. 

I suppose no man can violate his nature. All 
the sallies of his will are rounded in by the law of 
his being, as the inequalities of Andes and Him- 
maleh are insignificant in the curve of the sphere. 
Nor does it matter how you gauge and try him. 
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A character is like an acrostic or Alexandrian 
stanza — read it forward, backward, or across, it 
still spells the same thing. In this pleasing con- 
trite wood-life which God allows me, let me record 
day by day my honest thought without prospect 
or retrospect, and, I cannot doubt, it will be found 
symmetrical, though I mean it not and see it not. 
My book should smell of pines and resound with 
the hum of insects. The swallow over my window 
should interweave that thread or straw he carries 
in his bill into my web also. We pass for what 
we are. Character teaches above our wills. Men 
imagine that they communicate their virtue or 
vice only by overt actions, and do not see that 
virtue or vice emit a breath every moment. 

There will be an agreement in whatever variety 
of actions, so they be each honest and natural 
in their hour. For of one will, the actions will be 
harmonious, however unlike they seem. These 
varieties are lost sight of at a little distance, at 
a little height of thought. One tendency unites 
them all. The voyage of the best ship is a zigzag 
line of a hundred tacks. See the line from a 
sufficient distance, and it straightens itself to 
the average tendency. Your genuine action will 
explain itself and will explain your other genuine 
actions. Your conformity explains nothing. Act 
singly, and what you have already done singly 
will justify you now. Greatness appeals to the 
future. If I can be firm enough to-day to do 
right and scorn eyes, I must have done so much 
right before as to defend me now. Be it how it 
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will, do right now. Always scorn appearances 
and you always may. The force of character is 
cumulative. All the foregone days of virtue 
work their health into this. What makes the 
majesty of the heroes of the senate and the field, 
which so fills the imagination? The conscious- 
ness of a train of great days and victories behind. 
They shed an united light on the advancing actor. 
He is attended as by a visible escort of angels. 
That is it which throws thunder into Chatham’s 
voice, and dignity into Washington’s port, and 
America into Adam’s eye. Honor is venerable to 
us because it is no ephemera. It is always ancient 
virtue. We worship it to-day because it is not of 
to-day. We love it and pay it homage because it 
is not a trap for our love and homage, but is self- 
dependent, self-derived, and therefore of an old 
immaculate pedigree, even if shown in a young 
person. 

I hope in these days we have heard the last 
of conformity and consistency. Let the words 
be gazetted and ridiculous henceforward. In- 
stead of the gong for dinner, let us hear a whistle 
from the Spartan fife. Let us never bow and 
apologize more. A great man is coming to eat 
at my house. I do not wish to please him; I wish 
that he should wish to please me. I will stand 
here for humanity, and though I would make it 
kind, I would make it true. Let us affront and 
reprimand the smooth mediocrity and squalid 
contentment of the times, and hurl in the face 
of custom and trade and office, the fact which is 
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the upshot of all history, that there is a great re- 
sponsible Thinker and Actor working wherever a 
man works; that a true man belongs to no other 
time or place, but is the center of things. Where 
he is, there is nature. He measures you and all 
men and all events. Ordinarily, everybody in 
society reminds us of somewhat else, or of some 
other person. Character, reality, reminds you of 
nothing else; it takes place of the whole creation. 
The man must be so much that he must make all 
circumstances indifferent. Every true man is a 
cause, a country, and an age; requires infinite 
spaces and numbers and time fully to accomplish 
his design; and posterity seem to follow his steps 
as a train of clients. A man Caesar is bom, and 
for ages after we have a Roman Empire. Christ 
is bora, and millions of minds so grow and cleave 
to his genius that he is confounded with virtue 
and the possible of man. An institution is the 
lengthened shadow of one man; as, Monachism, of 
the Hermit Antony; the Reformation, of Luther; 
Quakerism, of Fox; Methodism, of Wesley; 
Abolition, of Clarkson. Scipio, Milton called 
“the height of Rome”; and all history resolves it- 
self very easily into the biography of a few stout 
and earnest persons. 

Let a man then know his worth, and keep 
things imder his feet. Let him not peep or 
steal, or skulk up and down with the air of a 
charity-boy, a bastard, or an interloper in the 
world which exists for him. But the man in the 
street, finding no worth in himself which corre- 
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sponds to the force which built a tower or sculp- 
tured a marble god, feels poor when he looks on 
these. To him a palace, a statue, or a costly book 
have an alien and forbidding air, much like a gay 
equipage, and seem to say like that, “Who are 
you, sir?” Yet they all are his, suitors for his 
notice, petitioners to his faculties that they will 
come out and take possession. The picture 
waits for my verdict; it is not to command me, 
but I am to settle its claims to praise. That popu- 
lar fable of the sot who was picked up dead- 
drunk in the street, carried to the duke’s house, 
washed and dressed and laid in the duke’s bed, and, 
on his waking, treated with all obsequious cere- 
mony like the duke, and assured that he had been 
insane, owes its popularity to the fact that it 
symbolizes so well the state of man, who is in 
the world a sort of sot, but now and then wakes 
up, exercises his reason and finds himself a true 
prince. 

Our reading is mendicant and sycophantic. 
In history our imagination plays us false. King- 
dom and lordship, power and estate, are a gaudier 
vocabulary than private John and Edward in a 
small house and common day’s work; but the 
things of life are the same to both; the sum total 
of both is the same. Why all this deference to 
Alfred and Scanderbeg and Gustavus? Suppose 
they were virtuous; did they wear out virtue? As 
great a stake depends on yoim private act to-day 
as followed their public and renowned steps. When 
private men shall act with original views, the luster 
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will be transferred from the actions of kings to 
those of gentlemen. 

The world has been instructed by its kings, 
who have so magnetized the eyes of nations. 
It has been taught by this colossal symbol the 
mutual reverence that is due from man to man. 
The jo3dul loyalty with which men have every- 
where suffered the king, the noble, or the great 
proprietor to walk among them by a law of his own, 
make his own scale of men and things and reverse 
theirs, pay for benefits not with money but with 
honor, and represent the law in his person, was 
the hieroglyphic by which they obscurely signified 
their consciousness of their own right and comeli- 
ness, the right of every man. 

The magnetism which all original action exerts is 
explained when we inquire the reason of self-trust. 
Who is the Trustee? What is the aboriginal Self, ■ 
on which a universal reliance may be grounded? 
What is the nature and power of that science- 
baffling star, without parallax, without calculable 
elements, which shoots a ray of beauty even 
into trivial and impure actions, if the least mark 
of independence appear? The inquiry leads us 
to that source, at once the essence of genius, of 
virtue, and of life, which we call Spontaneity or 
Instinct. We denote this primary wisdom as 
Intuition, whilst all later teachings are tuitions. 
In that deep force, the last fact behind which 
analysis cannot go, all things find their common 
origin. For the sense of being which in calm hours 
rises, we know not how, in the soul, is not diverse 
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from things, from space, from light, from time, 
from man, but one with them and proceeds 
obviously from the same source whence their life 
and being also proceed. We first share the life 
by which things exist and afterward see them as 
appearances in nature and forget that we have 
shared their cause. Here is the fountain of action 
and of thought. Here are the lungs of that in- 
spiration which giveth man wisdom and which 
cannot be denied without impiety and atheism. 
We lie in the lap of immense intelligence, which 
makes us receivers of its truth and organs of its 
activity. When we discern justice, when we dis- 
cern truth, we do nothing of ourselves, but allow 
a passage to its beams. If we ask whence this 
comes, if we seek to pry into the soul that causes, 
all philosophy is at fault. Its presence or its 
absence is all we can affirm. Every man dis- 
criminates between the voluntary acts of his mind 
and his involuntary perceptions, and knows that 
to his involuntary perceptions a perfect faith is 
due. He may err in the expression of them, but 
he knows that these things are so, like day and 
night, not to be disputed. My wilful actions and 
acquisitions are but roving; the idlest reverie, the 
faintest native emotion, command my curiosity 
and respect. Thoughtless people contradict as 
readily the statement of perceptions as of opinions, 
or rather much more readily; for they do not dis- 
tinguish between perception and motion. They 
fancy that I choose to see this or that thing. But 
perception is not whimsical, but fatal. If I see 
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a trait, my children will see it after me, and in 
course of time all mankind, although it may chance 
that no one has seen it before me. For my per- 
ception of it is as much a fact as the sun. 

The relations of the soul to the divine spirit 
are so pure that it is profane to seek to interpose 
helps. It must be that when God speaketh he 
should communicate, not one thing, but all things; 
should fill the world with his voice; should scatter 
forth light, nature, time, souls, from the center of 
the present thought; and new date and new 
create the whole. Whenever a mind is simple 
and receives a divine wisdom, old things pass 
away — means, teachers, texts, temples fall; it 
lives now, and absorbs past and future into the 
present hour. All things are made sacred by re- 
lation to it — one as much as another. All things 
are dissolved to their center by their cause, and in 
the universal miracle petty and particular miracles 
disappear. If therefore a man claims to know and 
speak of God and carries you backward to the 
phraseology of some old mouldered nation in 
another country, in another world, believe him 
not. Is the acorn better than the oak which is 
its fulness and completion? Is the.parent better 
than the child into whom he has cast his ripened 
being? Whence then this worship of the past? 
The centuries are conspirators against the sanity 
and authority of the soul. Time and space are 
but physiological colors which the eye makes, 
but the soul is light: where it is, is day; where 
it was, is night; and history is an impertinence 
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and an injury if it be anything more than a cheer- 
ful apologue or parable of my being and becoming. 

Man is timid and apologetic; he is no longer 
upright; he dares not say “I think,” “I am,” 
but quotes some saint or sage. He is ashamed 
before the blade of grass or the blowing rose. 
These roses under my window make no reference 
to former roses or to better ones; they are for what 
they are; they exist with God to-day. There is 
no time to them. There is simply the rose; it is 
perfect in every moment of its existence. Before 
a leaf-bud has burst, its whole life acts; in the 
full-blown flower there is no more; in the leaf- 
less root there is no less. Its nature is satisfied 
and it satisfies nature in all moments alike. 
But man postpones or remembers; he does not live 
in the present, but with reverted eye laments the 
past, or, heedless of the riches that surround him, 
stands on tiptoe to foresee the future. He cannot 
be happy and strong until he, too, lives with 
nature in the present, above time. 

This should be plain enough. Yet see what 
strong intellects dare not yet hear God himself 
unless he speak the phraseology of I know not what 
David, or Jeremiah, or Paul. We shall not al- 
ways set so great a price on a few texts, on a few 
lives. We are like children who repeat by rote 
the sentences of grandames and tutors, and, as 
they grow older, of the men of talents and char- 
acter they chance to see, painfully recollecting the 
exact words they spoke; afterward, when they 
come into the point of view which those had who 
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uttered these sa3rinp, they understand them and 
are willing to let the words go; for at any time they 
can use words as good when occasion comes. If 
we live truly, we shall see truly. It is as easy for 
the strong man to be strong, as it is for the weak 
to be weak. When we have new perception, we 
shall gladly disburden the memory of its hoarded 
treasures as old rubbish. When a man lives with 
God, his voice shall be as sweet as the murmur of 
the brook and the rustle of the com. 

And now at last the highest trath on this sub- 
ject remains unsaid; probably cannot be said; 
for all that we say is the far-off remembering of 
the intuition. That thought by what I can now 
nearest approach to say it, is this. When good is 
near you, when you have life in yourself, it is not 
by any known or accustomed way; you shall not 
discern the footprints of any other; you shall 
not see the face of man; you shall not hear any 
name; — the way, the thought, the good, shall be 
wholly strange and new. It shall exclude example 
and experience. You take the way from man, not 
to man. All persons that ever existed are its 
forgotten ministers. Fear and hope are alike 
beneath it. There is somewhat low even in hope. 
In the hour of vision there is nothing that can be 
called gratitude, nor properly joy. The soul 
raised over passion beholds identity and eternal 
causation, perceives the self-existence of Tmth 
and Right, and calms itself with knowing that all 
thinp go well. Vast spaces of nature, the Atlantic 
Ocean, the South Sea; long intervals of time, years, 
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centuries, are of no accoimt. This which I think 
and feel underlay every former state of life and 
circumstances, as it does underlie my present, 
and what is called life and what is called death. 

Life only avails, not the having lived. Power 
ceases in the instant of repose; it resides in the 
moment of transition from a past to a new state, in 
the shooting of the gulf, in the darting to an aim. 
This one fact the world hates; that the soul 
becomes; for that forever degrades the past, tiuns 
all riches to poverty, all reputation to a shame, 
confounds the saint with the rogue, shoves Jesus 
and Judas equally aside. Why then do we prate 
of self-reliance? Inasmuch as the soul is present 
there will be power not confident but agent. To 
talk of reliance is a poor external way of speaking. 
Speak rather of that which relies because it works 
and is. Who has more obedience than 1 masters 
me, though he should not raise his finger. Round 
him I must revolve by the gravitation of spirits. 
We fancy it rhetoric when we speak of eminent 
virtue. We do not yet see that virtue is Height, 
and that a man or a company of men, plastic and 
permeable to principles, by the law of nature must 
overpower and ride all cities, nations, kings, rich 
men, poets, who are not. j 

This is the ultimate fact which we so quickly 
reach on this, as on every topic, the resolution of 
all into the ever-blessed One. Self-existence is 
the attribute of the Supreme Cause, and it con- 
stitutes the measure of good by the degree in 
which it enters into all lower forms. All things 
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real are so by so much virtue as they contain. 
Commerce, husbandry, hunting, whaling, war, elo- 
quence, personal weight, are somewhat, and 
engage my respect as examples of its presence 
and impure action. I see the same law working 
in nature for conservation and growth. Power 
is, in nature, the essential measure of right. 
Nature suffers nothing to remain in her kingdoms 
which cannot help itself. The genesis and matu- 
ration of a planet, its poise and orbit, the bended 
tree recovering itself from the strong wind, the 
vital resources of every animal and vegetable, 
are demonstrations of the self-sufficing and there- 
fore self-relying soul. 

Thus all concentrates; let us not rove; let us 
sit at home with the cause. Let us stun and as- 
tonish the intruding rabble of men and books and 
institutions by a simple declaration of the divine 
fact. Bid the invaders take the shoes from off 
their feet, for God is here within. Let our sim- 
plicity judge them, and our docility to our own 
law demonstrate the poverty of nature and fortune 
beside our native riches. 

But now we are a mob. Man does not stand 
in awe of man, nor is his genius admonished to 
stay at home, to put itself in communication with 
the internal ocean, but it goes abroad to beg a cup 
of water of the urns of other men. We must go 
alone. I like the silent church before the service 
begins better than any preaching. How far off, 
how cool, how chaste the persons look, begirt 
each one with a precinct or sanctuary! So let us 
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always sit. Why should we assume the faults of 
our friend, or wife, or father, or child, because they 
sit around our hearth, or are said to have the same 
blood? All men have my blood and I have all 
men’s. Not for that will I adopt their petulance 
or folly, even to the extent of being ashamed of 
it. But your isolation must not be mechanical, 
but spiritual, that is, must be elevation. At 
times the whole world seems to be in conspiracy 
to importune you with emphatic trifles. Friend, 
client, child, sickness, fear, want, charity, all 
knock at once at thy closet door and say, — “ Come 
out unto us.” But keep thy state, come not into 
their confusion. The power men possess to annoy 
me I give them by a weak curiosity. No man 
can come near me but through my act. "What 
we love that we have, but by desire we bereave 
ourselves of the love.” 

If we cannot at once rise to the sanctities of 
obedience and faith, let us at least resist our 
temptations; let us enter into the state of war 
and wake Thor and Woden, courage and constancy, 
in our Saxon breasts. This is to be done in our 
smooth times by speaking the truth. Check this 
lying hospitality and lying affection. Live no 
longer to the expectation of these deceived and 
deceiving people with whom we converse. Say to 
them, “O father, O mother, O wife, 0 brother, 
O friend, I have lived with you after appearances 
hitherto. Henceforward I am the truth’s. Be it 
known unto you that henceforward I obey no law 
less than the eternal law. I will have no covenants 
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but proximities. I shall endeavor to nourish my 
parents, to support my family, to be the chaste 
husband of one wife — ^but these relations I must 
fill after a new and imprecedented way. I appeal 
from your customs. I must be myself. I cannot 
break myself any longer for you, or you. If you 
can love me for what I am, we shall be the happier. 
If you cannot, I will still seek to deserve that you 
should. I will not hide my tastes or aversions. I 
will so trust that what is deep is holy, that I will 
do strongly before the sun and moon whatever inly 
rejoices me and the heart appoints. If you are 
noble, I will love you; if you are not, I will not hurt 
you and myself by hypocritical attentions. If 
you are true, but not in the same truth with me, 
cleave to your companions; I will seek my own. 
I do this not selfishly but humbly and truly. It 
is alike your interest, and mine, and all men’s, 
however long we have dwelt in lies, to live in 
truth. Does this sound harsh to-day? You will 
soon love what is dictated by your nature as well 
as mine, and if we follow the truth it will bring us 
out safe at last.” — But so may you give these 
friends pain. Yes, but I cannot sell my liberty 
and my power, to save their sensibility. Besides, 
all persons have their moments of reason, when 
they look out into the region of absolute truth; 
then will they justify me and do the same thing. 

The populace think that your rejection of popu- 
lar standards is a rejection of all standard, and 
mere antinomianism; and the bold sensualist will 
use the name of philosophy to gild his crimes. 
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But the law of consciousness abides. There are 
two confessionals, in one or the other of which we 
must be shriven. You may fulfil yom* round of 
duties by clearing yourself in the direct, or in the 
reflex way. Consider whether you have satisfied 
yoiu” relations to father, mother, cousin, neighbor, 
town, cat and dog; whether any of these can up- 
braid you. But I may also neglect this reflex 
standard and absolve me to myself. I have my 
own stem claims and perfect circle. It denies 
the name of duty to many offices that are called 
duties. But if I can discharge its debts it enables 
me to dispense with the popular code. If any one 
imagines that this law is lax, let him keep its com - 
mandment one day. 

And truly it demands something godlike in him 
who has cast off the common motives of humanity, 
and has ventured to trust himself for a taskmaster. 
High be his heart, faithful his will, clear his sight, 
that he may in good earnest be doctrine, society, 
law, to himself, that a simple purpose may be to 
him as strong as iron necessity is to others! 

If any man consider the present aspects of 
what is called by distinction society, he will see 
the need of these ethics. The sinew and heart 
of man seem to be drawn out, and we are become 
timorous, desponding whimperers. We are afraid 
of truth, afraid of fortune, afraid of death and 
afraid of each other. Our age yields no great and 
perfect persons. We want men and women who 
shall renovate life and oiu* social state, but we see 
that most natures, are insolvent, cannot satisfy 
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their own wants, have an ambition out of all pro- 
portion to their practical force and do lean and 
beg day and night continually. Our houseke^ing 
is mendicant, our arts, our occupations, our mar- 
riages, our religion we have not chosen, but society 
has chosen for us. We are parlor soldiers. We 
shun the rugged battle of fate, where strength is 
bom. 

If our young men miscarry in their first enter- 
prises they lose all heart. If the young merchant 
fails, men say he is ruined. If the finest genius 
studies at one of our colleges and is not installed in 
an office within one year afterward in the cities or 
suburbs of Boston or New York, it seems to his 
friends and to himself that he is right in being dis- 
heartened and in complaining the rest of his life. 
A sturdy lad from New Hampshire or Vermont, 
who in turn tries all the professions, who teams it, 
farms it, peddles, keeps a school, preaches, edits a 
newspaper, goes to Congress, buys a township, and 
so forth, in successive years, and always like a cat 
falls on his feet, is worth a hundred of these city 
dolls. He walks abreast with his days and feels 
no shame in not “studjdng a profession,” for he 
does not postpone his life, but lives already. He 
has not one chance, but a hundred chances. Let a 
Stoic open the resources of man and tell men they 
are not leaning willows, but can and must detach 
themselves; that with the exercise of self-trust, 
new powers shall appear; that a man is the word 
made flesh, bom to shed healing to the nations; 
that he should be ashamed of our compassion. 
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and that the moment he acts from himself, tossing 
the laws, the books, idolatries and customs out of 
the window, we pity him no more but thank and 
revere him; and that teacher shall restore the life 
of man to splendor and make his name dear to all 
history. 

It is easy to see that a greater self-reliance must 
work a revolution in all the offices and relations 
of men; in their religion; in their education; in 
their pursuits; their modes of living; their associa- 
tions; in their property; in their speculative 
views. 

1. In what prayers do men allow themselves! 
That which they call a holy office is not so much 
as brave and manly. Prayer looks abroad and 
asks for some foreign addition to come through 
some foreign virtue, and loses itself in endless 
mazes of natural and supematmal, and mediatorial 
and miraculous. Prayer that craves a particular 
commodity, anything less than all good, is vicious. 
Prayer is the contemplation of the facts of life 
from the highest point of view. It is the soliloquy 
of a beholding and jubilant soul. It is the spirit 
of God pronouncing his works good. But prayer 
as a means to effect a private end is meanness 
and theft. It supposes dualism and not unity 
in nature and consciousness. As soon as the man 
is at one with God, he will not beg. He will then 
see prayer in all action. The prayer of the farmer 
kneeling in his field to weed it, the prayer of the 
rower kneeling with the stroke of his oar, are 
true prayers heard throughout nature, though 
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for cheap ends. Caratach, in Fletcher’s “Zonduca,” 
when admonished to inquire the mind of the god 
Audate, replies,— 

“His hidden meaning lies in our endeavors; 

Our valors are our best gods.” 

Another sort of false prayers are our regrets. 
Discontent is the want of self-reliance: it is in- 
firmity of will. Regret calamities if you can 
thereby help the sufferer; if not, attend your own 
work and already the evil begins to be repaired. 
Our sympathy is just as base. We come to them 
who weep foolishly and sit down and cry for com- 
pany, instead of imparting to them truth and 
health in rough electric shocks, putting them once 
more in communication with their own reason. 
The secret of fortune is joy in oim hands. Wel- 
come evermore to gods and men is the self-helping 
man. For him all doors are flung wide; him all 
tongues greet, all honors crown, all eyes follow with 
desire. Our love goes out to him and embraces 
him because he did not need it. We solicitously 
and apologetically caress and celebrate him be- 
cause he held on his way and scorned our disap- 
probation. The gods love him because men hated 
him. “To the persevering mortal,” said Zoro- 
aster, “the blessed Immortals are swift.” 

As men’s prayers are a disease of the will, 
so are their creeds a disease of the intellect. 
They say with those foolish Israelites, “Let not 
Grod speak to us, lest we die. Speak thou, speak 
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any man with ns, and we will obey.” Everywhere 
I am hindered of meeting God in my brother, be- 
cause he has shut his own temple doors and recites 
fables merely of his brother’s, or his brother’s 
brother’s God. Every new mind is a new classi- 
fication. If it prove a mind of uncommon activity 
and power, a Locke, a Lavoisier, a Hutton, a 
Bentham, a Fourier, it imposes its classification on 
other men, and lo! a new system. In proportion 
to the depth of the thought, and so to the number 
of the objects it touches and brings within reach 
of the pupil, is his complacency. But chiefly is 
this apparent in creeds and churches which are also 
classifications of some powerful mind acting on 
the elemental thought of duty and man’s relation 
to the Highest. Such is Calvinism, Quakerism, 
Swedenborgism. The pupil takes the same de- 
light in subordinating everything to the new ter- 
minology as a girl who has just learned botany in 
seeing a new earth and new seasons thereby. It 
will happen for a time that the pupil will find his 
intellectual power has grown by the study of his 
master’s mind. But in all unbalanced minds the 
classification is idolized, passes for the end and not 
for a speedily exhaustible means, so that the walls 
of the system blend to their eye in the remote 
horizon with the walls of the universe; the lumi- 
naries of heaven seem to them hung on the arch their 
master built. They cannot imagine how you 
aliens have any right to see, how you can see; “It 
must be somehow that you stole the light from us.” 
They do not yet perceive that light, unsyste- 
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matic, indomitable, will break into any cabin, 
even into theirs. Let them chirp awhile and call 
it their own. If they are honest and do well, 
presently their neat new pinfold will be too strait 
and low, will crack, will lean, will rot and vanish, 
and the immortal light, all young and joyful, 
million-orbed, million-colored, will beam over the 
universe as on the first morning. 

2. It is for want of self-culture that the 
superstition of Traveling, whose idols are Italy. 
England, Egjrpt, retains its fascination for all 
educated Americans. They who made England, 
Italy, or Greece venerable in the imagination, did 
so by sticking fast where they were, like an axis of 
the earth. In manly hours we feel that duty is 
our place. The soul is no traveler; the wise man 
stays at home, and when his necessities, his 
duties, on any occasion call him from his house, 
or into foreign lands, he is at home still and shall 
make men sensible by the expression of his coun- 
tenance that he goes, the missionary of wisdom and 
virtue, and visits cities and men like a sovereign 
and not like an interloper or a valet. 

I have no churlish objection to the circum- 
navigation of the globe for the purposes of art, 
of study, and benevolence, so that man is first 
domesticated, or does not go abroad with the hope 
of finding somewhat greater than he knows. He 
who travels to be amused, or to get somewhat 
I which he does not carry, travels away from himself, 

I and grows old even in youth among old things. 
In Thebes, in Palmyra, his will and mind have 
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become old and dilapidated as they. He carries 
ruins to ruins. 

Traveling is a fool’s paradise. Our first 
journeys discover to us the indifference of places. 
At home I dream that at Naples, at Rome, I can 
be intoxicated with beauty and lose my sadness. I 
pack my trunk, embrace my friends, embark on 
the sea and at last wake up at Naples, and there 
beside me is the stem fact, the sad self, unrelenting, 
identical, that I fled from. I seek the Vatican and 
the palaces. I affect to be intoxicated with sights 
and suggestions, but I am not intoxicated. My 
giant goes with me wherever I go. 

3. But the rage of traveling is a symptom of a 
deeper unsoundness affecting the whole intellec- 
tual action. The intellect is vagabond, and our 
system of education fosters restlessness. Our 
minds travel when our bodies are forced to stay at 
home. We imitate; and what is imitation but 
the traveling of the mind? Our houses are built 
with foreign taste; our shelves are garnished with 
foreign ornaments; our opinions, our tastes, our 
faculties, lean, and follow the Past and the Dis- 
tant. The soul created the arts wherever they 
have flourished. It was in his own mind that the 
artist sought his model. It was an application of 
his own thought to the thing to be done and the con- 
ditions to be observed. And why need we copy 
the Doric or the Gothic model? Beauty, con- 
venience, grandeur of thought and quaint 
pression are as near to us as to any, and if the 
American artist will study with hope and love the 
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precise thing to be done by him, considering the 
climate, the soil, the length of the day, the wants 
of the people, the habit and form of the govern- 
ment, he will create a house in which all these will 
find themselves fitted, and taste and sentiment 
will be satisfied also. 

Insist on yourself; never imitate. Your own 
gift you can present every moment with the 
cumulative force of a whole life’s cultivation; but 
of the adopted talent of another you have only an 
extemporaneous half possession. That which each 
can do best, none but his Maker can teach him. 
No man yet knows what it is, nor can till that per- 
son has exhibited it. Where is the master who 
could have taught Shakespeare? Where is the 
master who could have instructed Franklin, or 
Washington, or Bacon, or Newton? Every great 
man is a unique. The Scipionism of Scipio is 
precisely that part he could not borrow. Shake- 
speare will never be made by the study of Shake- 
speare. Do that which is assigned you, and you 
cannot hope too much or dare too much. There 
is at this moment for you an utterance brave and 
grand as that of the colossal chisel of Phidias, or 
trowel of the Egyptians, or the pen of Moses or 
Dante, but different from all these.' Not possibly 
will the soul, all rich, all eloquent, with thousand- 
cloven tongue, deign to repeat itself; but if you 
can hear what these patriarchs say, surely you can 
reply to them in the same pitch of voice; for the 
ear and the tongue are two organs of one natm%. 
Abide in the simple and noble regions of thy life. 
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obey thy heart, and thou shalt reproduce the Fore- 
world again. 

4. As our Religion, our Education, oiu* Art 
look abroad, so does our spirit of society. All 
men plume themselves on the improvement of 
society, and no man improves. 

Society never advances. It recedes as fast 
on one side as it gains on the other. It undergoes 
continual changes; it is barbarous, it is civilized, 
it is christianized, it is rich, it is scientific; but 
this change is not amelioration. For everything 
that is given something is taken. Society ac- 
quires new arts and loses old instincts. What a 
contrast between the well-clad, reading, writing, 
thinking American, with a watch, a pencil, and a 
bill of exchange in his pocket, and the naked New 
Zealander, whose property is a club, a spear, a 
mat, and an undivided twentieth of a shed to 
sleep under! But compare the health of the two 
men and you shall see that the white man has lost 
his aboriginal strength. If the traveler tell us 
truly, strike the savage with a broad axe and in a 
day or two the flesh shall unite and heal as if you 
struck the blow into soft pitch, and the same 
blow shall send the white to his grave. 

The civilized man has built a coach but has 
lost the use of his feet. He is supported on 
crutches, but lacks so much support of muscle. 
He has a fine Geneva watch, but he fails of the 
skill to tell the hour by the sun. A Greenwich 
nautical almanac he has, and so being sure of the 
information when he wants it, the man in the street 
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does not know a star in the sky. The solstice he 
does not observe; the equinox he knows a little; 
and the whole bright calendar of the year is 
without a dial in his mind. His notebooks im- 
pair his memory; his libraries overload his wit; the 
insurance office increases the number of accidents; 
and it may be a question whether machinery does 
not encumber; whether we have not lost by re- 
finement some energy, by a Christianity en- 
trenched in establishments and forms some vigor 
of wild virtue. For every Stoic was a Stoic; but in 
Christendom where is the Christian? 

There is no more deviation in the moral standard 
than in the standard of height or bulk. No greater 
men are now than ever were. A singular equality 
may be observed between the great men of the 
first and of the last ages; nor can all the science, 
art, religion, and philosophy of the nineteenth cen- 
tury avail to educate greater men than Plutarch’s 
heroes, three or four and twenty centuries ago. 
Not in time is the race progressive. Phocion, 
Socrates, Anaxagoras, Diogenes, are great men, 
but they leave no class. He who is really of their 
class will not be called by their name, but will be 
his own man, and in his turn the founder of a sect. 
The arts and inventions of each period are only 
its costume and do not invigorate men. The harm 
of the improved machinery may compensate its 
good. Hudson and Behring accomplished so 
much in their fishing-boats as to astonish Parry and 
Franklin, whose equipment exhausted the re- 
sources of science and art. Galileo, with an opera- 
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glass, discovered a more splendid series of celestial 
phenomena than any one since. Columbus found 
the New World in an undecked boat. It is curious 
to see the periodical disuse and perishing of means 
and machinery which were introduced with loud 
laudation a few years or centuries before. The 
great genius returns to essential man. We reck- 
oned the improvements of the art of war among 
the triumphs of science, and yet Napoleon con- 
quered Europe by the bivouac, which consisted 
of falling back on naked valor and disencumbering 
it of all aids. The Emperor held it impossible to 
make a perfect army, says Las Casas, “without 
abolishing our arms, magazines, commissaries, and 
carriages, until, in imitation of the Roman custom, 
the soldier should receive his supply of com, grind 
it in his hand-mill and bake his bread himself.” 

Society is a wave. The wave moves onward, 
but the water of which it is composed does not. 
The same particle does not rise from the valley to 
the ridge. Its unity is only phenomenal. The 
persons who make up a nation to-day, next year 
die, and their experience dies with them. 

And so the reliance on Property, including the 
reliance on governments which protect it, is the 
want of self-reliance. Men have looked away 
from themselves and at things so long that they 
have come to esteem the religious, learned and 
civil institutions as guards of property, and they 
deprecate assaults on these, because they feel them 
to be assaults on property. They measure their 
esteem of each other by what each has, and not 
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by what each is. But a cultivated man becomes 
ashamed of his property, out of new respect for 
his nature. Especially he hates what he has if he 
see that it is accidental, — came to him by inherit- 
ance, or gift, or crime; then he feels that it is not 
having; it does not belong to him, has no root in 
him and merely lies there because no revolution 
or no robber takes it away. But that which a 
man is, does always by necessity acquire; and what 
the man acquires, is living property, which does 
not wait the beck of rulers, or mobs, or revolutions, 
or fire, or storm, or bankruptcies, but perpetually 
renews itself wherever the man breathes. “Thy 
lot or portion of life,” said the Caliph Ali, “is 
seeking after thee; therefore be at rest from 
seeking after it.” Our dependence on these 
foreign goods leads us to our slavish respect for 
numbers. The political parties meet in numerous 
conventions; the greater the concourse and with 
each new uproar of announcement. The delega- 
tion from Essex! The Democrats from New 
Hampshire! The Whigs of Maine! the young 
patriot feels himself stronger than before by a 
new thousand of eyes and arms. In like manner 
the reformers summon conventions and vote and 
resolve in multitude. Not so, 0 friends! will 
the God deign to enter and inhabit you, but by 
a method precisely the reverse. It is only as a 
man puts off all foreign support and stands alone 
that I see him to be strong and to prevail. He 
is weaker by every recruit to his banner. Is 
not a man better than a town? Ask nothing of 
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men, and, in the endless mutation, thou only firm 
column must presently appear the upholder of all 
that surrounds thee. He who knows that power is 
inborn, that he is weak because he has looked 
for good out of him and elsewhere, and, so per- 
ceiving, throws himself unhesitatingly on his 
thought, instantly rights himself, stands in the 
erect position, commands his limbs, works mira- 
cles; just as a man who stands on his feet is stronger 
than a man who stands on his head. 

So use all that is called Fortune. Most men 
gamble with her, and gain all, and lose all, as her 
wheel rolls. But do thou leave as unlawful the 
winnings, and deal with Cause and Effect, the 
chancellors of God. In the Will work and acquire, 
and thou hast chained the wheel of Chance, and 
shalt sit hereafter out of fear from her rotations. 
A political victory, a rise of rents, the recovery 
of your sick or the retxum of your absent friend, or 
some other favorable event raises your spirits, 
and you think good days are preparing for you. 
Do not believe it. Nothing can bring you peace 
but yourself. Nothing can bring you peace but 
the triumph of principles. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
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THE PARIS OF VICTOR HUGO 

F or the better comprehension of the extraor^ 
dinary Paris of the novels of Victor Hugo 
it is worth while considering the thousand and one 
anecdotes that have come down to us, anecdotes 
perhaps rather trivial in themselves, but illuminat' 
ing an egotism so colossal that at times it seems 
to border on insanity. There shall be no attempt 
to weigh the stories, nor to sift the authentic from 
the apocryphal. There are too many of them; 
coming from too many sources. They flood the 
memory, leaving an ineradicable impression that 
does not, however, in the least blind to the com- 
manding genius or the rich achievement. To 
indicate, as briefly as possible, the nature of these 
tales. 

Hugo surrounded, as usual, by a group of his 
adorers. The particular scene is of no importance. 
Discussion as to the most fitting way in which to 
commemorate his grandeur for posterity. A 
monument? It is not enough. A street renamed? 
Quite inadequate. A boulevard? An entire quar- 
ter? Finally the daring suggestion: Why should 
not Paris herself be henceforth known as “ Hugo ”? 
Without a smile the great man nods grave ap- 
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proval. "Who knows,” he says; "perhaps it 
will come to that.” An Englishman visiting 
Hugo with a letter of introduction, and with many 
courteous apologies venturing to suggest that in 
future editions the name "Tom Jim-Jack” be 
changed to a more probable designation. "What 
gives you the right to criticize a masterpiece?” 
"My admiration for it, and the fact that, being an 
Englishman myself, I know that the name you 
have chosen for your principal character is a name 
that is quite impossible.” Then Hugo, drawing 
himself up to his full height and waving the visitor 
to the door: “Yes, you are an Englishman. But 
I — I am Victor Hugo ” ! The poet finding himself 
one day in a railway train in company with two 
Englishwomen who spoke French. The fact that 
Hugo, despite his years of residence on English 
territory, the years of his exile in Jersey and 
Guernsey, did not know a word of English, leads 
to the suggestion that the condition must be in- 
convenient for travel in England. To which the 
great man replies: "When England wants to talk 
to me she will learn my language.” It was Hugo 
himself who told that story, adding: “From their 
amazement at this answer it was evident that they 
did not know who I was.” The Emperor of Brazil 
expressing a wish to meet the poet personally. 
Hugo saying: "I do not visit emperors,” which 
resulted in Dom Pedro’s courteous: “Let not that 
be an obstacle to our meeting. M. Victor Hugo 
has the advantage over me of age and superior 
genius. I, therefore, will visit him.” Hugo’s 
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proposal when the Germans were besieging Paris 
that the issue rest on a personal encounter between 
him and the King of Fliissia. “We are both old. 
He is a powerful sovereign. I am a great poet. 
We are therefore equal. Why should we not de- 
cide by single combat the quarrel which divides 
our two nations and thus spare many lives?” 

... A street that has changed less in the course 
of a hundred years than most Paris streets is the 
Rue de Clichy, which begins by the Trinity and 
runs north to the exterior boulevards. It is a thor- 
oughfare familiar to many thousands of Ameri- 
cans as the home of a number of pensions that have 
catered to English-speaking visitors in Paris. In 
the Rue de Clichy, at No. 24, was the first home 
of Victor Hugo. The house, like most of those in 
which the poet spent his early days, has been en- 
tirely destroyed, and its site is now part of the 
square surrounding the Trinity church. It was the 
first place of residence of which Hugo had any dis- 
tinct recollection. To the end of his days he re- 
tained the impression of a goat in the courtyard, 
of a well overhung by a weeping willow, and of 
a cattle-trough near the well. Then there was a 
move to the southern bank of the river, to No. 12 
Impasse des Feuillantines, an isolated mansion 
with a big garden and fine trees. There is a Rue 
des Feuillantines not far from the Luxembomg 
Garden in the Paris of to-day, but Victorien Sardou 
has written: “Through these gardens, through 
these silent streets so propitious to quiet labor, and 
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scenting of lilacs and blossoming with pink and 
white chestnuts, new roads have been cut: the 
Saint-Germain and Saint-Michel boulevards, the 
Rue de Rennes and Gay-Lussac, the Rue Monge 
which caused the demolition of the rustic cottage 
where Pascal died in the Rue Saint-fitienne itself; 
and the Rue Claude- Bernard, which did away with 
the Feuillantines, where Victor Hugo, as a child, 
used to chase butterflies.” The American, Ben- 
jamin Ellis Martin, recorded, twenty years ago: 
“By a curious coincidence, at No. 12 Rue des 
Feuillantines— which must not be confused, as it 
is often confused, with the Impasse of the same 
name— there stands just such an old house, in the 
midst of just such gardens, shaded by just such old 
trees, as Hugo describes in the pathetic reminis- 
cences of his youth.” 

Then there was a migration of a mile to the west 
to the still-existing Rue du Cherche-Midi, which 
may be indicated by its proximity to the Conseil- 
de-Guerre, or better still, as being within a block 
of the great department store, dear to the hearts 
of American shoppers, known as the “Bon 
March6.” All this time Victor’s father, General 
Hugo, had been with the French armies of occu- 
pation in Spain. He made a brief appearance on 
the scene during the Himdred Days, but his 
children seem to have been entirely under the in- 
fluence of their Bourbon-loving mother, and one of 
Victor’s first literary effusions was a denunciation 
of Napoleon Bonaparte as a tyrant usurper, 
written a few days after Waterloo, when the boy 
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was in his fourteenth year. After a short period 
at a boarding school in the Rue Sainte-Marguerite 
Victor entered the Lyc4e Louis-le-Grand, which 
then stood — as it stands now, though the structure 
has been rebuilt — facing the Rue Saint-Jacques, 
between the Sorbonne and the Pantheon. In 1818, 
when Victor was writing “ Bug-Jargal,” Madame 
Hugo removed to the neighborhood of the In- 
stitute of France, to a house in the Rue des Vieux- 
Augustins, long since tom down, its site now a 
part of the courtyard of the ficole des Beaux Arts. 
Three years later a change was made to No. 10 
Rue des Mezi^res, which, in its present form, runs 
from the Rue de Rennes to the Rue Bonaparte. 
About this time Victor began to cause some stir 
in the world. Chateaubriand sent for him and was 
supposed to have dubbed him “The Sublime 
Child”; and Lamartine described him as “a studi- 
ous youth, with a fine, massive head, intelligent 
and thoughtful”— a man “whose pen can now 
charm or terrify the world.” 

Madame Hugo died; Victor proposed marriage, 
formally, to Ad^le Foucher, and was accepted; he 
fought a duel with a guardsman and was wounded 
in the arm; he went to live on the top floor of No. 
30 Rue du Dragon, near Saint-Germain-des-Pr4s, 
existing on 700 francs a year, an experience which 
he was later to describe in connection with Marius 
of “Les Mis6rables.” Then he and Adfele were 
married, and the young couple went to live, first 
in the Rue du Cherche-Midi, and later at No. 90 
Rue de Vaugirard. In the latter house “Han 
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d’Islande”.was written, and the immature “Bug- 
Jargal ” rewritten. A more commodious residence 
was found in 1828 in the Rue Notre Dame des 
Champs, and there they remained until the suc- 
cess of “ Hemani ” brought so many noisy admirers 
to the door that the landlady informed the Hugos 
that their presence had ceased to be desirable. 
With the exception of that first home in the Rue de 
Clichy, all of Victor Hugo’s early residences are 
associated with a particular quarter of Paris. 
To follow the trail as well as it can be followed 
after the many years is a matter merely of a few 
hours. 

In 1831 the Hugos crossed the river and went to 
live at No. 9 Rue Jean-Goujon, in the Champs- 
filys4es, then almost an outljfing district. Hugo 
had contracted some time before with a publisher 
for “Notre Dame de Paris,” but had failed to live 
up to his written agreement in the matter of time. 
A new understanding called for the delivery of 
the manuscript within five months. Hugo bought 
a great gray woolen wrapper that covered him 
from head to foot; locked up all his clothes, lest he 
should be tempted to go out; and, carrying off his 
ink bottle to his study, applied himself to his labor 
just as if he bad been in prison. He never left the 
table except for food and sleep, and the sole rec- 
reation that he allowed himself was an hour’s talk 
after dinner with some friend who might drop in, 
and to whom he occasionally read the pages that 
had been written during the day. As a result of 
the rigime by which it was written he once thought 
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of calling the story “What Came Out of a Bottle 
of Ink.” Probably very few persons remember 
that about that time Hugo projected a work that 
was never written, but which apparently was to 
have been a kind of sequel to “Notre Dame,” 
for it was to have borne the title: “Le Fils de 
la Bossue,” although the identity of the female 
himchback is a matter for conjecture. 

Then, in the autumn of 1832, the Hugos moved 
to the house which more than any other remains 
associated with the Hugo legend. It is the struc- 
ture at No. 6 Place des Vosges, now the Hugo 
Museum, where the poet lived from 1832 till 1848. 
Within these walls the romance of French history 
as well as the romance of French fiction has ever 
lurked. The use of the structure by Dumas as 
the home of the sinister Milady of “The Three 
Guardsmen” belongs to another chapter. But 
Marion Delorme lived there, and De Vigny de- 
scribed it as it was in her time in his “ Cinq-Mars.” 
Both Dumas and De Vigny made use in fiction of 
their personal knowledge of the back entrance that 
still leads toward the Rue Saint-Antoine by way 
of the Impasse Gu4m4n4e. Actual use of it was 
made during the street fighting of the 1848 Revolu- 
tion by National Guardsmen, who, boimd from 
the Rue Saint-Antoine to head off the soldiers of 
Louis-Philippe in the square beyond, invaded 
Hugo’s deserted apartment. The story is told 
that the leader of the band found some written 
sheets on the table, and read them aloud to his 
followers. It was the manuscript of “Les Mis4- 
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rabies,” just begun, but not finished until sixteen 
years later. There is another story connected 
with the apartment to the effect that Hugo, in his 
vanity, used to sit on a throne on a dais, under a 
canopy, and extend his hand to be kissed by his 
admirers. An absurd story; but not altogether 
an unnatural one. 

After Louis-Philippe lost his throne Victor Hugo 
went to live in the Rue dTsly, and thence to the 
Rue de la Tour d’ Auvergne. Then came the 
coup d’etat, and with it the exile that lasted until 
the power of the Third Napoleon was finally 
shattered at Sedan. In 1873 he occupied for a 
time a house at Auteuil, and then moved to an 
apartment at No. 66 Rue de la Rochefoucauld, a 
street that runs from the Rue Saint-Lazare to the 
Place Pigalle. Then chance took him to No. 21 
Rue de Clichy, the very street where he had passed 
some of his early years, and close to the school 
where he had learned to read. No. 21 is on the 
west side of the street, at the comer of the Rue 
d’Athtees. From there, in 1878, he made his last 
removal, to the Avenue d’Eylau, renamed the 
Avenue Victor Hugo, one of the splendid thorough- 
fares that radiate from the Arc de Triomphe. The 
exact number was 130, and it was, and is, near the 
Bois de Boulogne. There is another moniunent of 
Paris associated with the memory of Victor Hugo; 
a monument that probably no American visiting 
Paris has failed to see. It is the Strasbourg 
Statue in the Place de la Concorde that for forty- 
seven years was decorated with the immortelles 
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that were so triumphantly removed on the 11th ot 
November, 1918. The model for that statue, of 
which Pradier said that the expression would 
change the moment that the lost Alsace was re- 
stored to France, was the Juliette Drouet who 
played such a conspicuous part in Hugo’s private 
life. 

The Paris of the fiction of Victor Hugo is the 
Paris of two books, the fifteenth-century town of 
“Notre Dame” and the city of his youth that he 
had in mind when, in his Guernsey home, he was 
toiling on the great edifice of “Les Mis^rables.” 
Of the former tale Robert Louis Stevenson has 
written: “We forget all that enumeration of 
palaces and churches and convents which occupies 
so many pages of admirable description, and the 
thoughtless reader might be inclined to conclude 
from this that they were pages thrown away; but 
this is not so: we forget indeed the details, as we 
forget or do not see the different layers of paint on 
a completed picture; but the thing desired has 
been accomplished, and we carry away with us a 
sense of the ‘Gothic profile' of the city, of the 
‘surprising forest of pinnacles and towers and bel- 
fries,’ and we know not of what rich and intricate 
and quaint. And throughout, Notre Dame has 
been held up over Paris by a height far greater than 
that of its twin towers: the Cathedral is present 
to us from the first page to the last; the title has 
given us the clew, and already in the Palais de 
Justice the story begins to attach itself to that 
building by character after character. It is purely 
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an effect of mirage. Hugo has peopled this 
Gothic city, and above all, this Gothic church, with 
a race of men even more distinctly Gothic than 
their surroundings.” 

Stevenson’s insistence on the Gothic aspect of 
the Paris of “Notre Dame” is a direct reflection of 
Hugo himself, who felt, in penning the tale, that 
he should act as a kind of interpreting guide to the 
readers of his generation, and to that end wrote the 
chapter “A Bird’s-Eye View of Paris,” in which he 
reconstructed the old city of Quasimodo and 
Esmeralda. Of the fifteenth-century Paris he 
said: “It was not only a beautiful city; it was a 
uniform, consistent city, an architectural and his- 
toric product of the Middle Ages, a chronicle in 
stone. It was a city formed of two strata only — 
the bastard Roman and the Gothic; for the pure 
Roman stratum had long since disappeared, ex- 
cept in the Baths of Julian, where it still broke 
through the thick crust of the Middle Ages. 
Gothic Paris was complete for an instant only. 
Since then the great city has grown daily and 
daily more deformed. Gothic Paris, which swal- 
lowed up the Paris of the bastard Roman period, 
vanished in its turn; but who can say what man- 
ner of Paris has replaced it?” 

Dumas found — or, what is far more likely, one 
of his army of collaborators found, in the archives 
of the French secret police, the crude plot upon 
which “The Count of Monte Cristo” was builded. 
To the same source Hugo owed the suggestion of 
“Les Mis4rables,” fbr Jean Valjean, like Edmond 
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Dantes, had an original in real life. The record 
of this man, whose name was Urbian Lemelle, was 
taken from the notes of M. Moreau-Christophe, 
the Chief Inspector of Prisons under Napoleon 
III. Like Jean Valjean, Lemelle was the aban- 
doned child of a drunken father. In his earlj' 
youth he was sheltered by a kind-hearted peasant, 
and six years of his life were passed in taking care 
of cows and sheep. At the age of fourteen he 
determined to become a sailor, and began as cabin 
boy on a boat from Angers. Three years later, for 
a trifling theft committed at the instigation of a 
comrade, he was condemned to seven years’ penal 
servitude. 

During the term of his punishment Lemelle 
proved an exemplary prisoner — industrious, re- 
signed, and religious. After he had paid what he 
considered his debt to society, he returned to 
Angers, resolved to lead a worthy life. He found 
all doors closed against him; all employment denied 
him. One day, while roaming through the 
country, he stopped to rest in a field where there 
were horses at liberty. The idea entered his head 
to borrow a horse, ride to the seaport, thirty miles 
away, and embark for the New World, where he 
would be free to begin a new life. Without saddle 
or bridle he rode all night, reaching his destination 
in the early morning, and turning the horse loose 
before entering the town. In the town he was 
arrested on suspicion, but managed to escape, and 
made his way to Nantes, where he found that his 
lack of papers made it impossible for him to em- 
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bark. He returned to Angers, was arrested for the 
theft of the horse, and sentenced to twelve years’ 
penal servitude in Brest. At the end of four years 
he escaped, made his way to Paris, and there, by 
diligence, intelligence, and integrity, rose step by 
step to prosperity. He married and acquired a 
certain position. One Sunday, seven years after 
his marriage, he was walking with his wife in the 
suburbs of the city, when he was recognized by his 
Javert, a policeman who had been a former con- 
vict. Lemelle was denounced, arrested, and sent 
back to Brest to finish the eight years he still had 
to serve, in addition to supplementary years for 
the crime of escaping. After serving part of the 
sentence he was pardoned by Louis-Philippe, at 
the intercession of M. Moreau-Christophe, who 
had learned his story. 

Practically all of “Les Mis^rables” was written 
in the period of exile, after many years’ absence 
from Paris. It was the Paris of his youth, the 
Paris which he had religiously carried away in his 
memory, the Paris of which he spoke as his 
“mental birthplace’’ that he put into the story. 
But on memory alone he felt that he could not 
rely with a certainty of absolute accuracy, and so, 
in beginning those marvelous chapters describing 
the flight of Jean Valjsan and Cosette and the pur- 
suit by Javert and his men, he left a loop-hole by 
the use of the words: “It is possible that at the 
present day there is neither street nor house at the 
spot where the author proposes to lead the reader, 
saying: ‘In such a street there is such a house.’ 
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If the readers like to take the trouble they can 
verify. As for him he does not know new Paris, 
and writes with old Paris before his eyes as an 
illusion which is precious to him.” 

The flight began in the neighborhood of the 
Gobelins, which for three hundred years has been 
the state manufactory of the famous tapestry of 
the name. The Gorbeau house, which at first 
sight “seemed small as a cottage, but which in 
reality was as large as a cathedral,” was just where 
Hugo placed it, on the site of Nos. 50 and 52 
Boulevard de I’HSpital, almost directly opposite 
the Rue de la Barri^re-des-Gobelins, now called 
the Rue Fagon. To find to-day the exact spot 
occupied by the old tenement, go to the little, 
market place that is separated from the Place 
dTtalie by the Mairie of the XIII Arrondissement. 
While living in the Gorbeau house Jean Valjean 
usually went to Saint-M6dard, which was the 
nearest church. Georges Cain, of the Camavalet, 
has written of it as “Gloomy, rat-gnawed, and 
poverty-stricken,” having left far behind its days 
of miracles. Little changed, that church still 
stands near the northern end of the Avenue des 
Gobelins. Coming out of Saint-M6dard one eve- 
ning Jean Valjean gave alms to a beggar, and 
recognized the face of Javert. 

At different times the present Pilgrim has at- 
tempted to follow the subsequent trail. On one 
such occasion he was materially helped by notes 
of a similar search made by Benjamin Ellis Martin. 
That occasion was in the early summer of 1917, 
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and the changes that he found then were substanti- 
ally the changes that Mr. Martin had recorded in 
an investigation of some eighteen or twenty years 
before. Taking a winding way to the Seine, 
through the deserted region between the Jardin 
des Plantes and Val-de-Gr&ce, Jean Valjean wisely 
doubled on his track. At one point he was almost 
in the shadow of the structure in which Balzac’s 
P6re Goriot was perhaps living at the very mo- 
ment. He described several labyrinths in the 
Quartier Mouffetard, which was as fast asleep as if 
it was still subject to mediaeval discipline and the 
yoke of the curfew. As the clock of Saint-fitienne- 
du-Mont struck eleven he passed the police sta- 
tion of the neighborhood, which Hugo placed at 
No. 14 Rue de Pontoise (a street that now crosses 
the Boulevard Saint-Germain) near its eastern 
end, but which Mr. Martin claims has always 
stood where it stands to-day, at No. 31 Rue de 
Poissy, the next parallel street. There, under the 
moonlight, Jean Valjean recognized Javert per- 
fectly. 

Then, bent on putting the river between him- 
self and his pursuers, Valjean made a long circuit 
around by the College Rollin, and by the lower 
streets sldrting the Jardin des Plantes until he 
reached the qtiai. It is now the Quai Saint- 
Bemard, and the fleeing man followed it along 
the river bank to the present Place Valhubert, 
where he crossed the Pontd’Austerlitz, and plunged 
into the maze of roads and lanes, lin^ with 
woodyards and walls, on the northern side of the 
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^Seine. Reaching a little street, the Rue du 
Chemin-Vert-St-Antoine, he looked back, and 
saw the whole length of the Pont d'Austerlitz, and 
the four shadows that had just come upon it. 
Resuming the journey he finally came to the wall 
of the Convent of the Little Rcpus. The aspect 
of that part of the city associated with the latter 
half of the flight has so entirely changed that to 
attempt to follow the footsteps of Jean Valjean 
and Cosette would be waste of time. But half 
an hour’s rambling near the Pantheon, begun with 
the winding descent of the slope from the church of 
Saint-^Itienne-du-Mont, will reveal quaint old- 
world streets that retain something of the flavor 
of that epic flight. 

Arthur Bartlett Maurice. 
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GAVROCHE AND THE ELEPHANT* 

In Which Ldttle Gawoche Takes Advantage of 
Napoleon the Great 

S PRING in Paris is often accompanied with 
keen and sharp north winds, by {which one is 
not exactly frozen but frost-bitten; these winds, 
which mar the most beautiful days, have pre- 
cisely the effect of those currents of cold air which 
enter a warm room through the cracks of an ill- 
closed window or door. It seems as if the dreary 
door of winter were partly open and the wind were 
coming in at it. In the spring of 1832, the time 
when the first great epidemic of this century broke 
out in Europe, these winds were sharper and more 
piercing than ever. A door still more icy than 
that of winter was ajar. The door of the sepul- 
cher. The breath of the cholera was felt in those 
winds. 

In the meteorological point of view these cold 
winds had this peculiarity, that they did not ex- 
clude a strong electric tension. Storms accom- 
panied by thunder and lightning were frequent 
during this time. 

•From “Les Misirables.” 
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One evening, when these winds were blowing 
harshly, to that degree that January seemed re- 
turned, and the borngeois had resumed their 
cloaks, little Gavroche, always shivering cheerfully 
under his rags, was standing, as if in ecstasy, be- 
fore a wig-maker’s shop in the neighborhood of the 
Orme St. Gervais. He was adorned with a 
woman’s woolen shawl, picked up nobody knows 
where, of which he had made a muffler. Little 
Gavroche appeared to be intensely admiring a 
wax bride, with bare neck and a head-dress of 
orange flowers, which was revolving behind the 
sash, exhibiting, between two lamps, its smile to 
the passers; but in reality he was watching the 
shop to see if he could not “chiper” a cake of soap 
from the front, which he would afterward sell for 
a sou to a hair-dresser in the banlieue. It often 
happened that he breakfasted upon one of these 
cakes. He called this kind of work, for which he 
had some talent, “shaving the barbers.’’ 

As he was contemplating the bride and squinting 
at the cake of soap he muttered between his teeth: 
“Tuesday. It isn’t Tuesday. Is it Tuesday? 
Perhaps it is Tuesday. Yes, it is Tuesday.’’ 

Nobody ever discovered to what this monologue 
related. 

If, perchance, this soliloquy referred to the last 
time he had dined, it was three days before, for it 
was then Friday. 

The barber in his shop, warmed by a good stove, 
was shaving a customer, and casting from time to 
time a look toward this enemy, this frozen and 
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brazen gamin, who had both hands in his pockets, 
but his wits evidently out of their sheath. 

While Gavroche was examining the bride, the 
windows, and the Windsor soap, two children of 
unequal height, rather neatly dressed and still 
smaller than he, one appearing to be seven years old, 
the other five, timidly turned the knob of the door 
and entered the shop, asking for something, char- 
ity, perhaps, in a plaintive manner which rather 
resembled a moan than a prayer. They both 
spoke at once and their words were unintelligible 
because sobs choked the voice of the younger and 
the cold made the elder’s teeth chatter. The 
barber turned with a furious face and, without 
leaving his razor, crowding back the elder with his 
left hand and the little one with his knees, pushed 
them into the street and shut the door, saying: 

“Coming and freezing people for nothing!” 

The two children went on, crying. Meanwhile, 
a cloud had come up; it began to rain. 

Little Gavroche ran after them and accosted 
them: 

“What is the matter with you, little brats?” 

“We don’t know where to sleep,” answered the 
elder. 

“ Is that all? ” said Gavroche. “ That is nothing. 
Does anybody cry for that? Are they canaries, 
then?” 

And assuming, through his slightly bantering 
superiority, a tone of softened authority and gentle 
protection: 

“Momacques, come with me.” 
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“Yes, monaeur,” said the elder. 

And the two children followed him as they 
woidd have followed an archbishop. They had 
stopped crjdng. 

Gavroche led them up the Rue St. Antoine in 
the direction of the Bastille. 

Gavroche, as he traveled on, cast an indignant 
and retrospective glance at the barber’s shop. 

“He has no heart, that merlan,” he muttered. 
“He is an Angliche,” 

A girl, seeing them all three marching in a row, 
Gavroche at the head, broke into a loud laugh. 
This laugh was lacking in respect for the group. 

“Good day, Mamselle Omnibus,” said Gavroche 
to her. 

A moment afterward, the barber recurring to 
him, he added: 

“ I am mistaken in the animal; he isn’t a merlan, 
he is a snake. Wig-maker, I am going after a 
locksmith, and I will have a rattle made for your 
tail.” 

This barber had made him aggressive. He apos- 
trophized, as he leaped across a brook, a portress 
with a beard fit to meet Faust upon the Brocken, 
who had her broom in her hand. 

“Madame,” said he to her, “you have come out 
with your horse, have you?” 

And, upon this, he splashed the polished boots 
of a passer with mud. 

“"l^elp!” cried the man, furious. 

Gavroche lifted his nose above his shawl. 

“Monsieur complains?” 
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“Of you!” said the passer. 

“The bureau is closed,” said Gavroche, “I re- 
ceive no more complaints.” 

Meanwhile, continuing up the street, he saw, 
quite frozen under a porte-cochkre, a beggar girl of 
thirteen or fourteen, whose clothes were so short 
that her knees could be seen. The little girl was 
beginning to be too big a girl for that. Growth 
plays you such tricks. The skirt becomes short at 
the moment that nudity becomes indecent. 

‘ ‘ Poor girl ! ’ ’ said Gavroche. “ She hasn’t even 
any breeches. But here, take this.” 

And taking off all that good woolen which he had 
about his neck he threw it upon the bony and pur- 
ple shoulders of the beggar girl, where the muffler 
again became a shawl. 

The little girl looked at him with an astonished 
appearance and received the shawl in silence. At 
a certain depth of distress the poor in their stupor 
groan no longer over evil, and are no longer thank- 
ful for good. 

This done, 

“ BrrrI ” said Gavroche, shivering worse than St. 
Martin, who at least kept half his cloak. 

At this “brrr,” the storm, redoubling its fury, 
became violent. These malignant skies punish 
good actions. 

“Ah!” exclaimed Gavroche, “what does this 
mean? It rains again! Good God! if this con- 
tinues I withdraw my subscription.” 

And he continued his walk. 

“It’s all the same,” added he, casting a glance 
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at the beggar girl who was cuddling herself under 
the shawl, “there is somebody who has a famous 
peel.” 

And, looking at the cloud, he cried: 

“Caught!” 

The two children limped along behind him. 

As they were passing by one of those thick, 
grated lattices which indicate a baker's shop, for 
bread like gold is kept behind iron gratings, Ga- 
vroche turned. 

“Ah, ah, mdmes, have we dined?” 

“Monsieur,” answered the elder, “we have not 
eaten since early this morning.” 

“You are, then, without father or mother?” re- 
sumed Gavroche, majestically. 

“Excuse me, monsieur, we have a papa and 
mamma, but we don’t know where they are.” 

“Sometimes that’s better than knowing,” said 
Gavroche, who was a thinker. 

“It is two hours now,” continued the elder, 
“that we have been walking; we have been looking 
for things in every comer, but we can find nothing.” 

“I know,” said Gavroche. “The dogs eat up 
everything.” 

He resumed, after a moment’s silence: 

“ Ah I we have lost our authors. We don’t know 
now what we have done with them. That won’t 
do, gamins. It is stupid to get lost like that for 
people of any age. Ah, yes, we must licher for all 
that.” 

Still he asked them no questions. To be with- 
out a home, what could be more natural? 
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The elder of the two mdmes, almost entirely re- 
stored to the quick unconcern of childhood, made 
this exclamation: 

“It is very queer for all that. Mamma, who 
promised to take us to look for some blessed box, 
on Palm Sunday.” 

“Neurs,” answered Gavroche. 

“Mamma,” added the elder, “is a lady who lives 
with Mamselle Miss.” 

"Tanflute," replied Gavroche. 

Meanwhile he had stopped, and for a few min- 
utes he had been groping and fumbling in all sorts 
of recesses which he had in his rags. 

Finally he raised his head with an air which was 
only intended for one of satisfaction, but which 
was in reality triumphant. 

“Let us compose ourselves, momi-gnards. Here 
is enough for supper for three.” 

And he took a sou from one of his pockets. 

Without giving the two little boys time for 
amazement he pushed them both before him into 
the baker’s shop and laid the sou on the counter, 
crying: 

“Boy, five centimes worth of bread.” 

The man, who was the master baker himself, 
took a loaf and a knife. 

“In three pieces, boy,” resumed Gavroche, and 
he added with dignity: “There are three of us.” 

And seeing that the baker, after having ex- 
amined the three costumes, had taken a black loaf, 
he thrust his finger deep into his nose with a res- 
piration as imperious as if he had had the great 
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Frederick’s pinch of snuff at the end of his thumb, 
and threw full in the baker’s face this indignant 
apostrophe: 

“ Whossachuav? ” 

Those of our readers who may be tempted to see 
in this summons of Gavroche to the baker a Rus- 
sian or Polish word, or one of those savage cries 
which the lowas and the Botocudos hurl at each 
other from one bank of a stream to the other 
in their solitudes, are informed that it is a phrase 
which they use every day (they, our readers), 
and which takes the place of this phrase: “What 
is that you have?’’ The baker understood per- 
fectly well and answered: 

“Why, it is bread, very good bread of the 
second quality.’’ 

“You mean larton brtUal,”'^ replied Gavroche, 
with a calm, cold disdain. “White bread, boy! 
larton savonne, I am treating.” 

The baker could not help smiling, and while he 
was cutting the white bread he looked at them 
in a compassionate manner which offended Ga- 
vroche. 

“Come, paper cap!” said he, “What are you 
fathoming us like that for?” 

All three placed end to end would hardly have 
made a fathom. 

When the bread was cut the baker put the sou 
in his drawer, and Gavroche said to the two children : 

“Morfilez.” 

The little boys looked at him confounded. 


‘Black bread. 
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Gavroche began to laugh. 

“Ah, stop, that is true, they don’t know yet! 
they are so small.” 

And he added: 

“Eat.” 

At the same time he handed each of them a 
piece of bread. 

And thinking that the elder, who appeared to 
him more worthy of his conversation, deserved 
some special encouragement and ought to be re- 
lieved of all hesitation in regard to satisfsdng his 
appetite, he added, giving him the largest piece: 

“Stick that in yoim gun.” 

There was one piece smaller than the other two; 
he took it for himself. 

The poor children were starving, Gavroche in- 
cluded. While they were tearing the bread with 
their fine teeth they encumbered the shop of the 
baker, who, now that he had received his pay, was 
regarding them ill-humoredly. 

“ Come into the street,” said Gavroche. 

They went on in the direction of the Bastille. 

From time to time when they were passing be- 
fore a lighted shop, the smaller one stopped to look 
at the time by a leaden watch suspended from his 
neck by a string. 

“Here is decidedly a real canary,” said Ga- 
vroche. 

Then he thoughtfully muttered between his 
teeth: 

“ It’s all the same, if I had any mdmcs I would hug 
them tighter than this.” 
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As they finished their pieces of bread and 
reached the comer of that gloomy Rue des Ballets, 
at the end of which the low and forbidding wicket 
of La Force is seen: 

“ Halloo, is that you, Gavroche? ” said somebody. 

“Halloo, is that you Montparnasse?” said 
Gavroche. 

A man had just accosted the gamin, and this 
man was none other than Montparnasse, dis- 
guised with, blue eyeglasses, but recognizable by 
Gavroche. 

‘‘Mastiff!” continued Gavroche: “you have a 
peel the color of a flaxseed poultice and blue spec- 
tacles like a doctor. You are in style, 'pon the 
word of an old man.” 

“Hush!” said Montparnasse, “not so loud.” 

And he hastily drew Gavroche out of the light of 
the shops. 

The two little boys followed mechanically, 
holding each other by the hand. 

When they were under the black arch of the 
porte-coch^e, sheltered from sight and from the 
rain; 

“Do you know where I am going?” inquired 
Montparnasse. 

“To the Abbey of Monte k Regret,”^ said 
Gavroche. 

“Joker!” 

And Montparnasse continued/ 

“I am going to find Babet.” 


‘To the scaffold. 
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“Ah!” said Gavroche: “her namekis Babet.” 

Montparnasse lowered his voice. 

“Not her, his.” 

“Ah, Babet!” 

“Yes, Babet.” 

“I thought he was buckled.” 

“He has slipped the buckle,” answered Mont- 
parnasse. 

And he rapidly related to the gamin that, on 
the morning of that very day, Babet, having been 
transferred to the conciergerie, had escaped by 
turning to the left instead of turning to the right 
in “the vestibule of the examination hall.” 

Gavroche admired the skill. 

“What a dentist!” said he. 

Montparnasse added a few particulars in regard 
to Babet’s escape and finished with: 

“Oh! that is not all.” 

Gavroche, while listening, had caught hold of a 
cane which Montparnasse had in his hand, he had 
pulled mechanically on the upper part and the 
blade of a dagger appeared. 

“Ah!” said he, pushing the dagger back hastily, 
“you have brought your gendarme disguised as 
a bourgeois.” 

Montpameisse gave him a wink. 

“The deuce!” resumed Gavroche: “then you are 
going to have a tussle with the cognes?" 

“We don’t know,” answered Montparnasse 
with an indifferent air. “ It is always well to have 
a pin about you.” 

Gavroche insisted: 
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"What is it you are going to do to-night?" 

Montparnasse took up the serious line anew and 
said, biting his syllables: 

“^veral things.” 

And abruptly changing the conversation: 

"By the way!” 

"What?” 

"A story of the other day. Just think of it. I 
meet a bourgeois. He makes me a present of a 
sermon and his purse. I put that in my pocket. 
A minute afterward I feel in my pocket. There is 
nothing there.” 

“Except the sermon,” said Gavroche. 

“But you,” resumed Montparnasse, "where are 
you going now?” 

Gavroche showed his two prot6g4s and said: 

"I am going to put these children to bed.” 

“Where do they sleep?” 

“At my house.” 

“Your house? Where is that?” 

“At my house.” 

“You have a room, then?” 

“Yes, I have a room.” 

“And where is your room?” 

“In the elephant,” said Gavroche. 

Montparnasse, although by nature not easily 
astonished, could not restrain an exclamation: 

“In the elephant?” 

“Well, yes, in the elephant,” replied Gavroche, 
whossematruthat? ” 

That is also a word in the language which no- 
body writes and which everbody uses. “Whos- 
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sematruthat” signifies “What is the matter with 
that?” 

The profound observation of the gamin recalled 
Montparnasse to calmness and good sense. He 
appeared to return to more respectful sentiments 
for Gavroche’s lodgings. 

“Indeed!” said he. “Yes, the elephant. Are 
you well off there?” 

“Very well,” said Gavroche. “There, really 
chenument. There are no draughts of wind as 
there are under the bridges.” 

“How do you get in?” 

“I get in.” 

“There is a hole, then?” inquired Montparnasse. 

“Zounds! But it mustn’t be told. It is be- 
tween the fore legs. The coquers haven't seen it.” 

“And you climb up. Yes, I understand.” 

“ In a twinkling, crick, crack, it’s done, all done.” 

After a moment Gavroche added: 

“For these little boys I shall have a ladder.” 

Montparnasse began to laugh: 

“Where the devil did you get these brats?” 

Gavroche simply answered: 

“They are some momichards a wig-maker made 
me a present of.” 

Meanwhile Montparnasse had become thought- 
ful. 

“You recognized me very easily,” he munmu^. 

He took from his pocket two little objects, which 
were nothing but two quills wrapped in cotton, 
and introduced one into each nostril. This made 
him a new nose. 
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“That changes you,” said Gavroche; “you are 
not so ugly; you ought to keep so all the time.” 

Montparnasse was a handsome fellow, but Ga- 
vroche was a scoffer. 

“Joking aside,” said Montparnasse, “how do 
you like that?” 

It was also another sound of voice. In the 
twinkling of an eye Montparnasse had become 
unrecognizable. 

“Oh, play us Punchinello!” exclaimed Gavroche. 

The two little ones, who had not been listening 
till now, they had themselves been so busy in 
studing their fingers into their noses, were at- 
tracted by this name and looked upon Mont- 
parnasse with dawning joy and admiration. 

Unfortunately, Montparnasse was anxious. 

He laid his hand on Gavroche's shoulder and 
said to him, dwelling upon his words; 

“Listen to a digression, boy; if I were on the 
square, with my dogue, my dague, and my digue, 
and if you were so prodigal as to offer me twenty 
great sous, I shouldn’t refuse to groupiner^ for them; 
but we are not on Mardi Gras.” 

This grotesque phrase produced a singular effect 
upon the gamin. He turned hastily, cast his small, 
sparkling eyes about him with intense attention, 
and perceived, within a few steps, a sergent-de- 
ville, whose back was turned to them. Gavroche 
let an “ah, yes!” escape him, which he suppressed 
upon the spot, and shaking Montparnasse’s hand: 

“Well, good-night,” said he. “I am going to 


'To labor. 
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my elephant with my m&mes. On the supposition 
that you should need me some night, you will come 
and find me there. I live in the second story. 
There is no porter. You would ask for M. 
Gavroche.” 

“All right,” said Montparnasse. 

And they separated, Montparnasse making his 
way toward the Gr^ve and Gavroche toward the 
Bastille. The little five-year-old, drawn along by 
his brother, whom Gavroche was drawing along, 
turned his head back several times to see “Punch- 
inello” going away. 

The unintelligible phrase by which Montpar- 
nasse had warned Gavroche of the presence of 
the sergent-de-ville contained no other talisman 
than the syllable dig repeated five or six times 
under various forms. This syllable dig, not pro- 
nounced singly, but artistically mingled with the 
words of a phrase, means: “Take care; we cannot 
talk freely.” There was, furthermore, in Mont- 
parnasse’s phrase a literary beauty which escaped 
Gavroche; that is, “my dogue, my dague, and my 
digue,” an expression of the argot of the temple, 
which signifies “my dog, my knife, and my wife,” 
very much used among the Pitres and the Queus 
Rogues of the age of Louis XIV, when Moli^re 
wrote and Callot drew. 

Twenty years ago there was still to be seen, in 
the southeast comer of the Place de la Bastille, 
near the canal basin dug in the ancient ditch of 
the prison citadel, a grotesque moniiment, which 
has now faded away from the memory of Parisians 
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and which is worthy to leave some trace, for it 
was an idea of the “Member of the Institute, 
general-in-chief of the army of Egypt.” 

We say monument, although it was only a rough 
model. But this rough model itself, a huge plan, 
a vast carcass of an idea of Napoleon, which two or 
three successive gusts of wind had carried away 
and thrown each time farther from us, had become 
historical and had acquired a definiteness which 
contrasted with its provisional aspect. It was 
an elephant, forty feet high, constructed of frame- 
work and masonry, bearing on its back its tower, 
which resembled a house, formerly painted green 
by some house-painter, now painted black by the 
sun, the rain, and the weather. In that open and 
deserted comer of the square the broad front of 
the colossus, his tmnk, his tusks, his size, his 
enormous rump, his four feet like columns, pro- 
duced at night, under the starry sky, a startling 
and terrible outline. One knew not what it meant. 
It was a sort of symbol of the force of the people. 
It was gloomy, enigmatic, and immense. It was 
a mysterious and mighty phantom, visibly stand- 
ing by the side of the invisible specter of the Bas- 
tile. 

Few strangers visited this edifice; no passer-by 
looked at it. It was falling into ruin ; every season 
the mortar, which was detached from its sides, 
made hideous wounds upon it. “The aediles,” 
as they say in fashionable dialect, had forgotten 
it since 1814. It was there in its comer, gloomy, 
diseased, cmmbling, surrounded by a rotten rail- 
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ing, continually besmeared by drunken coachmen; 
crevices marked up the belly; a lath was sticking 
out from the tail; the tall grass came far up be- 
tween its legs; and as the level of the square had 
been rising for thirty years all about it, by that 
slow and continuous movement which insensibly 
mises the soil of great cities, it was in a hollow, and 
it seemed as if the earth sank under it. It was 
huge, contemned, repulsive and superb; ugly to the 
eye of the boimgeois, melancholy to the eye of the 
thinker. It partook, to some extent, of a filth 
soon to be swept away, and, to some extent, of a 
majesty soon to be decapitated. 

As we have said, night changed its appearance. 
Night is the true medium for everything which is 
shadowy. As soon as twilight fell the old ele- 
phant became transfigured; he assumed a tranquil 
and terrible form in the fearful serenity of the dark- 
ness. Being of the past he was of the night; and 
this obscurity was fitting to his greatness. 

This monument, rude, squat, clumsy, harsh, 
severe, almost deformed, but certainly majestic, 
and impressed with a sort of magnificent and 
savage seriousness, has disappeared, leaving a 
peaceable reign to the kind of gigantic stove, 
adorned with its stove-pipe, which has taken the 
place of the forbidding, nine-towered fortress, 
almost as the bourgeoisie replaces feudality. It is 
very natural that a stove should be the symbol of 
an epoch of which a tea-kettle contains the power. 
This period will pass away; it is already passing 
away; we are beginning to understand that if 
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there may be force in a boiler there can be power 
only in a brain; in other words, that what leads and 
controls the world is not locomotives, but ideas. 
Harness the locomotives to the ideas, very well; 
but do not take the horse for the horseman. 

However this may be, to return to the Place de 
la Bastile, the architect of the elephant had suc- 
ceeded in making something grand with plaster; 
the architect of the stovepipe has succeeded in 
making something petty with bronze. 

This stove-pipe, which was baptized with a 
sonorous name and called the Column of July; this 
would-be monument of an abortive revolution was 
still, in 1832, enveloped in an immense frame- 
work covering, which we, for our part, still regret, 
and by a large board inclosure, which com- 
pleted the isolation of the elephant. 

It was toward this comer of the square, dimly 
lighted by the reflection of a distant lamp, that 
the gamin directed the two mdmes. 

We must be permitted to stop here long enough 
to declare that we are within the simple reality, and 
that twenty years ago the police tribunals would 
have had to condemn upon a complaint for va- 
grancy and breach of a public monument, a child 
who should have been caught sleeping in the in- 
terior even of the elephant of the Bastile. This 
fact stated, we continue. 

As they came near the colossus Gavroche com- 
prehended the effect which the infinitely great 
may produce upon the infinitely small, and said: 

“Brats! don’t be frightened.” 
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Then he entered through a gap in the fence into 
the inclosure of the elephant, and helped the 
m&mes to crawl through the breach. The two 
children, a little frightened, followed Gavroche 
without saying a word, and trusted themselves 
to that little providence in rags who had given 
them bread and promised them a lodging. 

Lying by the side of the fence was a ladder, 
which by day was used by the workingmen of the 
neighboring wood-yard. Gavroche lifted it with 
singular vigor, and set it up against one of the 
elephant’s forelegs. About the point where the 
ladder ended a sort of black hole could be dis- 
tinguished in the belly of the colossus. 

Gavroche showed the ladder and the hole to his 
guests and said to them: 

“Mount and enter.” 

The two little fellows looked at each other in 
terror. 

“You are afraid, m6mes!” exclaimed Gavroche. 

And he added: 

“You shall see.” 

He clasped the elephant’s wrinkled foot, and in 
a twinkling, without deigning to make use of the 
ladder, he reached the crevice. He entered it as 
an adder glides into a hole, and disappeared, and 
a moment afterward the two children saw his 
pallid face dimly appearing like a faded and wan 
form, at the edge of the hole full of darkness. 

“Well,” cried he, “why don’t you come up, 
mdmingnards? You’ll see how nice it is! Come up,” 
said he, to the elder. “I will give you a hand.” 
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The little ones urged each other forward. The 
gamin made them afraid and reassimed them at the 
same time, and then it rained very hard. The 
elder ventured. The younger, seeing his brother 
go up, and himself left all alone between the paws 
of this huge beast, had a great desire to cry, but 
he did not dare. 

The elder clambered up the rounds of the ladder. 
He tottered badly. Gavroche, while he was on 
his way^ encouraged him with the exclamations 
of a fencing-master to his scholars, or of a muleteer 
to his mules: 

“Don’t be afraid!” 

“That’s it!” 

‘^Come on!” 

“Put your foot there!” 

“Put your hand here!” 

“Be brave!” 

And when he came within his reach he caught 
him quickly and vigorously by the arm and drew 
him up. 

“Gulped!” said he. 

The mdme had passed through the crevice. 

“Now,” said Gavroche, “wait for me, monsiem-; 
have the kindness to sit down.” 

And, going out by the crevice, as he had en- 
tered, he let himself glide with the agility of a 
monkey along the elephant’s leg; he dropped upon 
his feet in the grass, caught the little five-year-old 
by the waist and set him halfway up the ladder; 
then he began to mount up behind him, crying to 
the elder: 
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“I will push him; you pull him.” 

In an instant the little fellow was lifted, pushed, 
dragged, pulled, stuffed, crammed into the hole, 
without having had time to know what was going 
on. And Gavroche, entering after him, pushing 
back the ladder with a kick, so that it fell upon the 
grass, began to clap his hands, and cried: 

“ Here we are ! Hiurah for General Lafayette? ” 

This explosion over, he added: 

“Brats! you are in my house.” 

Gavroche was, in fact, at home. 

Oh, unexpected utility of the useless! charity 
of great things! goodness of giants! This mon- 
strous monument, which had contained a thought 
of the emperor, had become the box of a gamin. 
The mdme had been accepted and sheltered by the 
colossus. The borngeois, in their Sunday clothes, 
who passed by the elephant of the Bastille, fre- 
quently said, eyeing it scornfully with their goggle 
eyes: “What’s the use of that?” The use of it 
was to save from the cold, the frost, the hail, the 
rain; to protect from the wintry wind, to preserve 
from sleeping in the mud, which breeds fever, and 
from sleeping in the snow, which breeds death, a 
little being with no father or mother; with no 
bread, no clothing, no asylum. The use of it was 
to receive the innocent, whom society repelled. 
The use of it was to diminish the public crime. It 
was a den open for him to wham all doors were 
closed. It seemed as if the miserable old masto- 
don, invaded by vermin and oblivion, covered with 
warts, mold, and ulcers, tottering, worm-eaten. 
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abandoned, condemned; a sort of colossal beggar, 
asking in vain the alms of a benevolent look, in the 
middle of the square, had taken pity itself on this 
other beggar, the poor pigmy who went with no 
shoes to his feet, no roof over his head, blowing his 
fingers, clothed in rags, fed upon what is thrown 
away. This was the use of the elephant of the 
Bastile. This idea of Napoleon, disdained by 
men, had been taken up by God. That which 
had been illustrious only had become august. 
The emperor must have had, to realize what he 
meditated, porphyry, brass, iron, gold, marble; 
for God the old assemblage of boards, joists, and 
plaster was enough. The emperor had had a 
dream of genius; in this titanic elephant, armed, 
prodigious, brandishing his trunk, bearing his 
tower, and making the joyous and vivifying waters 
gush out on all sides about him, he desired to incar- 
nate the people. God had done a grander thing 
with it — He lodged a child. 

The hole by which Gavroche had entered was a 
break hardly visible from the outside, concealed 
as it was, and, as we have said, under the belly 
of the elephant, and so narrow that hardly any- 
thing but cats and mdmes could have passed 
through. 

“Let us begin,” said Gavroche, “by telling the 
porter that we are not in.” 

And plunging into the obsciuity with certainty, 
like one who is familiar with his room, he took a 
board and stopped the hole. 

Gavroche plunged again into the obscurity. 
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The children heard the spluttering of the taper 
plunged into the phosphoric bottle. The chemical 
taper was not yet in existence; the Fumade tinder- 
box represented progress at that period. 

A sudden light made them wink; Gavroche had 
just lighted one of those bits of string soaked in 
resin which are called cellar-rats. The cellar-rat, 
which made more smoke than flame, rendered the 
inside of the elephant dimly visible. 

Gavroche’s two guests looked about them and 
felt something like what one would feel who should 
be shut up in the great tun of Heidelberg, or better 
still, what Jonah must have felt in the biblical 
belly of the whale. An entire and gigantic skele- 
ton appeared to them and enveloped them. 
Above a long dusky beam, from which projected 
at regular distances, massive encircling timbers 
represented the vertebral column with its ribs, 
stalactites of plaster hung down like the viscera, 
and from one side to the other huge spider-webs 
made dusty diaphragms. Here and there in the 
comers great blackish spots were seen, which had 
the appearance of being alive, and which changed 
their places rapidly with a wild and startled 
motion. 

The debris fallen from the elephant’s back upon 
his belly had ^led up the concavity, so that they 
could walk upon it as upon a floor. 

The smaller one hugged close to his brother, and 
said in a low tone: 

“It is dark.” 

This word made Gavroche cry out. The petri- 
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fied air of the two mdmes rendered a shock neces- 
sary. 

“What is that you are driving at?” he ex- 
claimed. “Are we humbugging? Are we coming 
the disgusted? Must you have the Tuileries? 
Would you be fools? Say, I inform you that I do 
not belong to the regiment of ninnies. Are you 
the brats of the pope's head-waiter? ” 

A little roughness is good for alarm. It is re- 
assuring. The two children came close to Ga- 
vroche. 

Gavroche, paternally softened by this confi- 
dence, passed “from the grave to the gentle,” and 
addressing himself to the smaller: 

“Goosey,” said he to him, accenting the insult 
with a caressing tone, “it is outside that it is dark! 
Outside it rains, here it doesn’t rain; outside it is. 
cold, here there isn’t a speck of wind; outside there 
are heaps of folks, here there isn’t anybody; out- 
side there isn’t even a moon, here there is my can- 
dle, by jinks!” 

The two children began to regard the apart- 
ment with less fear; but Gavroche did not allow 
them much longer leisure for contemplation. 

“Quick,” said he. 

And he pushed them toward what we are very 
happy to be able to call the bottom of the chamber. 

His bed was there. 

Gavroche’s bed was complete. That is to say, 
there was a mattress, a covering, and an alcove 
with curtains. 

The mattress was a straw mat, the covering a 
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large blanket of coarse gray wool, very warm and 
almost new. The alcove was like this: 

Three rather long laths, sunk and firmly settled 
into the rubbish of the floor, that is to say of the 
belly of the elephant, two in front and one be- 
hind, and tied together by a string at the top, so 
as to form a psrramidal frame. This frame sup- 
ported a fine trellis of brass wire which was simply 
hung over it, but artistically applied and kept in 
place by fastenings of iron wire, in such a way that 
it entirely enveloped the three laths. A row of 
large stones fixed upon the ground all about this 
trellis so as to let nothing pass. This trellis was 
nothing more nor less than a fragment of those 
copper nettings which are used to cover the bird- 
houses in menageries. Gavroche's bed under this 
netting was as if in a cage. Altogether it was like 
an Esquimau tent. 

It was this netting which took the place of cur- 
tains. 

Gavroche removed the stones a little which 
kept down the netting in front, and the two folds 
of the trellis which lay one over the other opened. 

“Mdmes, on your hands and knees!” said 
Gavroche. 

He made his guests enter into the cage carefully, 
then he went in after them, creeping, pulled back 
the stones and hermetically closed the opening. 

They were all three stretched upon the straw. 

Small as they were, none of them could have 
stood up in the alcove. Gavroche still held the 
cellar-rat in his hand. 
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"Now,” said he, "pioncez ! lam going to sup- 
press the candelabra.” 

“Monsieur,” inquired the elder of the two 
brothers of Gavroche, pointing to the netting, 
"what is that?” 

“That,” said Gavroche, gravely, “is for the rats, 
pioncez !” 

However, he felt it incumbent upon him to add 
a few words for the instruction of those beings of a 
tender age, and he continued: 

“They are things from the Jardin des Plantes. 
They are used for ferocious animals. Tsaol [it is 
a whole] magazine full of them. Tsony [it is only] 
to mount over a wall, climb by a window and pass 
imder a door. You get as much as you want.” 

While he was talking he wrapped a fold of the 
coverlid about the smaller one, who murmured: 

“Oh! that is good! it is warm!” 

Gavroche looked with satisfaction upon the 
coverlid. 

“That is also from the Jardin des Plantes,” 
said he. “ I took that from the monkeys.” 

And, showing the elder the mat upon which he 
was lying, a very thick mat and admirably made, 
he added: 

“That was the giraffe’s.” 

After a pause, he continued: 

“The beasts had all this. I took it from them. 
They didn't care. I told them: 'It is for the 
elephant.’ ” 

He was silent again, and resumed: 
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“We get over the walls and we make fun of the 
government. That’s all.” 

The two children looked with a timid and stupe- 
fied respect upon this intrepid and inventive being, 
a vagabond like them, isolated like them, wretched 
like them, who was something wonderful and all- 
powerful, who seemed to them supernatural, and 
whose countenance was made up of all the grim- 
aces of an old mountebank mingled with the most 
natural and most pleasant smile. 

“Monsieur,” said the elder, timidly, “you are 
not afraid, then, of the sergents-de-ville? ” 

Gavroche merely answered: 

“M6me ! we don’t say sergents-de-ville; we say 
cognes.” 

The smaller boy had his eyes open, but he said 
nothing. As he was on the edge of the mat, the 
elder being in the middle, Gavroche tucked the 
coverlid under him as a mother would have done, 
and raised the mat under his head with some old 
rags in such a way as to make a pillow for the 
mdme. Then he turned toward the elder: * 

“Eh! we are pretty well. off here?” 

“Oh, yes,” answered the elder, looking at 
Gavroche with the expression of a rescued angel. 

The two poor little soaked children were be- 
ginning to get warm. 

“Ah, now,” continued Gavroche, “what iathe 
world were you crying for?” 

And pointing out the little one to his brother: 

“A youngster like that, I don’t say^ but a big 
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boy like you to cry is silly; it makes you look like a 
calf.” 

“Well,” said the child, “we had no room — ^no 
place to go.” 

“Brat!” replied Gavroche, “we don’t say a 
room, we say a piolle." 

“And then we were afraid to be all alone like 
that in the night.” 

“We don’t say night, we say sorgue.” 

“Thank you, monsieur,” said the child. 

“Listen to me,” continued Gavroche; “you 
must never whine any more for anything. I will 
take care of you. You will see what fun we have. 
In summer we will go to the Glacidre with Navet, 
a comrade of mine; we will go in swimming in the 
basin; we will run on the track before the bridge 
of Austerlitz, all naked — that makes the washer- 
women mad. They scream, they scold ; if you only 
knew how fuimy they are! We will go to see the 
skeleton man. He is alive. At the Champs 
filys4es. That parishioner is as thin as anything. 
And then I will take you to the theater. I will 
take you to Frederick Lemaitre’s. I have tickets; 
I know the actors; I even played once in a piece. 
We were m&mes, so high; we ran about under a 
cloth that made the sea. I will have you engaged 
at my theater. We will go and see the savages. 
They’re not real, those savbges. The37*have red 
tights, which wrinkle, and you can see their el- 
bows darned with white thread. After that we 
will go to the opera. We will go in with the cla- 
queurs. The claque at the opera is very select. I 
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wouldn’t go with the claque on the boulevards. 
At the opera, just think, there are some who pay 
twenty sous, but they are fools. They call them 
dish-clouts. And then we will go to see the guillo- 
tining. I will show you the executioner. He lives 
in the Rue des Marais. M. Sanson. There is a 
letter-box on his door. Oh, we have famous fun ! ” 

At this moment a drop of wax fell upon Ga- 
vroche’s finger and recalled him to the realities of 
life. 

"The deuce!" said he; "there’s the match used 
up. Attention! I can’t spend more than a sou 
a month for my illumination. When we go to bed 
we must go to sleep. We haven’t time to read the 
romances of M. Paul de Kock. Besides, the light 
might show through the cracks of the porte- 
cochere and the cognes couldn’t help seeing.” 

"And then," timidly observed the elder, who 
alone dared to talk to GaAO’oche and reply to him, 
"a spark might fall into the straw; we must take 
care not to bum the house up.” 

"We don’t say bum the house,” said Gavroche, 
"we say riffauder the bocard.” 

The storm redoubled. They heard, in the in- 
tervals of the thunder, the tempest beating against 
the back of the colossus. 

"Pour away, old rain!” said Gavroche. “It 
does amuse me to hear the decanter emptying 
along the house’s legs. Winter is a fool ; he throws 
away his goods, he loses his trouble, he can’t wet 
us, and it makes him gmmble, the old water- 
porter!” 
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This allusion to thunder, all ti''e consequences of 
which Gavroche accepted as a pliilosopher of the 
nineteenth century, was followed by a very vivid 
flash, so blinding, that something of it entered 
by the crevice into the belly of the elephant. Al- 
most at the same instant the thunder burst forth 
very furiously. The two little boys uttered a cry 
and rose so quickly that the trellis was almost 
thrown out of place; but Gavroche turned his bold 
face toward them, and took advantage of the clap 
of thunder to burst into a laugh. 

“Be calm, children. Don’t upset the edifice. 
That was the thunder; give us some more. That 
wasn’t any fool of a flash. Bravo, God! by jinks! 
that is most as good as it is at the theater.” 

This said, he restored order in the trellis, gently 
pushed the two children to the head of the bed, 
pressed their knees to stretch them out at full 
length, and exclaimed: 

“As God is lighting his candle, I can blow out 
mine. Children, we must sleep, my young 
humans. It is very bad not to sleep. It would 
make you schlinguer in your strainer, or, as the big 
bugs say, stink in your jaws. Wind yourselves 
up well in the peel ! I’m going to extinguish. Are 
you all right?” 

“Yes,” murmured the elder, “I am right. I 
feel as if I had feathers under my head.” 

“We don’t say head,” cried Gavroche, “we say 
tronehe.” 

The two children hugged close to each other. 
Gavroche finished arranging them upon the mat. 
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and pulled the coverlid up to their ears, then re- 
peated for the third time the injunction in hieratic 
language: 

“Pioncez !” 

And he blew out the taper. 

Hardly was the light extinguished when a 
singular tremor began to agitate the trellis under 
which the three children were lying. It was a 
multitude of dull rubbings, which gave a metallic 
sound, as if claws and teeth were grinding the cop- 
per wire. This was accompanied by all sorts of 
little sharp cries. 

The little boy of five, hearing this tumult over 
his head, and shivering with fear, pushed the elder 
brother with his elbow, but the elder brother had 
already pioncS, according to Gavroche’s order. 
Then the little boy, no longer capable of fearing 
him, ventured to accost Gavroche, but very low, 
and holding his breath: 

“Monsieur?” 

“Hey?” said Gavroche, who had just closed his 
eyes. 

“What is that?” 

“It is the rats,” answered Gavroche. 

And he laid his head again upon the mat. 

The rats, in fact, which swarmed by thousands 
in the carcass of the elephant, and which were 
those living black spots of which we have spoken, 
had been held in awe by the flame of the candle so 
long as it burned, but as soon as this cavern, which 
was, as it were, their city, had been restored to 
night, smelling there what the good story-teller 
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Perrault calls “some fresh meat,” they had rushed 
in en masse upon Gavroche's tent, climbed to the 
top, and were biting its meshes as if they were 
seeking to get through this new-fashioned mos- 
quito bar. 

Still the little boy did not go to sleep. 

“Monsieur!” he said again. 

“Hey?” said Gavroche. 

“What are the rats?” 

“They are mice.” 

This explanation reassured the child a little. 
He had seen some white mice in the course of his 
life, and he was not afraid of them. However, he 
raised his voice again: 

“Monsieur?” 

“Hey?” replied Gavroche. 

“Why don’t you have a cat?” 

“I had one,” answered Gavroche, “I brought 
one here, but they ate her up for me.” 

This second explanation undid the work of the 
first, and the little fellow again began to tremble. 
The dialogue between him and Gavroche was re- 
sumed for the fourth time: 

“Monsieim!” 

“Hey?” 

“Who was it that was eaten up?” 

“The cat.” 

“Who was it that ate the cat?” 

“The rats.” 

“The mice?” 

“Yes, the rats.” 
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The child, dismayed by these mice who eat cats, 
continued: 

“Monsieur, would those mice eat us; ” 

“Golly!” said Gavroche. 

The child’s terror was complete. But Gavroche 
added: 

“Don’t be afraid! they can’t get in. And then 
I am here. Here, take hold of my hand. Be 
still, and pioncez /” 

Gavroche at the same time took the little fellow’s 
hand across his brother. The child clasped this 
hand against his body, and felt safe. Courage 
and strength have such mysterious communica- 
tions. It was once more silent about them, the 
sound of voices had startled and driven away the 
rats; in a few minutes they might have returned 
and done their worst in vain, the three mdmes, 
plunged in slumber, heard nothing more. 

The hours of the night passed away. Darkness 
covered the immense Place de la Bastille; a wintry 
wind, which mingled with the rain, blew in gusts, 
the patrolmen ransacked the doors, alleys, yards, 
and dark comers, and, looking for nocturnal vaga- 
bonds, passed silently by the elephant; the mon- 
ster, standing motionless, with open eyes in the 
darkness, appeared to be in reverie and well satis- 
fied with his good deeds, and he sheltered from 
the heavens and from men the three poor sleeping 
children. 

To understand what follows, we must remember 
that at that period the guard-house of the Bastille 
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was situated, at the other extremity of the square, 
and that what occurred near the elephant could 
neither be seemnor heard by the sentinel. 

Toward the end of the hour which immediately 
precedes daybreak, a man turned out of the Rue St. 
Antoine, running, crossed the square, turned the 
great inclosure of the Column of July, and glided 
between the palisades under the belly of the ele- 
phant. Had. any light whatever shone upon this 
man, from his. thoroughly wet clothing, one would 
have guessed that he had passed the night in the 
rain. When under the elephant he raised a 
grotesque call, which belongs to no human lan- 
guage, and which, a parrot alone could reproduce. 
He twice repeated this call, of which the following 
orthography gives but a very imperfect idea: 

“Kirikikiou !” 

At the second call, a clear, cheerful young voice 
answered from the belly of the elephant: 

“Yes!” 

Almost immediately the board which closed the 
hole moved away and gave passage to a child, who 
descended along the elephant’s leg and dropped 
lightly near the man. It was Gavroche. 'The 
man was Montparnasse. 

As to this call, kirikikiou, it was 'undoubtedly 
what the child meant by: “You will ask for 
M. Gavroche.” 

On hearing it he had waked with a spring, 
crawled out of his “alcove,” separating the netting 
a little, which he afterward carefully closed again, 
then he had opened the trap and descended. 
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The man and the child recognized each other 
silently in the dark; Montparnasse merely said: 
“We need you. Come and give us a lift.” 

The gamin did not ask any other explanation. 

“I’m on hand,” said he. 

And they both took the direction of the Rue St. 
Antoine, whence Montparnasse came, winding 
their way rapidly through the long file of market 
wagons which go down at that hour toward the 
market. 

The market-gardeners, crouching among the 
salads and vegetables, half-asleep, buried up to 
the eyes in the boots of their wagons on account of 
the driving rain, did not even notice these strange 
passengers. 


Victor Hugo. 



MAY 28 

{Thomas Moore, born May 28, 1779) 

“BELIEVE ME, IP ALL THOSE ENDEARING YOUNG 
CHARMS” 

B elieve me, if all those endearing young 
charms. 

Which I gaze on so fondly to-day. 

Were to change by to-morrow, and fleet in my 
arms. 

Like fairy-gifts fading away. 

Thou wouldst still be adored, as this moment 
thou art. 

Let thy loveliness fade as it will. 

And around the dear ruin each wish of my heart 
Would entwine itself verdantly still. 

It is not while beauty and youth are thine own. 
And thy cheeks unprofaned by a tear. 

That the fervor and faith of a soul may be known. 
To which. time will but make thee more dear! 
No, the heart that has truly loved never forgets. 
But as truly loves on to the close. 

As the sunflower turns to her god when he sets 
The same look which she turned when he rose! 

Thomas Moore. 
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THE BET* 

I 

I T WAS a dark autumn night. The old banker 
was pacing from comer to comer of his study, 
recalling to his mind the party he gave in the au- 
tumn fifteen years ago. There were many clever 
people at the party and much interesting conversa- 
tion. They talked among other things of capital 
pimishment. The guests, among them not a few 
scholars and journalists, for the most part dis- 
approved of capital punishment. They found it 
obsolete as a means of punishment, unfitted to a 
Christian state, and immoral. Some of them 
thought that capital punishment should be re- 
placed universally by life-imprisonment. 

“I don’t agree with you,” said the host. “I 
myself have experienced neither capital punish- 
ment nor life-imprisonment, but if one may judge 
a priori, then in my opinion capital punishment is 
more moral and more humane than imprisonment. 
Execution kills instantly, life-imprisonment kills 
by degrees. Who is the more humane executioner, 
one who kills you in a few seconds or one who 
draws the life out of you incessantly, for years?” 

“They’re both equally immoral,” remarked one 
of the guests, “because their piuT)ose is the same, 
to take away life. The state is not God. It has 
no right to take away that which it cannot give 
back, if it should so desire.” 


*Reprinted by permission of John W. Luce and Company. 
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Among the company was a lawyer, a young man 
of about twenty-five. On being asked his opinion, 
he said; 

“ Capital punishment and life-imprisonment are 
equally immoral; but if I were offered the choice 
between them, I would certainly choose the second. 
It’s better to live somehow than not to live at all.” 

There ensued a lively discussion. The banker 
who was then younger and more nervous suddenly 
lost his temper, banged his fist on the table, and 
turning to the young lawyer, cried out: 

“ It’s a lie. I bet you two millions you wouldn’t 
stick in a cell even for five years.” 

“If that’s serious,” replied the lawyer, “then 
I bet I’ll stay not five but fifteen.” 

“ Fifteen ! Done ! ” cried the banker. “ Gentle- 
men, I stake two millions.” 

“Agreed. You stake two .millions, I my free- 
dom,” said the lawyer. 

So this wild, ridiculous bet came to pass. The 
banker, who at that time had too many millions to 
count, spoiled and capricious, was beside himself 
with rapture. During supper he said to the lawyer 
jokingly: 

“Come to your senses, young man, before it’s 
too late. Two millions are nothing to me, but you 
stand to lose three or four of the best years of your 
life. I say three or four, because you’ll never stick 
it out any longer. Don’t forget, either, you un- 
happy man, that voluntary is much heavier than 
enforced imprisonment. 'The idea that you have 
the right to free yourself at any moment will 
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poison the whole of your life in the cell. I pity 
you.” 

And now the banker pacing from comer to 
comer recalled all this and asked himself: 

“Why did I make this bet? What’s the good? 
The lawyer loses fifteen years of his life and I throw 
away two millions. Will it convince people that 
capital punishment is worse or better than im- 
prisonment for life? No ! No ! all stuff and mbbish. 
On my part, it was the caprice of a well-fed man; 
on the lawyer’s, pure greed of gold.” 

He recollected further what happened after the 
evening party It was decided that the lawyer 
must undergo his imprisonment under the strictest 
observation, in a garden-wing of the banker’s house. 
It was agreed that during the period he would be 
deprived of the right to cross the threshold, to see 
living people, to hear human voices, and to receive 
letters and newspapers. He was permitted to have 
a musical instrament, to read books, to write let- 
ters, to drink wine and smoke tobacco. By the 
agreement he could communicate, but only in 
silence, with the outside world through a little 
window specially constmcted for this purpose. 
Everything necessary, books, music, wine, he 
could receive in any quantity by sending a note 
through the window. The agreement provided 
for all the minutest details, which made the con- 
finement strictly solitary, and it obliged the lawyer 
to remain exactly fifteen years from twelve o’clock 
of November 14, 1870, to twelve o’clock of Novem- 
ber 14, 1885. The least attempt on his part to 
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violate the conditions, to escape if only for two 
minutes before the time, freed the banker from 
the obligation to pay him the two millions. 

During the first year of imprisonment, the 
lawyer, as far as it was possible to judge from his 
short notes, suffered terribly from loneliness and 
boredom. Prom his wing day and night came the 
sound of the piano. He rejected wine and to- 
bacco. “Wine,” he wrote, “excites desires, and 
desires are the chief fo^ of a prisoner; besides, 
nothing is more boring than to drink good wine 
alone,” and tobacco spoiled the air in his room. 
During the first year the lawyer was sent books of 
a light character: novels with a complicated love 
interest, stories of crime and fantasy, comedies, 
and so on. 

In the second year the piano was heard no 
longer and the lawyer asked only for classics. In 
the fifth year music was heard again, and the 
prisoner asked for wine. Those who watched him 
said that during the whole of that year he was 
only eating, drinking, and lying on his bed. 
He yawned often and talked angrily to himself. 
Books he did not read. Sometimes at nights he 
would sit down to write. He would write for a 
long time and tear it all up in the morning. 
More than once he was heard to weep. 

In the second half of the sixth year, the prisoner 
began zealously to study languages, philosophy, 
and history. He fell on these subjects so hungrily 
that the banker hardly had time to get boola 
enough for him. In the space of four years about 
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ax hundred volumes were bought at his request. 
It was while that passion lasted that the banker 
received the following letter from the prisoner: 
“My dear jailer, I am writing these lines in six 
languages. Show them to experts. Let them 
read them. If they do not find one single mis- 
take, I beg you to give orders to have a gun fired 
off in the garden. By the noise I shall know that 
my efforts have not been in vain. The geniuses 
of all ages and countries speak in different lan- 
guages ; but in them all bums the same flame. Oh, 
if you knew my heavenly happiness now that I 
can understand them!” The prisoner’s desire 
was fulfilled. Two shots were fired in the garden 
by the banker’s order. 

Later on, after the tenth year, the lawyer sat 
immovable before his table and read only the New 
Testament. The banker found it strange that a 
man who in four years had mastered six himdred 
erudite volumes, should have spent nearly a year 
in reading one book, easy to understand and by no 
means thick. The New Testament was then re- 
placed by the history of religions and theology. 

During the last two years of his confinement the 
prisoner read an extraordinary amount, quite hap- 
hazard. Now he would apply himself to the 
natural sciences, then would read B3rron or Shake- 
speare. Notes used to come from him in which he 
asked to be sent at the same time a book on chem- 
istry, a text-book of medicine, a novel, and some 
treatise on philosophy or theology. He read as 
though he were swimming in the sea among the 
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broken pieces of wreckage, and in his desire to 
save his life was eagerly grasping one piece after 
another. 


II 

The banker recalled all this, and thought: 

“To-morrow at twelve o’clock he receives his 
freedom. Under the agreement, I shall have to 
pay him two millions. If I pay, it’s all over with 
me. I am ruined forever. . . .’’ 

Fifteen years before he had too many millions 
to count, but now he was afraid to ask himself 
which he had more of, money or debts. Gambling 
on the Stock Exchange, risky speculation, and the 
recklessness of which he could not rid himself 
even in old age, had gradually brought his busi- 
ness to decay; and the fearless, self-confident, 
proud man of business had become an ordinary 
banker, trembling at every rise and fall in the 
market. 

“That cursed bet,” murmured the old man, 
clutching his head in despair. . . . “Why 
didn’t the man die? He’s only forty years old. 
He will take away my last farthing, marry, enjoy 
life, gamble on the Exchange, and I will look on 
like an envious beggar and hear the same words 
from him every day: ‘I’m obliged to you for the 
happiness of my life. Let me help you.’ No, 
it’s too much! The only escape from bankruptcy 
and disgrace— is that the man should die.” 

The clock had just struck three. The banker 
was listening. In the house everyone was asleep. 
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and one could hear only the frozen trees whining 
outside the windows. Trying to make no sound, 
he took out of his safe the key of the door which 
had not been opened for fifteen years, put on his 
overcoat, and went out of the house. The garden 
was dark and cold. It was raining. A keen damp 
wind hovered howling over all the garden and 
gave the trees no rest Though he strained his 
eyes, the banker could see neither the ground, nor 
the white statues, nor the garden wing, nor the 
trees. Approaching the place where the garden 
wing stood, he called the watchman twice. There 
was no answer. Evidently the watchman had 
taken shelter from the bad weather and was now 
asleep somewhere in the kitchen or the green- 
house. 

“ If I have the courage to fulfil my intention,” 
thought the old man, “the suspicion will fall on 
the watchman first of all.” 

In the darkness he groped for the stairs and the 
door and entered the hall of the garden wing, then 
poked his way into a narrow passage and struck 
a match. Not a soul was there. Someone’s bed, 
with no bedclothes on it, stood there, and an iron 
stove was dark in the comer. The seals on the 
door that led into the prisoner’s room were un- 
broken. 

When the match went out, the old man, trem- 
bling from agitation, peeped into the little window. 

In the prisoner’s room a candle was burning 
dim. The prisoner himself sat by the table. 
Only his back, the hair on his head and his hands 
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were visible. On the table, the two chairs, and 
the carpet by the table open books were strewn. 

Five minutes passed and the prisoner never 
once stirred. Fifteen years’ confinement had 
taught him to sit motionless. The banker tapped 
on the window with his finger, but the prisoner 
gave no movement in reply. Then the banker 
cautiously tore the seals from the door and put the 
key into the lock. The rusty lock gave a hoarse 
groan and the door creaked. The banker expected 
instantly to hear a cry of surprise and the sound 
of steps. Three minutes passed and it was as 
quiet behind the door as it had been before. 
He made up his mind to enter. 

Before the table sat a man, imlike an ordinary 
human being. It was a skeleton, with tight-drawn 
skin, with a woman’s long curly hair, and a shaggy 
beard. The color of his face was yellow, of an 
earthy shade; the cheeks were simken, the back 
long and narrow, and the hand upon which he 
leaned his hairy head was so lean and skinny that 
it was painful to look upon. His hair was already 
silvering with gray, and no one who glanced at 
the senile emaciation of the face would have 
believed that he was only forty years old. On 
the table, before his bended head,- lay a sheet of 
paper on which something was written in a tiny 
hand. 

“Poor devil,’’ thought the banker, “he’s asleep 
and probably seeing millions in his dreams. I 
have only to take and throw this half-dead thing 
on the bed, smother him a moment with the 
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pillow, and the most careful examination will find 
no trace of unnatural death. But, first, let us 
read what he has written here.” 

The banker took the sheet from the table and 
read: 

“To-morrow at twelve o’clock midnight, I shall 
obtain my freedom and the right to mix with 
people. But before I leave this room and see the 
sun I think it necessary to say a few words to you. 
On my own clear conscience and before God who 
sees me I declare to you that I despise freedom, 
life, health, and all that your books call the bless- 
ings of the world. 

“For fifteen years I have diligently studied 
earthly life. True, I saw neither the earth nor 
the people, but in your books I drank fragrant 
wine, sang songs, hunted deer and wild boar in 
the forests, loved women. . . . And beauti- 

ful women, like clouds ethereal, created by the 
magic of your poets’ genius, visited me by night 
and whispered me wonderful tales, which made 
my head drunken. In your books I climbed the 
summits of Elbruz and Mont Blanc and saw from 
thence how the sun rose in the morning, and in 
the evening overflowed the sky, the ocean, and the 
mountain ridges with a purple gold. I saw from 
thence how above me lightnings glimmered cleav- 
ing the clouds; I saw green forests, fields, rivers, 
lakes, cities; I heard syrens singing, and the play- 
ing of the pipes of Pan; I touched the wings of 
beautiful devils who came flying to me to speak 
of God. ... In your books I cast myself 
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into bottomless abysses, worked miracles, burned 
cities to the ground, preached new religions, con- 
quered whole countries. . . . 

"Your books gave me wisdom. All that un- 
wearying human thought created in the centuries 
is compressed to a little lump in my skull. I know 
that I am more clever than you all. 

“And I despise your books, despise all worldly 
blessings and wisdom. Eversdihing is void, frail, 
visionary and delusive like a mirage. Though 
you be proud and wise and beautiful, yet will 
death wipe you from the face of the earth like the 
mice underground; and your posterity, your 
history, and the immortality of your men of 
genius will be as frozen slag, burnt down together 
with the terrestrial globe. 

“You are mad, and gone the wrong way. You 
take lie for truth and ugliness for beauty. You 
would marvel if by certain conditions there should 
suddenly grow on apple and orange trees, instead 
of fruit, frogs and lizards, and if roses should be- 
gin to breathe the odor of a sweating horse. So 
do I marvel at you, who have bartered heaven 
for earth. I do not want to understand you. 

“ That I may show you in deed my contempt for 
that by which you live, I waive the two millions 
of which I once dreamed as of paradise, and which 
I now despise. That I may deprive myself of 
my right to them, I shall come out from here five 
minutes before the stipulated term, and thus shall 
violate the agreement.” 

When he had read, the banker put the sheet on 
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the table, kissed the head of the strange man, and 
began to weep. He went out of the wing. Never 
at any other time, not even after his terrible losses 
on the Exchange, had he felt such contempt for 
himself as now. Coming home, he lay down on 
his bed, but agitation and tears kept him long from 
sleep. . . . 

The next morning the poor watchman came 
running to him and told him that they had seen 
the man who lived in the wing climbing through 
the window into the garden. He had gone to the 
gate and disappeared. Together with his servants 
the banker went instantly to the wing and estab- 
lished the escape of his prisoner. To avoid un- 
necessary rumors he took the paper with the 
renunciation from the table and, on his return, 
locked it in his safe. 


Anton Chekov. 
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THE TRIAL IN TOM BELCHER’S STORE* 

I T WAS a plain case of affinity between Davy 
Allen and Old Man Thomycroft’s hound dog 
Buck. Davy, hunying home along the country 
road one cold winter afternoon, his mind intent 
on finishing his chores before dark, looking back 
after passing Old Man Thomycroft’s house to 
find Buck trjdng to follow him — trying to, because 
the old man, who hated to see anybody or anything 
but himself have his way, had chained a heavy 
block to him to keep him from doing what nature 
had intended him to do — ^roam the woods and poke 
his long nose in every briar patch after rabbits. 

At the sight Davy stopped, and the dog came 
on, dragging behind him in the road the block of 
wood fastened by a chain to his collar, and trying 
at the same time to wag his tail. He was tan- 
colored, lean as a rail, long-edred, a hound every 
inch; and Davy was a ragged country boy who 
lived alone with his mother, and who had an old 
single-barrel shotgun at home, and who had in 
his grave boy’s eyes a look, clear and immistakable, 
of woods and fields. 

To say it was love at first sight when that hound, 
dragging his prison around with him, looked up 
♦From “Frank of Freedom Hill,” by Samuel Derieux. . 
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into the boy’s face, and when that ragged boy who 
loved the woods and had a gun at home looked 
down into the hound’s eyes, would hardly be put- 
ting it strong enough. It was more than love — 
it was perfect understanding, perfect comprehen- 
sion. “ I’m your dog,” said the hound’s upraised, 
melancholy eyes. “I’ll jump rabbits and bring 
them around for you to shoot. I’ll make the 
frosty hills echo with music for you. I’ll follow 
you everywhere you go. I’m your dog if you want 
me — yours to the end of my days.” 

And Davy, looking down into those upraised, 
beseeching eyes, and at that heavy block of wood, 
and at the raw place the collar had worn on the 
neck, then at Old Man Thomycroft's bleak, im- 
painted house on the hill, with the unhomelike 
yard and the tumble-down fences, felt a great 
pity, the pity of the free for the imprisoned, and a 
great longing to own, not a dog, but this dog. 

“Want to come along?” he grinned. 

The hound sat down on his haunches, elevated 
his long nose and poured out to the cold winter 
sky the passion and longing of his soul. Davy 
understood, shook his head, looked once more into 
the pleading eyes, then at the bleak house from 
which this prisoner had dragged himself. 

“That ol’ devil!” he said. “He ain’t fitten to 
own a dog. Oh, I wish he was mine!” 

A moment he hesitated there in the road, then 
he turned and hurried away from temptation. 

“He ain’t mine,” he muttered. “Oh, dammit 
aU!” 
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But temptation followed him as it has followed 
many a boy and man. A little way down the 
road was a pasture through which by a footpath 
he could cut off half a mile of the three miles that 
lay between him and home. Poised on top of the 
high rail fence that bordered the road, he looked 
back. The hoimd was still trying to follow, 
walking straddle-legged, head down, all entangled 
with the taut chain that dragged the heavy block. 
The boy watched the frantic efforts, pity and long- 
ing on his face; then he jumped off the fence inside 
the pasture and hurried on down the hill, face set 
straight ahead. 

He had entered a pine thicket when he heard 
behind the frantic, choking yelps of a dog in dire 
distress. Knowing what had happened, he ran 
back. Within the pasture the hound, only his 
hind feet touching the ground, was struggling and 
pawing at the fence. He had jumped, the block 
had caught, and was hanging him. Davy rushed 
to him. Breathing fast, he unclicked the chain. 
The block and chain fell on the other side of the 
fence, and the dog was free. Shrewdly the boy 
looked back up the road; the woods hid the old 
man’s house from view, and no one was to be seen. 
With a little grin of triumph he turned and broke 
into a run down the pasture hill toward the pines, 
the wind blowing gloriously into his face, the dog 
galloping beside him. 

Still nmning, the two came out into the road 
that led home, and suddenly Davy stopped short 
and his face flushed. Yonder around the bend 
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on his gray mare jogged Squire Kirby toward 
them, his pipe in his mouth, his white beard 
stuck cozily inside the bosom of his big overcoat. 
There was no use to run, no use to try to make 
the dog hide, no use to try to hide himself — the 
old man had seen them both. Suppose he knew 
whose dog this was! Heart pounding, Davy 
waited beside the road. 

Mr. Kirby drew rein opposite them and looked 
down with eyes that twinkled under his bushy 
white brows. He always stopped to ask the boy 
how his mother was, and how they were getting 
along. Davy had been to his house many a time 
with eggs and chickens to sell, or with a load of 
seasoned oak wood. Many a time he had warmed 
before Mr. Kirby’s fire in the big living- and 
bedroom combined, and eaten Mrs. Kirby’s fine 
white cake covered with frosting. Never before 
had he felt ill at ease in the presence of the kindly 
old man. 

“That’s a genuine hound you got there, son, 
ain’t it?’’ 

“Yes, sir,” said Davy. 

“Good for rabbits an’ ’possums an’ coons, eh?” 

“He shore is!” 

“Well, next big fat ’possum you an’ him ketch, 
you bring that ’possum ’round an’ me an’ you’ll 
talk business. Maybe we’ll strike a bargain. 
Got any good sweet potatoes? Well, you bring 
four or five bushels along to eat that ’possum with. 
Haulin’ any wood these days? Bring me a load 
or two of good, dry oak— pick it out, son, hear? 
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How's your ma? All right? That’s good. 
Here ” 

He reached deep down in a pocket of his enor- 
mous faded overcoat, brought out two red apples, 
and leaned down out of his saddle, that creaked 
under the strain of his weight. 

“Try one of ’em yourself, an’ take one of ’em 
home to yoim ma. Git up, Mag!’’ 

He jogged on down the road, and the boy, 
sobered, walked on. One thing was certain, 
though, Mr. Kirby hadn’t known whose dog this 
was. What difference did it make, anyhow? He 
hadn’t stolen anything. He couldn’t let a dog 
choke to death before his eyes. What did Old 
Man Thomycroft care about a dog, anyhow, 
the hard-hearted old skin-flint! 

He remembered the trouble his mother had had 
when his father died and Old Man Thomycroft 
pushed her for a note he had given. He had heard 
people talk about it at the time, and he remem- 
bered how white his mother’s face had been. 
Old Man Thomycroft had refused to wait, and 
his mother had had to sell five acres of the best 
land on the little farm to pay the note. It was 
after the sale that Mr. Kirby, who lived five miles 
away, had ridden over. 

“■\^y didn’t you let me know, Mrs. Allen!”, 
he had demanded. “ I would have loaned you the 
money — gladly, gladly!” He had risen from the 
fire and pulled on the same overcoat he wore now. 
It was faded then, and that was two years ago. 

It was sunset when Davy reached home to find 
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his mother out in the clean-swept yard picking 
up chips in her apron. From the bedroom win- 
dow of the little one-storied unpainted house came 
a bright red glow, and from the kitchen the smell 
of cooking meat. His mother straightened up 
from her task with a smile when with his new- 
found partner he entered the yard. 

“Why, Davy,” she asked, “where did you get 
him?” 

“He — he just followed me, Ma.” 

“But whose dog is he?” 

“He’s mine, Ma — he just took up with me.” 

“Where, Davy?” 

“Oh, way back down the road — in a pasture.” 

“He must belong to somebody.” 

“He’s just a ol’ hound dog, Ma, that’s all he is. 
Lots of hounds don’t belong to nobody — every- 
body knows that, Ma. Look at him, Ma. 
Mighty nigh starved to death. Lemme keep 
him. We can feed him on scraps. He can sleep 
under the house. Me an’ him will keep you in 
rabbits. You won’t have to kill no more chick- 
ens. Nobody don’t want him but me!” 

From her gaunt height she looked down into the 
boy’s eager eyes, then at the, dog beside him. 
“All right, son,” she said. “If he don't belong 
to anybody.” 

That night Davy alternately whistled and 
talked to the dog; beside him as he husked the 
com he had raised with his own hands, and 
chopped the wood he had cut and hauled — for 
since his father’s death he had kept things going. 
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He ate supper in a sort of haze; he hurried out 
with a tin plate of scraps; he fed the grateful, 
hungry dog on the kitchen steps. He begged some 
vaseline from his mother and rubbed it on the sore 
neck. Then he got two or three empty gunny- 
sacks out of the comcrib, crawled under the house 
to a warm place beside the chimney, and spread 
them out for a bed. He went into the house 
whistling; he didn’t hear a word of the chapter 
his mother read out of the Bible. Before he went 
to bed in the shed-room, he raised the window. 

“You all right, old feller?” he called. 

Underneath the house he heard the responsive 
tap-tap of a tail in the dry dust. He climbed out 
of his clothes, leaving them in a pile in the middle 
of the floor, tumbled into bed, and pulled the cov- 
ers high over him. 

“Golly!” he said. “Oh, golly!” 

Next day he hvmted till simdown. The Christ- 
mas holidays were on and there was no thought 
of school. He went only now and then, anyway, 
for since his father’s death there was too much for 
him to do at home. He hunted in the opposite 
direction from Old Man Thomycroft’s. It was 
three miles away; barriers of woods and bottoms 
and hills lay between, and the old man seldom 
stirred beyond the boundaries of his own farm; 
but DaA^ wanted to be on the safe side. 

There were moments, though, when he thought 
of the old man, and wondered if he had missed 
the dog and whether he would make any search 
for him. There were sober moments, too, when 
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he thought of his mother and Mr. Kirby, and 
wished he had told them the truth. But then the 
long-drawn bay of the hoimd would come from 
the bottoms ahead, and he would hurry to the 
summons, his face flushed and eager. The music 
of the dog running, the sound of the shots, and 
his own triumphant yells started many an echo 
among the silent frosted hills that day. He came 
home with enough meat to last a week — six rab- 
bits. As he hurried into the yard he held them 
up for the inspection of his mother, who was 
feeding the chickens. 

“He's the finest rabbit dog ever was, Ma! Oh, 
golly, he can follow a trail ! I never see anything 
like it, Ma, I never did! I’ll skin ’em an’ clean 
’em after supper. You ought to have saw him, 
Ma! Golly!’’ 

And while he chopped the wood and milked 
the cow and fed the mule, and skinned the rab- 
bits, he saw other days ahead like this, and 
whistled and sang and talked to the hound, who 
followed close at his heels every step he took. 

Then one afternoon, while he was patching the 
lot fence, with Buck sunning himself near the 
woodpile, came Old Man Thomycroft. Davy 
recognized his buggy as it turned the bend in the 
road. He quickly dropped his tools, called Buck 
to him and got behind the house where he could 
see without being seen. The buggy stopped in 
the road, and the old man, his hard, pinched face 
working, his buggy whip in his hand, came down 
the walk and called Mrs. Allen out on the porch. 
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“I just come to tell you," he cried, “that your 
boy Davy run off with my dog las' Friday evenin' ! 
There ain't no use to deny it. I know all about it. 
I seen him when he passed in front of the house. 
I found the block I had chained to the dog beside 
the road. I heered Squire Jim Kirby talkin' 
to some men in Tom Belcher's sto' this very 
momin'; just happened to overhear him as I 
come in. ‘A boy an' a dog,' he says, ‘is the hap- 
piest combination in nater.' Then he went on 
to tell about your boy an' a tan dog. He had met 
'em in the road. Met 'em when? Last Friday 
evenin'. Oh, there ain't no use to deny it, Mrs. 
Allen! Your boy Davy — he stole my dog!” 

“Mr. Thomycroft” — Davy could not see his 
mother, but he could hear her voice tremble — 
“he did not know whose dog it was!” 

“He didn't? He didn't?” yelled the old man. 
“An' him a boy that knows ever' dog for ten 
miles around! Right in front of my house, I 
tell you — that's where he picked him up — that's 
where he tolled him off! Didn't I tell you, 
woman, I seen him pass? Didn't I tell you I 
found the block down the road? Didn't know 
whose dog it was? Ridiculous, ridiculous! Call 
him, ask him, face him with it. Likely he'll lie 
— but you'll see his face. Call him, that's all I 
ask. Call him!” 

“Davy!” called Mrs. Allen. “Davy!” 

Just a moment the boy hesitated. Then he went 
around the house. The hound stuck very close 
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to him, eyes full of terror, tail tucked as he looked 
at the old man. 

“There he is — with my dog!” cried the old man. 
“You didn’t know whose dog it was, did you, son? 
Eh? You didn’t know, now, did you?” 

“Yes!” cried the boy, “I knowed!” 

“Hear that, Mrs. Allen? Did he know? What 
do you say now? He stole my dog, didn’t he? 
That’s what he done, didn’t he? Answer me, 
woman! You come here!” he yelled, his face 
livid, and started, whip raised, toward boy and 
dog. 

There were some smooth white stones the size 
of hen eggs arranged around a flower bed in the 
yard, and Davy stood near these stones — and now, 
quick as a flash, he stooped down and picked one 
up. 

“You stop!” he panted, his face very white. 

His mother cried out and came running toward 
him, but Thomycroft had stopped. No man in 
his right mind wants to advance on a country 
boy with a rock. Goliath tried it once. 

“All right!” screamed the old man. “You 
steal first — then you try to assault an old man! 
I didn’t come here to raise no row. I just came 
here to warn you, Mrs. Allen. I’ll have the law 
on that boy — I’ll have the law on him before 
another sim sets!” 

He turned and hurried toward the buggy. 
Davy dropped the rock. Mrs. Allen stood looking 
at the old miser, who was clambering into his 
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buggy, with a sort of horror. Then she ran 
toward the boy. 

“Oh, Davy! run after him. Take the dog to 
him. He's terrible, Davy, terrible! Run after 
him — anything — anything ! ” 

But the boy looked up at her with grim mouth 
and hard eyes. 

“I ain't a-goin' to do it, Ma!" he said. 

It was after supper that very night that the 
summons came. Bob Kelley, rural policeman, 
brought it. 

“Me an’ Squire Kirby went to town this 
momin’,” he said, “to look up some things about 
court in the momin'. This evenin’ we run into 
Old Man Thomycroft on the street, lookin’ for 
us. He was awful excited. He had been to 
Mr. Kirby’s house, an’ found out Mr. Kirby was 
in town, an’ followed us. He wanted a warrant 
swore out right there. Mr. Kirby tried to argue 
with him, but it wam’t no use. So at last Mr. 
Kirby turned to me. ‘You go on back. Bob,’ 
he said. ‘This’ll give me some more lookin’ up 
to do. Tell my wife I’ll just spend the night with 
Judge Fowler, an’ git back in time for court in 
Belcher’s sto’ in the momin’. An’, Bob, you just 
stop by Mrs. Allen’s — she’s guardian of the boy 
— ^an’ tell her I say to bring him to Belcher’s sto’ 
to-morrow momin’ at nine. You be there, too, 
Mr. Thomycroft — an’, by the way, bring that 
block of wood you been talkin’ about. ’ ’’ 

That was all the squire had said, declared the 
rural policeman. No, he hadn’t sent any other 
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message — ^just said he would read up on the case. 
The rural policeman went out and closed the door 
behind him. It had been informal, haphazard, 
like the life of the community in which they lived. 
But, for all that, the law had knocked at the door 
of the Widow Allen, and left a white-faced mother 
and a bewildered boy behind. 

They tried to resume their usual emplojunents. 
Mrs. Allen sat down beside the table, picked up her 
sewing and put her glasses on, but her hands 
trembled when she tried to thread the needle, 
Davy sat on a split-bottom chair in the comer, 
his feet up on the mngs, and tried to be still; but 
his heart was pounding fast and there was a lump 
in his throat. Pres«itly he got up and went out 
of doors, to get in some kindling on the back porch 
before it snowed, he told his mother. But he went 
because he couldn’t sit there any longer, because 
he was about to explode with rage and grief and 
fear and bitterness. 

He did not go toward the woodpile — ^what dif- 
ference did dry kindling make now? At the side 
of the house he stooped down and softly called 
Buck. The hound came to him, wriggling along 
under the beams, and he leaned against the house 
and lovingly pulled the briar-tom ears. A long 
time he stayed there, feeling on his face already 
the fine mist of snow. To-morrow the ground 
would be white; it didn’t snow often in that coim- 
try; day after to-morrow everybody would hunt 
rabbits — everybody but him and Buck. 

It was snowing hard when at last he went back 
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into the warm room, so warm that he pulled off 
his coat. Once more he tried to sit still in the 
split-bottom chair. But there is no rage that 
consumes like the rage of a boy. In its presence 
he is so helpless! If he were a man, thought 
Davy, he would go to Old Man Thomycroft's 
house that night, call him out, and thrash him 
in the road. If he were a man, he would curse, he 
would do something. He looked wildly about the 
room, the hopelessness of it all coming over him 
in a wave. Then suddenly, because he wasn’t a 
man, because he couldn’t do what he wanted to 
do, he began to cry, not as a boy cries, but more 
as a man cries, in shame and bitterness, his shoul- 
ders shaken by great convulsive sobs, his head 
buried in his hands, his fingers running through 
his tangled mop of hair. 

“Davy, Davy!” The sewing and the scissors 
slipped to the floor. His mother was down on her 
knees beside him, one arm about his shoulders, 
trying to pry his face from his hands, trsdng to 
look into his eyes. “You’re my man, Davy! 
You’re the only man, the only help I’ve got. 
You’re my life, Davy. Poor boy! Poor child!” 

He caught hold of her convulsively, and she 
pressed his head against her breast. Then he saw 
that she was crsdng, and he grew quiet, and wiped 
his eyes with his ragged coat sleeve. 

“I’m all right now, Ma,” he said; but he looked 
at her wildly. 

She did not follow him into his little unceiled 
bedroom. She must have known that he had 
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reached that age where no woman could help 
him. It must be a man now to whom he could 
pin his faith. And while he lay awake, tumbling 
and tossing, along with bitter thoughts of Old 
Man Thomycroft came other bitter thoughts of 
Mr. Kirby, whom, deep down in his boy’s heart, 
he had worshipped — Mr. Kirby, who had sided 
with Old Man Thomycroft and sent a summons 
with — no message for him. “God!” he said. 
“God!” And pulled his hair, down there under 
the covers; and he hated the law that would take 
a dog from him and give it back to that old man 
—the law that Mr. Kirby represented. 

It was still snowing when next morning he and 
his mother drove out of the yard and he turned 
the head of the reluctant old mule in the direction 
of Belcher’s store. A bitter wind cut their faces; 
but it was not as bitter as the heart of the boy. 
Only twice on that five-mile ride did be speak. 
The first time was when he looked back to find 
Buck, whom they had left at home, thinking he 
would stay under the house on such a day, fol- 
lowing very close behind the buggy. 

“Might as well let him come on,” said the boy. 

The second time was when they came in sight 
of Belcher’s store, dim yonder through the 
swirling snow. Then he looked up into his 
mother’s face. 

“Ma,” he said grimly, “I ain’t no thief!” 

She smiled as bravely as she could with her 
stiffened face and with the tears so near the sur- 
face. She told him that she knew it, and .that 
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everybody knew it. But there was no answer- 
ing smile on the boy’s set face. 

The squire’s gray mare, standing huddled up in 
the midst of other horses and of buggies under the 
shed near the store, told that court had probably 
already convened. Hands numb, the boy hitched 
the old mule to the only rack left under the shed, 
then made Buck lie down under the buggy. Heart 
pounding, he went up on the store porch with his 
mother and pushed the door open. 

There was a commotion when they entered. 
The men, standing about the pot-bellied stove, 
their overcoats steaming, made way for them. 
Old Man Thomycroft looked quickly and tri- 
umphantly around. In the rear of the store the 
squire rose from a table, in front of which was a 
cleared space. 

“Pull up a chair nigh the stove for Mrs. Allen, 
Tom Belcher,’’ he said. “I’m busy tryin’ this 
chicken-stealin’ nigger. When I get through, 
Mrs. Allen, if you’re ready I’ll call your case.’’ 

Davy stood beside his mother while the trial 
of the negro proceeded. Some of the fight had 
left him now, crowded down here among all these 
grown men, and especially in the presence of Mr. 
Kirby, for it is hard for a boy to be bitter long. 
But with growing anxiety he heard the sharp 
questions the magistrate asked the negro; he saw 
the frown of justice; he heard the sentence “sixty 
days on the gang.’’ And the negro had stolen 
only a chicken— and he had run off with another 
man’s dog! 
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“The old man’s rough this momin’,’’ a man 
whispered to another above him; and he saw the 
furtive grin on the face of Old Man Thomycroft, 
who leaned against the counter, waiting. 

His heart jumped into his mouth when after a 
silence the magistrate spoke: “Mr. Thomycroft, 
step forward, sir. Put your hand on the book 
here. Now tell us about that dog of yours that 
was stole.’’ 

Looking first at the magistrate, then at the 
crowd, as if to impress them also, the old man 
told in a high-pitched, excited voice all the details 
— his seeing Davy Allen pass in front of his house 
last Friday afternoon, his missing the dog, his 
finding the block of wood down the road beside 
the pasture fence, his overhearing the squire’s 
talk right here in the store, his calling on Mrs. 
Allen, the boy’s threatening him. 

“I tell you,’’ he cried, “that's a dangerous char^ 
acter — that boy!’’ 

“ Is that all you’ve got to say? ’’ asked the squire. 

“It’s enough, ain’t it?’’ demanded Thomycroft 
angrily. 

The squire nodded and spat into the cuspidor 
between his feet. “I think so,’’ he said quietly. 
“Stand aside. Davy Allen, step forward. Put 
your hand on the book here, son. Davy, how old 
are you?’’ 

The boy gulped. “Thirteen years old, goin’ on 
fo’teen.’’ 

“You’re old enough, son, to know the nater of 
the oath you’re about to take. For over two 
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years you’ve been the mainstay an’ support of 
your mother. You’ve had to carry the burdens 
and responsibilities of a man, Davy. The testi- 
mony you give in this case will be the truth, the 
whole truth, an’ nothin’ but the truth, so help 
you God. What about it?” 

Davy nodded, his face very white. 

“All right now. Tell us about it. Talk loud 
so we can hear — all of us.” 

The boy’s eyes never left Mr. Kirby’s while he 
talked. Something in them held him, fascinated 
him, over-awed him. Very large and imposing 
he looked there behind his little table, with his 
faded old overcoat on, and there was no sound 
in the room but the boy’s clear voice. 

“An' you come off an’ left the dog at first?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“An’ you didn’t unfasten the chain from the 
block till the dog got caught in the fence?” 

“No, sir, I didn’t.” 

“Did you try to get him to follow you then?” 

“No, sir, he wanted to.” 

“Ask him, Mr. Kirby,” broke in Thomycroft 
angrily, “if he tried to drive him home!” 

“I’ll ask him whatever seems fit an’ right to 
me, sir,” said Mr. Kirby. “What did you tell 
your ma, Davy, when you got home?” 

“I told her he followed me.” 

“Did you tell her whose dog he was?” 

^‘No, sir.” 

“Ain’t that what you ought to have done? 
Ain’t it?” 
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Davy hesitated. “Yes, sir.” 

There was a slight shuffling movement among 
the men crowded about. Somebody cleared his 
throat. Mr. Kirby resumed: 

“This block you been tellin’ about— how was 
it fastened to the dog?” 

“Thar was a chain fastened to the block by a 
staple. The other end was fastened to the collar.” 

“How heavy do you think that block was?” 

“About ten pound, I reckon.” 

“Five,” broke in Old Man Thomycroft with a 
sneer. 

Mr. Kirby turned to him. “You fetched it 
with you, didn’t you? I told you to. It’s evi- 
dence. Bob Kelley, go out to Mr. Thomycroft's 
buggy an’ bring that block of wood into court.” 

The room was silent while the rural policeman 
was gone. Davy still stood in the cleared space 
before Mr. Kirby, his ragged ovprcoat on, his 
tattered hat in his hand, breathing fast, afraid to 
look at his mother. Everybody turned when 
Kelley came in with the block of wood. Every- 
body craned their necks to watch, while at the 
magistrate's order Kelley weighed the block of 
wood on the store’s scales, which he put on the 
magistrate’s table. 

“Fo’teen punds,” said Mr. Kirby. “Take the 
scales away.” 

“It had rubbed all the skin off’n the dog’s 
neck,” broke in Davy impulsively. “It was all 
raw an’ Weedin’.” 

“Aw, that ain’t so!” cried Thomycroft. 
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“Is the dog out there?” asked Mr. Kirby. 

.“Yes, sir, under the buggy.” 

*‘Bob Kelley, you go out an’ bring that dog into 
court.” 

The rural policeman went out, and came back 
with the hound, who looked eagerly up from one 
face to the other, then, seeing Davy, came to him 
and stood against him, still looking around with 
that expression of melancholy on his face that a 
hound dog always wears except when he's in 
action. 

“Bring the dog here, son!” commanded Mr. 
Kirby. He examined the raw place on the neck.' 
“Any of you gentlemen care to take a look?” 
he asked. 

“It was worse than that,” declared Davy, 
“till I rubbed vase-leen on it.” 

Old Man Thomycroft pushed forward, face 
quivering. “What’s all this got to do with the 
boy stealin’ the dog?” he demanded. “That’s 
what I want to know — what’s it got to do?” 

“Mr. Thomycroft,” said Kirby, “at nine 
o’clock this morain’ this place ceased to be Tom 
Belcher’s sto’, an’ become a court of justice. 
Some things are seemly in a court, some not. Y ou 
stand back there!” 

The old man stepped back to the counter, and 
stood pulling his chin, his eyes running over the 
crowd of faces. 

“Davy Allen,” spoke Mr. Kirby, “you stand 
back there with your ma. Tom Belcher, make 
way for him. And, Tom, s’pose you put another 
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stick of wood in that stove an’ poke up the fire.” 
He took off his glasses, blew on them, polished 
them with his handkerchief and readjusted them. 
Then, leaning back in his chair, he spoke: 

“Gentlemen, from the beginnin’ of time, as fur 
back as records go, a dog’s been the friend, com- 
panion, an’ protector of man. Folks say he come 
from the wolf, but that ain’t no reflection on him, 
seein’ that we come from monkeys ourselves, an’ 
I believe, takin’ all things into account. I’d as 
soon have a wolf for a ancestor as a monkey, an' 
a little ruther. 

“Last night in the libery of my old friend Judge 
Fowler in town, I looked up some things about 
this dog question. I find that there have been 
some queer decisions handed down by the courts, 
showin’ that the law does recognize the fact that 
a dog is different from other four-footed critters. 
For instance, it has been held that a dog has a 
right to protect not only his life but his dignity; 
that where a man worries a dog beyond what would 
be reasonable to expect any self-respectin’ critter 
to stand, that dog has a right to bite that man, an’ 
that man can’t collect any damages — provided 
the bitin’ is done at the time of the worryin’ an’ 
in sudden heat an’ passion. That has been held 
in the courts, gentlemen. The law that holds for 
man holds for dogs. 

“Another thing: If the engineer of a railroad 
train sees a cow or a horse or a sheep on the 
track, or a hog, he must stop the train or the road 
is liable for any damage done ’em. But if he 
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sees a man walkin’ along the track, he has a right 
to presume that the man, bein’ a critter of more 
or less intelligence, will git off, an’ he is not called 
on to stop under ordinary circumstances. The 
same thing holds true of a dog. The engineer has 
a right to presume that the dog, bein’ a critter of 
intelligence, will get off the track. Here again the 
law is the same for dog an’ man. 

“But — ^if the engineer has reason to believe that 
the man’s mind is took up with some object of 
an engrossin’ nater, he is supposed to stop the 
train till the man comes to himself an’ looks 
aroimd. The same thing holds true of a dog. 
If the engineer has reason to suspect that the 
dog’s mind is occupied with some engrossin’ topic, 
he must stop the train. That case has been 
tested in this very state, where a dog was on the 
track settin’ a covey of birds in the adjoinin’ 
field. The railroad was held responsible for the 
death of that dog, because the engineer ought to 
have known by the action of the dog that his 
mind was on somethin’ else beside railroad trains 
an’ locomotives.” 

Again the magistrate spat into the cuspidor 
between his feet. Davy, still watching him, felt 
his mother’s grip on his arm. Everyone was 
listening so closely that the whispered sneering 
comment of Old Man Thomycroft to the man next 
to him was audible, “What’s all this got to do 
with the case?” 

“The p’int I’m gettin’ to is this,” went on Mr. 
Kirby, not paying attention to him: “a dog is 
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not like a cow or a horse or any four-footed critter. 
He's a individual, an' so the courts have held in 
spirit if not in actual words. Now this court of 
mine here in Tom Belcher's sto’ ain’t like other 
courts. I have to do the decidin’ myself; I have 
to interpret the true spirit of the law, without 
technicalities an’ quibbles such as becloud it in 
other an’ higher courts. An' I hold that since 
a dog is de facto an’ de jure an individual, he has 
a right to life, liberty, an’ the pursuit of happiness. 

“Therefore, gentlemen, I hold that that houn’ 
dog. Buck, had a perfect right to follow that boy, 
Davy Allen, there; an’ I hold that Davy Allen was 
not called on to drive that dog back, or interfere in 
any way with that dog followin’ him if the dog so 
chose. You’ve heard the evidence of the boy. 
You know, an’ I know, he has spoke the truth 
this day, an’ there ain’t no evidence to the con- 
trary. The boy did not entice the dog. He 
even went down the road, leavin’ him behind. 
He run back only when the dog was in dire need 
an’ chokin’ to death. He wasn’t called on to put 
that block an’ chain back on the dog. He couldn’t 
help it if the dog followed him. He no more 
stole that dog than I stole him. He’s no more a 
thief than I am. I dismiss this case, Mr. Thomy- 
croft, this case you’ve brought against Davy Allen. 
I declare him innocent of the charge of theft. I 
set it down right here on the records of this coxut.” 

“Davy!” gasped Mrs. Allen. “Davy!” 

But, face working, eyes blazing. Old Man 
Thomycroft started forward, and the dog, pant- 
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ing, shrank between boy and mother. “Jim 
Kirby!” cried the old man, stopping for a mo- 
ment in the cleared space. “You’re magistrate. 
What you say goes. But that dog thar — he’s 
mine! He’s my property — mine by law!” He 
jerked a piece of rope out of his overcoat pocket 
and came on toward the cowering dog. “Tom 
Belcher, Bob Kelley! Stop that dog! He’s 
mine!” 

“Davy!” Mrs. Allen was holding the boy. 
“Don’t — don’t say anything. You’re free to go 
home. Your record’s clear. The dog's his!” 

“Hold on!” Mr. Kirby had risen from hia 
chair. “You come back here, Mr. Thomycroft. 
This court’s not adjourned yet. If you don’t get 
back. I’ll stick a fine to you for contempt you’ll 
remember the rest of your days. You stand 
where you are, sir! Right there! Don’t move 
till I’m through!” 

Quivering, the old man stood where he was. 
Mr. Kirby sat down, face flushed, eyes blazing. 
“Punch up that Are, Tom Belcher,” he said. “I 
ain’t through yet.” 

The hound came trembling back to Davy, 
looked up in his face, licked his hand, then sat 
down at the side opposite his former master, 
looking around now and then at the old man, 
terror in his eyes. In the midst of a deathly 
silence the magistrate resumed. 

“What I was goin’ to say, gentlemen, is this: 
I’m not only magistrate. I’m an oflRcer in an or- 
ganization that you country fellers likely don’t 
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know of, an organization known as the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. As 
such an officer it’s my duty to report an’ bring to 
trial any man who treats a dumb brute in a cruel 
an’ inhuman way. Mr. Thornycroft, judgin’ by 
the looks of that houn’, you ain’t give him enough 
to eat to keep a cat alive — an’ a cat, we all know, 
don’t eat much, just messes over her vittles. 
You condemned that po’ beast, for no fault of 
his own, to the life of a felon. A houn’ that ain’t 
happy at best, he’s melancholy; an’ a houn’ that 
ain’t allowed to run free is of all critters the 
wretchedest. This houn's neck is rubbed raw. 
God only knows what he’s suffered in mind an’ 
body. A man that would treat a dog that way 
ain’t fitten to own one. An’ I hereby notify you 
that, on the evidence of this boy, an’ the evidence 
before oiur eyes, I will indict you for breakin’ the 
law regardin’ the treatment of animals; an’ I 
notify you, furthermore, that as magistrate I’ll 
put the law on you for that same thing. An’ 
it might be interestin’ to you to know, sir, that I 
can fine you as much as five hundred dollars, or 
send you to jail for one year, or both, if I see fit 

— an’ there ain’t no tollin’ but what I will see fit, 

** 

Sir. 

He looked sternly at Thornycroft. 

“Now I’m goin’ to make a proposition that I 
advise you to jump at like you never jumped at 
anything before. If you will give up that houn’ 
Buck— to me, say, or to anybody I decide will be 
kind to him— I will let the matter drop. If you 
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will go home like a peaceable citizen, you won’t 
hear no more about it from me; but if you 
don’t ” 

“Git out of my way!’’ cried Old Man Thomy- 
croft. “All of you! I’m goin’— I’m goin’!’’ 

“Hold on!’’ said Mr. Kirby, when he had got 
almost to the door. “Do you, in the presence of 
these witnesses, turn over this dog to me, re- 
linquishin' all claims to him, on the conditions 
named? Answer Yes or No?’’ 

There was a moment’s silence; then the old 
man cried out: 

“Take the old hound! He ain’t wuth the salt 
in his vittles!’’ 

He jerked the door open. 

“Yes or no?’’ called Mr. Kirby inexorably. 

“Yes!” yelled the old man, and slammed the 
door behind him. 

“One minute, gentlemen,” said Mr. Kirby, 
rising from the table and gathering his papers 
and records together. ‘ “Just one more thing: 
If anybody here has any evidence, or knows of 
any, tendin’ to show that this boy Davy Allen 
is not the proper person to turn over a houn’ dog 
to, I hope he will speak up.” He waited a mo- 
ment. “In the absence of any objections, an’ 
considerin’ the evidence that’s been given here 
this momin’, I think I’ll just let that dog go back 
the way he come. Thank you, gentlemen. 
Court’s adjourned!” 


Samuel A. Derieux. 



MAY 30 (Memorial Day) 

THE BIVOUAC OF THE DEAD 

T he muffled drum’s sad roll has beat 
The soldier’s last tattoo; 

No more on Life’s parade shall meet 
That brave and fallen few. 

On Fame’s eternal camping-ground 
Their silent tents are spread. 

And Glory guards, with solemn round. 
The bivouac of the dead. 

No rumor of the foe’s advance 
Now swells upon the wind ; 

No troubled thought at midnight haunts 
Of loved ones left behind; 

No vision of the morrow's strife 
The warrior’s dream alarms; 

No braying horn nor screaming fife 
At dawn shall call to arms. 

Their shivered swords are red with rust. 
Their plumdd heads are bowed; 

Their haughty banner, trailed in dust. 

Is now their martial shroud. 
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And plenteous funeral tears have washed 
The red stains from each brow, 

And the proud forms, by battle gashed, 
Are free from Anguish now. 

The neighing troop, the flashing blade. 
The bugle’s stirring blast. 

The charge, the dreadful cannonade. 

The din and shout, are past; 

Nor war's wild note nor glory’s peal 
Shall thrill with fierce delight 
Those breasts that never more may feel 
The rapture of the fight. 

like the fierce northern hurricane 
That sweeps his great plateau. 

Flushed with the triumph yet to gain. 
Came down the serried foe. 

Who heard the thunder of the fray 
Break o’er the field beneath. 

Knew well the watchword of that day 
Was “Victory or Death.’’ 

Long had the doubtful conflict raged 
O’er all that stricken plain. 

For never fiercer fight had waged 
The vengeful blood of Spain; 

And still the storm of battle blew. 

Still swelled the gory tide; 

Not long, our stout old chieftain knew, . 
Such odds his strength could bide. 
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'Twas in that hour his stern command 
Called to a martyr’s grave 
The flower of his belovM land. 

The nation’s flag to save. 

By rivers of their fathers’ gore 
His first-bom laurels grew, 

And well he deemed the sons would pour 
Their lives for glory too. 

Full many a norther’s breath has swept 
O’er Angostura’s plain. 

And long the pitying sky has wept 
Above its mouldered slain. 

The raven’s scream, or eagle’s flight. 

Or shepherd’s pensive lay. 

Alone awakes each sullen height 
That frowned o’er that dread fray. 

Sons of the Dark and Bloody Ground, 

Ye must not slumber there. 

Where stranger steps and tongues resound 
Along the heedless air. 

Your own proud land’s heroic soil 
Shall be your fitter grave: 

She claims from war his richest spoil — 

The ashes of her brave. 

Thus ’neath their parent turf they rest, 

Far from the gory field. 

Borne to a Spartan mother’s breast 
On many a bloody shield; 
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The sunshine of their native sky 
Smiles sadly on them here. 

And kindred eyes and hearts watch by 
The heroes’ sepulchre. 

Rest on, embalmed and sainted dead! 

Dear as the blood ye gave; 

No impious footstep here shall tread 
The herbage of your grave; 

Nor shall your glory be forgot 
While Fame her record keeps. 

Or Honor points the hallowed spot 
Where Valor proudly sleeps. 

Yon marble minstrel’s voiceless stone 
In deathless song shall tell. 

When many a vanished age hath flown. 

The story how ye’fell; 

Nor wreck, nor change, nor winter’s blight. 
Nor Time’s remorseless doom. 

Shall dim one ray of glory’s light 
That gilds your deathless tomb. 

Theodore O’Hara, 


ODE WRITTEN IN 1745 - 

H ow sleep the brave who ank to rest. 
By all their country’s wishes blest! 
When Spring, with dewy fingers cold. 
Returns to deck their hallow’d mould. 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Th^ Fancy’s feet have ever trod. 
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By fairy hands their knell is rung; 

By forms unseen their dirge is sung; 

Their Honour comes, a pilgrim grey, 

To bless the turf that wraps their clay; 

And Freedom shall awhile repair. 

To dwell, a weeping hermit, there! 

William Collins. 

THE YOUNG DEAD 

A h, how I pity the young dead who gave 
All that they were, and might become, that 
we 

With tired eyes should watch this perfect sea 
Re-weave its patterning of silver wave 
Round scented cliffs of arbutus and bay. 

No more shall any rose along the way. 

The myrtled way that wanders to the shore. 

Nor jonquil-twinkling meadows any more. 

Nor the warm lavender that takes the spray. 
Smell only of sea-salt and the sun. 

But, through recurring seasons, every one 
Shall speak to us with lips the darkness closes. 
Shall look at us with eyes that missed the roses. 
Clutch us with hands whose work was just begun. 
Laid idle now beneath the earth we tread — 

And always we shall walk with the young dead — 
Ah, how I pity the young dead, whose eyes 
Strain through the sod to see the perfect skies. 
Who feel the new wheat springing in their stead, 
And the lark singing for them overhead! 

Edith Wharton. 
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THE BATTLEFIELD 

O NCE this soft turf, this rivulet’s sands, 

Were trampled by a hunying crowd. 

And fiery hearts and armM hands 
Encountered in the battle-cloud. 

Ah! never shall the land forget 

How gushed the life-blood of her brave, — 
Gushed, warm with hope and courage yet, 

Upon the soil they fought to save. 

Now all is calm and fresh and still; 

Alone the chirp of flitting bird. 

And talk of children on the hill. 

And bell of wandering kine, are heard. 

No solemn host goes trailing by 
The black-mouthed gun and staggering wain; 
Men start not at the battle-cry, — 

Oh, be it never heard again! 

Soon rested those who fought; but thou 
Who minglest in the harder strife 
For truths which men receive not now. 

Thy warfare only ends with life. 


A friendless warfare! lingering long 
Through weary day and weary year; 

A wild and many-weaponed throng 
Hang on thy front and flank and rear. 
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Yet nerve thy spirit to the proof, 

And blench not at thy chosen lot; 

The timid good may stand aloof, 

The sage may frown, — yet faint thou not. 

Nor heed the shaft too surely cast. 

The foul and hissing bolt of scorn; 

For with thy side shall dwell, at last. 

The victory of endurance bom. 

Trath, crushed to earth, shall rise again, — 
Th’ eternal years of God are hers; 

But Error, wounded, writhes in pain. 

And dies among his worshippers. 

Yea, though thou lie upon the dust. 

When they who helped thee flee in fear. 

Die full of hope and manly trust. 

Like those who fell in battle here! 

Another hand thy sword shall wield. 
Another hand the standard wave. 

Till from the trumpet’s mouth is pealed 
The blast of triumph o’er thy grave. 

William Cullen Bryant. 



MAY 31 


PREFACE TO 1855 EDITION OF ‘^LEAVES OF GRASS 

A merica does not repel the past or what it 
has produced under its forms or amid other 
politics or the idea of castes or the old religions 
. . . accepts the lesson with calmness . . . 

is not so impatient as has been supposed that 
the slough still sticks to opinions and manners 
and literature while the life which served its re- 
quirements has passed into the new life of the new 
forms . . . perceives that the corpse is slowly 
borne from the eating and sleeping rooms of the 
house . . . perceives that it waits a little 
while in the door . . . that it was fittest for 

its days . . . that its action has descended 

to the stalwart and wellshaped heir who ap- 
proaches . . . and that he shall be fittest for 

his days. 

The Americans of all nations at any time upon 
the earth have probably the fullest .poetical na- 
ture. The United States themselves are essenti- 
ally the greatest poem. In the history of the 
earth hitherto the largest and most stirring appear 
tame and orderly to their ampler largeness and 
stir. Here at last is something in the doings of 

*This preface was considerably altered when reprinted in 
Whitman's “Complete Prose.” 
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man that corresponds with the broadcast doings 
of the day and night. Here is not merely a nation 
but a teeming nation of nations. Here is action 
untied from strings necessarily blind to particulars 
and details magnificently moving in vast masses. 
Here is the hospitality which forever indicates 
heroes. . . . Here are the roughs and beards 

and space and ruggedness and nonchalance that 
the soul loves. Here the performance disdaining 
the trivial unapproached in the tremendous au- 
dacity of its crowds and groupings and the push 
of its perspective spreads with crampless and 
fiowing breadth and showers its prolific and splen- 
did extravagance. One sees it must indeed own 
the riches of the summer and winter, and need 
never be bankrupt while com grows from the 
groimd or the orchards drop apples or the bays 
contain fish or men beget children upon women. 

Other states indicate themselves in their dep- 
uties . . . but the genius of the United 
States is not best or most in its executives or 
legislatures, nor in its ambassadors or authors or 
colleges or churches or parlors, nor even in its 
newspapers or inventors . . . but always 
most in the common people. Their manners 
speech dress friendships — the freshness and candor 
of their physiognomy — the picturesque looseness 
of their carriage . . . their deathless attach- 
ment to freedom — their aversion to anything 
indecorous or soft or mean — the practical acknowl- 
edgment of the citizens of one state by the citizens 
of all other states — the fierceness of their roused 
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resentment — their curiosity and welcome of nov- 
elty — their self-esteem and wonderful sympathy 
— their susceptibility to a slight — the air they have 
of persons who never knew how it felt to stand in 
the presence of superiors — the fluency of their 
speech — their delight in music, the sure symptom 
of manly tenderness and native elegance of soul 
. . . their good temper and open-handedness — 

the terrible significance of their elections — the 
President's taking off his hat to them not they to 
him — these too are unrhymed poetry. It awaits 
the gigantic and generous treatment worthy of it. 

The largeness of nature or the nation were mon- 
strous without a corresponding largeness and 
generosity of the spirit of the citizen. Not nature 
nor swarming states nor streets and steamships 
nor prosperous business nor farms nor capital nor 
learning may suflice for the ideal of man . . . 
nor suffice the poet. No reminiscences may suffice 
either. A live nation can always cut a deep mark 
and can have the best authority the cheapest 
. . . namely from its own soul. This is the 
sum of the profitable uses of individuals or states 
and of present action and grandeur and of the 
subjects of poets. — As if it were necessary to trot 
back generation after generation to the eastern 
records! As if the beauty and sacredness of the 
demonstrable must fall behind that of the mythical! 
As if men do not make their mark out of any 
times! As if the opening of the western continent 
by discovery and what has transpired since in 
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North and South America were less than the small 
theatre of the antique or the aimless sleepwalking 
of the middle ages! The pride of the United 
States leaves the wealth and finesse of the cities 
and all retmms of commerce and agriculture and 
all the magnitude of geography or shows of ex- 
terior victory to enjoy the breed of fullsized men 
or one full sized man unconquerable and simple. 

The American poets are to enclose old and new 
for America is the race of races. Of them a bard 
is to be commensurate with a people. To him the 
other continents arrive as contributions . . . 

he gives them reception for their sake and his own 
sake. His spirit responds to his country’s spirit 
. . . he incarnates its geography and natural 

life and rivers and lakes. Mississippi with annual 
freshets and changing chutes, Missoiui and Co- 
lumbia and Ohio and Saint Lawrence with the 
falls and beautiful masculine Hudson, do not em- 
bouchure where they spend themselves more than 
they embouchure into him. The blue breadth over 
the inland sea of Virginia and Maryland and the 
sea off Massachusetts and Maine and over Man- 
hattan bay and over Champlain and Erie and over 
Ontario and Huron and Michigan and Superior, 
and over the Texan and Mexican and Floridian and 
Cuban seas and over the seas off California and 
Oregon, is not tallied by the blue breadth of 
the waters below more than the breadth of above 
and below is tallied by him. When the long At- 
lantic coast stretches longer and the Pacific coast 
stretches longer he easily stretches with them 
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north or south. He spans between them also 
from east to west and reflects what is between 
them. On him rise solid growths that offset the 
growths of pine and cedar and hemlock and liveoak 
and locust and chestnut and cypress and hickory 
and limetree and cottonwood and tuliptree and 
cactus and wildvine and tamarind and persimmon 
. . . and tangles as tangled as any canebreak 
or swamp . . . and forests coated with trans- 
parent ice and icicles hanging from the boughs and 
crackling in the wind . . . and sides and 
peaks of mountains . . . and pasturage sweet 
and free as savannah or upland or prairie . . . 

with flights and songs and screams that answer 
those of the wildpigeon and highhold and orchard- 
oriole and coot and surf-duck and redshouldered- 
hawk and fish-hawk and white-ibis and indian-hen 
and cat-owl and water-pheasant and qua-bird 
and pied-sheldrake and blackbird and mocking- 
bird and buzzard and condor and night-heron and 
eagle. To him the hereditary countenance de- 
scends both mother’s and father’s. To him enter 
the essences of the real things and past and present 
events — of the enormous diversity of tempera- 
ture and agriculture and mines — the .tribes of red 
aborigines — the weatherbeaten vessels entering 
new ports or making landings on rocky coasts — 
the tot settlements north or south — the rapid 
stature and muscle — the haughty defiance of ’76, 
and the war and peace and formation of the con- 
stitution . . . the union always surrounded 
by blatherers and always calm and impregnable — 
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the perpetiial coming of immigrants — the wharf- 
hem’d cities and superior marine — the unsurveyed 
interior — the loghouses and clearings and wild 
animals and hunters and trappers . . . the 
free commerce — the fisheries and whaling and 
gold-digging — the endless gestation of new states 
— the convening of Congress every December, the 
members duly coming up from all climates and the 
uttermost parts . . . the noble character of 

the young mechanics and of all free American 
workmen and workwomen . . . the general 

ardor and friendliness and enterprise — the perfect 
equality of the female with the male . . . the 
large amativeness — the fluid movement of the 
population — the factories and mercantile life and 
laborsaving machinery — the Yankee swap — the 
New-York firemen and the target excursion — 
the southern plantation life — the character of the 
northeast and of the northwest and southwest — 
slavery and the tremulous spreading of hands to 
protect it, and the stem opposition to it which 
shall never cease till it ceases or the speaking of 
tongues and the moving of lips cease. For such 
the expression of the American poet is to be trans- 
cendant and new. It is to be indirect and not 
direct or descriptive or epic. Its quality goes 
through these to much more. Let the age and 
wars of other nations be chanted and their eras and 
characters be illustrated and that finish the verse. 
Not so the great psalm of the republic. Here 
the theme is creative, and has vista. Here comes 
one among the wellbeloved stonecutters and plans 
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with deci^on and science and sees the solid and 
beautiful forms of the future where there are now 
no solid forms. 

Of all nations the United States with veins full 
of poetical stuff most need poets and will doubtless 
have the greatest and use them the greatest. 
Their Presidents shall not be their common referee 
so much as their poets shall. Of all mankind the 
great poet is the equable man. Not in him but off 
from him things are grotesque or eccentric or fail 
of their sanity. Nothing out of its place is good 
and nothing in its place is bad. He bestows on 
every object or quality its fit proportions neither 
more nor less. He is the arbiter of the diverse 
and he is the key. He is the equalizer of his age 
and land ... he supplies what wants sup- 
plsdng and checks what wants checking. If peace 
is the routine out of him speaks the spirit of peace, 
large, rich, thrifty, building vast and populous 
cities, encouraging agriculture and the arts and 
commerce — lighting the study of man, the soul, 
immortality — federal, state or municipal govern- 
ment, marriage, health, free trade, intertravel by 
land and sea . . . nothing too close, nothing 

too far off . . . the stars not too far off. In 
war he is the most deadly force of the war. Who 
recruits him recruits horse and foot ... he 
fetches parks of artillery the best that engineer 
ever knew. If the time becomes slothful and heavy 
he knows how to arouse it ... he can make 
every word he speaks draw blood. Whatever 
stagnates in the flat of custom or obedience or 
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legislation he never stagnates. Obedience does not 
master him, he masters it. High up out of reach 
he stands turning a concentrated light . . . 

he turns the pivot with his finger ... he 
baffles the swiftest runners as he stands and easily 
overtakes and envelops them. The time straying 
toward infidelity and confections and persiflage he 
withholds by his steady faith ... he spreads 
out his dishes ... he offers the sweet firm- 
fibred meat that grows men and women. His 
brain is the ultimate brain. He is no arguer 
. . . he is judgment. He judges not as the 

judge judges but as the sun falling around a help- 
less thing. As he sees the farthest he has the 
most faith. His thoughts are the hymns of the 
praise of things. In the talk on the soul and 
eternity and God off of his equal plane he is silent. 
He sees eternity less like a play with a prologue 
and denouement ... he sees eternity in men 
and women ... he does not see men and 
women as dreams or dots. Faith is the antiseptic 
of the soul ... it pervades the common 
people and preserves them . . . they never 

give up believing and expecting and trusting. 
There is that indescribable freshness and uncon- 
sciousness about an illiterate person that humbles 
and mocks the power of the noblest expressive 
genius. The poet sees for a certainty how one 
not a great artist may be just as sacred as the 
greatest artist. . . . The power to destroy 

or remould is freely used by him but never the 
power of attack. What is past is past. If he 
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does not expose superior models and prove himself 
by every step he takes he is not what is wanted. 
The presence of the greatest poet conquers . . . 
not parlesdng or struggling or any prepared at- 
tempts. Now he has passed that way see after 
him! there is not left any vestige of despair or 
misanthropy or cunning or exclusiveness or the 
ignominy of a nativity or color or delusion of hell 
or the necessity of hell . . . and no man 

thenceforward shall be degraded for ignorance 
or weakness or sin. 

The greatest poet hardly knows pettiness or 
triviality. If he breathes into any thing that was 
before thought small it dilates with the grandeur 
and life of the universe. He is a seer ... he 
is individual . . . he is complete in himself 
. . . the others are as good as he, only he 
sees it and they do not. He is not one of the 
chorus ... he does not stop for any regu- 
lations . . . he is the president of regulation. 

What the eyesight does to the rest he does to the 
rest. Who knows the curious mystery of the 
eyesight? The other senses corroborate them- 
selves, but this is removed from any proof but its 
own and foreruns the identities of .the spiritual 
world. A single glance of it mocks all the in- 
vestigations of man and all the instruments and 
books of the earth and all reasoning. What is 
marvelous? what is unlikely? what is impossible 
or baseless or vague? after you have once just 
opened the space of a peachpit and given audience 
to far and near and to the sunset and had all things 
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enter with electric swiftness softly and duly with- 
out confusion or jostling or jam. 

The land and sea, the animals fishes and birds, 
the sky of heaven and the orbs, the forests moun- 
tains and rivers, are not small themes . . , 

but folks expect of the poet to indicate more than 
the beauty and dignity which always attach to 
dumb real objects . . . they expect him to 

indicate the path between reality and their souls. 
Men and women perceive the beauty well enough 
. . . probably as well as he. The passionate 
tenacity of hunters, woodmen, early risers, culti- 
vators of gardens and orchards and fields, the love 
of healthy women for the manly form, seafaring 
persons, drivers of horses, the passion for light 
and the open air, all is an old varied sign of the 
unfailing perception of beauty and of a residence of 
the poetic in outdoor people. They can never be 
assisted by poets to perceive . . . some may 
but they never can. The poetic quality is not 
marshalled in rhyme or uniformity or abstract 
addresses to things nor in melancholy complaints 
or good precepts, but is the life of these and much 
else and is in the soul. The profit of rhyme is 
that it drops seeds of a sweeter and more luxuriant 
rhsnne, and of uniformity that it conveys itself 
into its own roots in the ground out of sight. The 
rhyme and uniformity of perfect poems show the 
free growth of metrical laws and bud from them 
as unerringly and loosely as lilacs or roses on a 
bush, and take shapes as compact as the shapes 
of chestnuts and oranges and melons and pears,. 
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and shed the perfume impalpable to form. The 
fluency and ornaments of the finest poems or mu- 
sic or orations or recitations are not independent 
but dependent. All beauty comes from beautiful 
blood and a beautiful brain. If the greatnesses 
are in conjunction in a man or woman it is 
enough . . . the fact will prevail through 
the universe . . . but the gaggery and gilt 
of a million years will not prevail. Who troubles 
himself about his ornaments or fluency is lost. 
This is what you shall do: Love the earth and 
sun and the animals, despise riches, give alms 
to every one that asks, stand up for the stupid 
and crazy, devote your income and labor to others, 
hate tyrants, argue not concerning God, have 
patience and indulgence toward the people, take 
off your hat to nothing known or unknown or 
to any man or number of men, go freely with 
powerful uneducated persons and with the young 
and with the mothers of families, read these 
leaves in the open air every season of every 
year of your life, reexamine all you have been 
told at school or church or in any book, dismiss 
whatever insults your own soul, and your very 
flesh shall be a great poem and have the richest 
fluency not only in its words but in the silent 
lines of its lips and face and between the lashes 
of your eyes and in every motion and joint 
of your body. . . . The poet shall not spend 
his time in unneeded work. He shall know that 
the ground is always ready plowed and manured 
. . . others may not know it but he shall. 
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He shall go directly to the creation. His trust shall 
master the trust of everything he touches . . . 

and shall master all attachment. 

The known universe has one complete lover and 
that is the greatest poet. He consumes an eternal 
passion and is indifferent which chance happens 
and which possible contingency of fortune or 
misfortune and persuades daily and homly his 
delicious pay. What balks or breaks others is fuel 
for his burning progress to contact and amorous 
joy. Other proportions of the reception of pleas- 
ure dwindle to nothing to his proportions. All 
expected from heaven or from the highest he is 
rapport with in the sight of the daybreak or a scene 
of the winterwoods or the presence of children 
playing or with his arm round the neck of a man 
or woman. His love above all love has leisure and 
expanse ... he leaves room ahead of him- 
self. He is no irresolute or suspicious lover . . . 
he is sure ... he scorns intervals. His 
experience and the showers and thrills are not for 
nothing. Nothing can jar him . . . suffering 
and darkness cannot — death and fear cannot. 
To him complaint and jealousy and envy are 
corpses bvuied and rotten in the earth . . . 
he saw them buried. The sea is not surer of the 
shore or the shore of the sea than he is of the 
fruition of his love and of all perfection and beauty. 

The fruition of beauty is no chance of hit or 
miss . . . it is inevitable as life . . . it is 
exact and plumb as gravitation. From the eye- 
sight proceeds another eyesight and from the 
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hearing proceeds another hearing and from the 
voice proceeds another voice eternally curious of 
the harmony of things with man. To these re- 
spond perfections not only in the committees that 
were supposed to stand for the rest but in the rest 
themselves just the same. These understand the 
law of perfection in masses and floods . . . 

that its finish is to each for itself and onward from 
itself . . . that it is profuse and impartial 
. . . that there is not a minute of the light 

or dark nor an acre of the earth or sea without it — 
nor any direction of the sky nor any trade or 
employment nor any turn of events. This is the 
reason that about the proper expression of beauty 
there is precision and balance . . . one part 
does not need to be thrust above another. The 
best singer is not the one who has the most lithe 
and powerful organ . . . the pleasure of 
poems is not in them that take the handsomest 
measure and similes and sound. 

Without effort and without exposing in the least 
how it is done the greatest poet brings the spirit of 
any or all events and passions and scenes and 
persons some more and some less to bear on your 
individual character as you hear or read. To do 
this well is to compete with the laws that pursue 
and follow time. What is the purpose must surely 
be there and the clue of it must be there . . . 

and the faintest indication is the indication of the 
best and then becomes the clearest indication. 
Past and present and future are not disjoined 
but joined. The greatest poet forms the consist- 
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ence of what is to be from what has been and is. 
He drags the dead out of their coffins and stands 
them again on their feet ... he says to the 
past, Rise and walk before me that I may realize 
you. He learns the lesson ... he places 
himself where the future becomes present. The 
greatest poet does not only dazzle his rays over 
character and scenes and passions ... he 
finally ascends and finishes all . . . he ex- 

hibits the pinnacles that no man can tell what they 
are for or what is beyond ... he glows a mo- 
ment on the extremest verge. He is most won- 
derful in his last half-hidden smile or frown . . . 
by that flash of the moment of parting the one that 
sees it shall be encouraged or terrified afterwards 
for many years. The greatest poet does not mor- 
alize or make applications of morals ... he 
knows the soul. The soul has that measureless 
pride which consists in never acknowledging any 
lessons but its own. But it has sympathy as 
measmeless as its pride and the one balances the 
other and neither can stretch too far while it 
stretches in company with the other. The inmost 
secrets of art sleep with the twain. The greatest 
poet has lain close betwixt both and they are 
vital in his style and thoughts. 

The art of art, the glory of expression and the 
sunshine of the light of letters is simplicity. Noth- 
ing is better than simplicity . . . nothing 

can make up for excess or for the lack of definite- 
ness. To carry on the heave of impulse and pierce 
intellectual depths and give all subjects their 
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articulations are powers neither common nor very 
imcommon. But to speak in literature with the 
perfect rectitude and insousiance of the move- 
ments of animals and the unimpeachableness of 
the sentiment of trees in the woods and grass by 
the roadside is the flawless triumph of art. If 
you have looked on him who has achieved it you 
have looked on one of the masters of the artists of 
all nations and times. You shall not contemplate 
the flight of the graygull over the bay or the 
mettlesome action of the blood horse or the tall 
leaning of sunflowers on their stalk or the appear- 
ance of the sun joumesdng through heaven or the 
appearance of the moon afterward with any more 
satisfaction than you shall contemplate him. The 
greatest poet has less a marked style and is more 
the channel of thoughts and things without in- 
crease or diminution, and is the free channel of 
himself. He swears to his art, I will not be med- 
dlesome, I will not have in my writing any elegance 
or effect or originality to hang in the way between 
me and the rest like curtains. I will have nothing 
hang in the way, not the richest curtains. What 
I tell I tell for precisely what it is. Let who may 
exalt or startle or fascinate or sooth -I will have 
purposes as health or heat or snow has and be as 
regardless of observation. What I experience or 
portray shall go from my composition without a 
shred of my composition. You shall stand by my 
ade and look in the mirror with me. 

The old red blood and stainless gentility of great 
I)oets will be proved by their unconstraint. A 
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heroic person walks at his ease through and out 
of that custom or precedent or authority that 
suits him not. Of the traits of the brotherhood 
of writers savans musicians inventors and artists 
nothing is finer than silent defiance advancing 
from new free forms. In the need of poems philos- 
ophy politics mechanism science behaviour, the 
craft of art, an appropriate native grand-opera, 
shipcraft, or any craft, he is greatest forever and 
forever who contributes the greatest original 
practical example. The cleanest expression is 
that which finds no sphere worthy of itself and 
makes one. 

The messages of great poets to each man and 
woman are. Come to us on equal terms, Only then 
can you understand us. We are no better than 
you. What we enclose you enclose. What we enjoy 
you may enjoy. Did you suppose there could be 
only one Supreme? We affirm there can be un- 
numbered Supremes, and that one does not coun- 
tervail another any more than one eyesight 
countervails another . . . and that men can 

be good or grand only of the consciousness of their 
supremacy within them. What do you think is 
the grandeur of storms and dismemberments and 
the deadliest battles and wrecks and the wildest 
fury of the elements and the power of the sea and 
the motion of nature and of the throes of human 
desires and dignity and hate and love? It is that 
something in the soul which says. Rage on. Whirl 
on, I tread master here and evaywhere. Master of 
the spasms of the sky and of the shatter of the 
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sea, Master of nature and passion and death, And 
of all terror and all pain. 

The American bards shall be marked for gene- 
rosity and affection and for encouraging com- 
petitors. . . . They shall be kosmos . . . 
without monopoly or secresy . . . glad to 

pass any thing to any one . . . hungry for 

equals night and day. They shall not be careful 
of riches and privilege they shall be riches and 
privilege . . . they shall perceive who the 
most affluent man is. The most affluent man is 
he that confronts all the shows he sees by equiva- 
lents out of the stronger wealth of himself. . The 
American bard shall delineate no class of persons 
nor one or two out of the strata of interests nor 
love most nor truth most nor the soul most noi 
the body most . . . and not be for the eastern 
states more than the western or the northern states 
more than the southern. 

Exact science and its practical movements are 
no checks on the greatest poet but always his 
encouragement and support. The outset and 
remembrance are there . . . there are the 
arms that lifted him first and brace him best . . . 
there he returns after all his goings and comings. 
The sailor and traveler . . . the atomist 
chemist astronomer geologist phrenologist spirit- 
ualist mathematician historian and lexicographer 
are not poets, but they are the lawgivers of poets 
and their construction underlies the structure of 
every perfect poem. No matter what rises or is 
uttered they sent the seed of the conception of 
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it ... of them and by them stand the visible 
proofs of souls . . . always of their father- 

stuff must be begotten the sinewy races of bards. 
If there shall be love and content between the 
father and the son and if the greatness of the son 
is the exuding of the greatness of the father there 
shall be love between the poet and the man of 
demonstrable science. In the beauty of poems are 
the tuft and final applause of science. 

Great is the faith of the flush of knowledge and 
of the investigation of the depths of qualities and 
things. Cleaving and circling here swells the soul 
of the poet yet is president of itself always. The 
depths are fathomless and therefore calm. The 
innocence and nakedness are resumed . . . 
they are neither modest not immodest. The whole 
theory of the special and supernatural and all that 
was twined with it or educed out of it departs aa 
a dream. What has ever happened . . . what 
happens and whatever may or shall happen, the 
vital laws enclose all . . . they are sufficient 
for any case and for all cases . . . none 

to be hiuried or retarded . . . any miracle 
of affairs or persons inadmissible in the vast clear 
scheme where every motion and every spear of 
grass and the frames and spirits of men and women 
and all that concerns them are unspeakably per- 
fect miracles all referring to all and each distinct 
and in its place. It is also not consistent with the 
reality of the soul to admit that there is anything 
in the known universe more divine than men and 


women. 
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Men and women and the earth and all upon it 
are simply to be taken as they are, and the investi- 
gation of their past and present and future shall 
be imintermitted and shall be done with perfect 
candor. Upon this basis philosophy speculates 
ever looking toward the poet, ever regarding the 
eternal tendencies of all toward happiness never 
inconsistent with what is clear to the senses and 
to the soul. For the eternal tendencies of all 
toward happiness make the only point of sane 
philosophy. Whatever comprehends less than 
that . . . whatever is less than the laws of 
light and of astronomical motion ... or 
less than the laws that follow the thief the liar 
the glutton and the drunkard through this life 
and doubtless afterward ... or less than 
vast stretches of time or the slow formation of 
density or the patient upheaving of strata — is of 
no account. Whatever would put God in a poem 
or system of philosophy as contending against 
some being or influence, is also of no account. 
Sanity and ensemble characterise the great master 
. . . spoilt in one principle all is spoilt. 
The great master has nothing to do with miracles. 
He sees health for himself in being one of the mass 
. . . he sees the hiatus in singular eminence. 

To the perfect shape comes common ground. To 
be under the general law is great for that is to 
correspond with it. The master knows that he is 
unspeakably great and that all are unspeakably 
great . . . that nothing for instance is greater 
than to conceive children and bring them up well 
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. . . that to be is just as great as to perceive 
or tell. 

In the make of the great masters the idea of 
political liberty is indispensable. Liberty takes 
the adherence of heroes wherever men and women 
exist . . . but never takes any adherence or 

welcome from the rest more than from poets. 
They are the voice and exposition of liberty. They 
out of ages are worthy the grand idea ... to 
them it is confided and they must sustain it. 
Nothing has precedence of it and nothing can 
warp or degrade it. The attitude of great poets 
is to cheer up slaves and horrify despots. The 
turn of their necks, the sound of their feet, the 
motions of their wrists, are full of hazard to the 
one and hope to the other. Come nigh them 
awhile and though they neither speak or advise 
you shall learn the faithful American lesson. 
Liberty is poorly served by men whose good intent 
is quelled from one failure or two failures or any 
number of failures, or from the casual indifference 
or ingratitude of the people, or from the sharp 
show of the tushes of power, or the bringing 
to bear soldiers and cannon or any penal statutes. 
Liberty relies upon itself, invites no one, prom- 
ises nothing, sits in calmness and light, is posi- 
tive and composed, and knows no discouragement. 
The battle rages with many a loud alarm 
and frequent advance and retreat . . . the 
enemy triumphs . . . the prison, the hand- 

cuffs, the iron necklace and anklet, the scaffold, 
garrote and leadballs do their work . . . the 
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cause is asleep . . . the strong throats are 
choked with their own blood . . . the young 
men drop their eyelashes toward the ground when 
they pass ttch other . . . and is liberty gone 
out of that place? No never. When liberty 
goes it is not the first to go nor the second nor third 
to go . . . it waits for all the rest to go ... 

it is the last. . . . When the memories of the 
old martyrs are faded utterly away . . . when 
the large names of patriots are laughed at in the 
public halls from the lips of the orators . . . 

when the boys are no more christened after the 
same but christened after tyrants and traitors 
instead . . . when the laws of the free are 
grudgingly permitted and laws for informers and 
bloodmoney are sweet to the taste of the people 
. . . when I and you walk abroad upon the 
earth stung with compassion at the sight of num- 
berless brothers answering our equal friendship 
and calling no man master — and when we are 
elated with noble joy at the sight of slaves . . . 

when the soul retires in the cool communion of 
the night and surveys its experience and has much 
extasy over the word and deed that put back a 
helpless innocent person into the gripe of the 
gripers or into any cruel inferiority . . . when 
those in all parts of these states who could easier 
realize the true American character but do not 
yet — ^when the swarms of cringers, suckers, dough- 
faces, lice of politics, planners of sly involutions 
for their own preferment to city offices or state 
legislatures or the judiciary or congress or the 
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presidency, obtain a response of love and natural 
deference from the people whether they get the 
offices or no . . . when it is better to be a 
bound booby and rogue in office at a high salary 
than the poorest free mechanic or farmer with his 
hat unmoved from his head and firm eyes and a 
candid and generous heart . . . and when 

servility by town or state or the federal govern- 
ment or any oppression on a large scale or small 
scale can be tried on without its own punishment 
following duly after in exact proportion against 
the smallest chance of escape ... or rather 
when all life and all the souls of men and women 
are discharged from any part of the earth — then 
only shall the instinct of liberty be discharged 
from that part of the earth. 

As the attributes of the poets of the kosmos 
concentre in the real body and soul and in the 
pleasure of things they possess the superiority 
of genuineness over all fiction and romance. As 
they emit themselves facts are showered over with 
light . . . the daylight is lit with more vola- 
tile light . . . also the deep between the set- 

ting and rising sun goes deeper many fold. Each 
precise object or condition or combination or 
process exhibits a beauty . . . the multiplica- 
tion table its — old age its — the carpenter's trade 
its — the grand-opera its . . . the hugehulled 
cleanshaped New- York clipper at sea under steam 
or full sail gleams with unmatched beauty . . . 
the American circles and large harmonies of gov- 
ernment gleam with theirs . . . and the common- 
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est definite intentions and actions with theirs. 
The poets of the kosmos advance through all 
interpositions and coverings and turmoils and 
stratagems to first principles. They are of use 
. . . they dissolve poverty from its need and 

riches from its conceit. You large proprietor they 
say shall not realize or perceive more than any 
one else. The owner of the library is not he who 
holds a legal title to it having bought and paid for 
it. Any one and every one is owner of the library 
who can read the same through all the varieties 
of tongues and subjects and styles, and in whom 
they enter with ease and take residence and force 
toward paternity and maternity, and make supple 
and powerful and rich and large. . . . These 
American states strong and healthy and accom- 
plished shall receive no pleasure from violations 
of natural models and must not permit them. In 
paintings or mouldings or carvings in mineral or 
wood, or in the illustrations of books or newspapers 
or in any comic or tragic prints, or in the patterns 
of woven stuffs or anything to beautify rooms or 
furniture or costumes, or to put upon cornices or 
monuments or on the prows or stems of ships, or 
to put anywhere before the human eye indoors or 
out, that which distorts honest shapes or which 
creates unearthly beings or places or contingencies 
is a nuisance and revolt. Of the human form 
especially it is so great it must never be made 
ridiculous. Of ornaments to a work nothing outre 
can be allowed . . . but those ornaments can 
be allowed that conform to the perfect facts of 
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the open air and that flow out of the nature of the 
work and come irrepressibly from it and are neces- 
sary to the completion of the work. Most works 
are mostbeautiful without ornament. . . . Ex- 

aggerations will be revenged in human physiology. 
Clean and vigorous children are jetted and con- 
ceived only in those communities where the models 
of natural forms are public every day. . . . 
Great genius and the people of these states must 
never be demeaned to romances. As soon as 
histories are properly told there is no more need 
of romances. 

The great poets are also to be known by the 
absence in them of tricks and by the justification 
of perfect personal candor. Then folks echo a 
new cheap joy and a divine voice leaping from 
their brains: How beautiful is candor! All faults 
may be forgiven of him who has perfect candor. 
Henceforth let no man of us lie, for we have seen 
that openness wins the inner and outer world and 
that there is no single exception, and that never 
since our earth gathered itself in a mass have 
deceit or subterfuge or prevarication attracted 
its smallest particle or the faintest tinge of a shade 
— and that through the enveloping wealth and 
rank of a state or the whole republic of states a 
sneak or sly person shall be discovered and de- 
spised . . . and that the soul has never been 
once fooled and never can be fooled . . . and 
thrift without the loving nod of the soul is only a 
foetid puff . . . and there never grew up in 
any of the continents of the globe nor upon any 
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planet or satellite or star, nor upon the asteroids, 
nor in any part of ethereal space, nor in the midst 
of density, nor under the fluid wet of the sea, nor 
in the condition which precedes the birth of babes, 
nor at any time during the changes of life, nor in 
that condition that follows what we term death, 
nor in any stretch of abeyance or action afterward 
of vitality, nor in any process of formation or 
reformation anywhere, a being whose instinct 
hated the truth. 

Extreme caution or prudence, the soundest 
organic health, large hope and comparison and 
fondness for women and children, large alimen- 
tiveness and destructiveness and causality, with a 
perfect sense of the oneness of nature and the 
propriety of the same spirit applied to human 
affairs . . . these are called up of the float 
of the brain of the world to be parts of the greatest 
poet from his birth out of his mother's womb and 
from her birth out of her mother’s. Caution 
seldom goes far enough. It has been thought that 
the prudent citizen was the citizen who applied 
himself to solid gains and did well for himself and 
his family and completed a lawful life without debt 
or crime. The greatest poet sees and-admits these 
economies as he sees the economies of food and 
sleep, but has higher notions of prudence than to 
think he gives much when he gives a few slight 
attentions at the latch of the gate. The premises 
of the prudence of life are not the hospitality of it 
or the ripeness and harvest of it. Beyond the 
independence of a little sum laid aside for burial- 
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money, and of a few clapboards around and 
shingles overhead on a lot of American soil owned, 
and the easy dollars that supply the year’s plain 
clothing and meals, the melancholy prudence of 
the abandonment of such a great being as a man 
is to the toss and pallor of years of moneymaking 
with all their scorching days and icy nights and 
all their stifling deceits and underhanded dodgings, 
or infinitessimals of parlors, or shameless stuffing 
while others starve . . . and all the loss of 
the bloom and odor of the earth and of the flowers 
and atmosphere and of the sea and of the true 
taste of the women and men you pass or have to 
do with in youth or middle age, and the issuing 
sickness and desperate revolt at the close of a life 
without elevation or naivete, and the ghastly 
chatter of a death without serenity or majesty, is 
the great fraud upon modem civilization and fore- 
thought, blotching the surface and system which 
civilization undeniably drafts, and moistening with 
tears the immense features it spreads and spreads 
with such velocity before the reached kisses of the 
soul. . . . Still the right explanation remains 

to be made about prudence. The prudence of the 
mere wealth and respectability of the most es- 
teemed life appears too faint for the eye to ob- 
serve at all when little and large alike drop quietly 
aside at the thought of the prudence suitable for 
immortality. What is wisdom that fills the thin- 
ness of a year or seventy or eighty years to wisdom 
spaced out by ages and coming back at a certain 
time with strong reinforcements and rich presents 
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and the clear faces of wedding-guests as far as you 
can look in every direction running gaily toward 
you? Only the soul is of itself ... all 
else has reference to what ensues. All that a per- 
son does or thinks is of consequence. Not a move 
can a man or woman make that affects him or her 
in a day or a month or any part of the direct life- 
time or the hour of death but the same affects him 
or her onward afterward through the indirect 
lifetime. The indirect is always as great and real 
as the direct. The spirit receives from the body 
just as much as it gives to the body. Not one 
name of word or deed . . . not of venereal 
sores or discolorations . . . not the privacy 
of the onanist . . . not of the putrid veins of 
gluttons or rum drinkers . . . not peculation 
or cimning or betrayal or murder . . . no ser- 
pentine poison of those that seduce women . . . 
not the foolish yielding of women . . . not 
prostitution . . . not of any depravity of 
yoTuig men . . . not of the attainment of 
gain by discreditable means . . . not any 
nastiness of appetite . . . not any harshness 
of officers to men or judges to prisoners or fathers 
to sons or sons to fathers or husbands to wives or 
bosses to their boys . . . not of greedy looks 
or malignant wishes . . . nor any of the wiles 
practised by people upon themselves . . . ever 
is or ever can be stamped on the programme but 
it is duly realized and returned, and that returned 
in further performances . . . and they re- 
turned again. Nor can the push of charity or 
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personal force ever be any thing else than the pro- 
foundest reason, whether it brings arguments to 
hand or no. No specification is necessary . . . 
to add or subtract or divide is in vain. Little or 
big, learned or unlearned, white or black, legal or 
illegal, sick or well, from the first inspiration down 
the windpipe to the last expiration out of it, all 
that a male or female does that is vigorous and 
benevolent and clean is so much sure profit to 
him or her in the unshakable order of the universe 
and through the whole scope of it forever. If the 
savage or felon is wise it is well ... if the 
greatest poet or savan is wise it is simply the same 
. . . if the President or chief justice is wise it 

is the same ... if the young mechanic or 
farmer is wise it is no more or less ... if 
the prostitute is wise it is no more nor less. The 
interest will come round ... all will come 
round. All the best actions of war and peace . . . 
all help given to relatives and strangers and the 
poor and old and sorrowful and young children and 
widows and the sick, and to all shunned persons 
. . . all furtherance of fugitives and of the 
escape of slaves ... all the self-denial that 
stood steady and aloof on wrecks and saw others 
take the seats of the boats ... all offering 
of substance or life for the good old cause, or for 
a friend's sake or opinion’s sake ... all 
pains of enthusiasts scoffed at by their neighbors 
. . . all the vast sweet love and precious 

suffering of mothers ... all honest men 
baffled in rtrifes recorded or unrecorded . . . 
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all the grandeur and good of the few ancient na- 
tions whose fragments of annals we inherit . . . 
and all the good of the hundreds of far mightier 
and more ancient nations unknown to us by name 
or date or location ... all that was ever 
manfully begun, whether it succeeded or not 
. . . all that has at any time been well sug- 

gested out of the divine heart of man or by 
the divinity of his mouth or by the shaping of his 
great hands . . . and all that is well thought 
or done this day on any part of the surface of the 
globe . . . or on any of the wandering stars 

or fixed stars by those there as we are here . . . 

or that is henceforth to be well thought or done 
by you whoever you are, or by any one — these 
singly and wholly inured at their time and inure 
now and will imu’e always to the identities from 
which they sprung or shall spring. . . . Did 
you guess any of them lived only its moment? 
The world does not so exist ... no parts 
palpable or impalpable so exist ... no result 
exists now without being from its long antecedent 
result, and that from its antecedent, and so back- 
ward without the farthest mentionable spot com- 
ing a bit nearer to the beginning than any other 
spot. . . . Whatever satisfies the soul is 
truth. The prudence of the greatest poet answers 
•at last the craving and glut of the soul, is not con- 
temptuous of less ways of prudence if they con- 
form to its ways, puts off nothing, permits no 
let-up for its own case or any case, has no particu- 
lar sabbath or judgment-day, divides not the living 
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irom the dead or the righteous from the unright- 
eous, is satisfied with the present, matches every 
thought or act by its correlative, knows no possible 
forgiveness or deputed atonement . . . knows 
that the young man who composedly periled his 
life and lost it has done exceeding well for himself, 
while the man who has not periled his life and 
retains it to old age in riches and ease has perhaps 
achieved nothing for himself worth mentioning 
. . . and that only that person has no great 

prudence to learn who has learnt to prefer real 
longlived things, and favors body and soul the 
same, and perceives the indirect assuredly follow- 
ing the direct, and what evil or good he does leap- 
ing onward and waiting to meet him again — and 
who in his spirit in any emergency whatever 
neither hurries or avoids death. 

The direct trial of him who would be the great- 
est poet is to-day. If he does not flood himself 
with the immediate age as with vast oceanic tides 
. . . and if he does not attract his own land 
body and soul to himself and hang on its neck 
with incomparable love and plunge his Semitic 
muscle into its merits and demerits . . . and 

if he be not himself the age transfigured . . . 

and if to him is not opened the eternity which 
gives similitude to all periods and locations and 
processes and animate and inanimate forms, and 
which is the bond of time, and rises up from its 
inconceivable vagueness and infiniteness in the 
swimming shape of to-day, and is held by the 
ductile anchors of life, and makes the present 
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spot the passage from what was to what shall Be, 
and commits itself to the representation of this 
wave of an hour and this one of the sixty beautiful 
children of the wave — let him merge in the general 
run and wait his development. . . . Still the 

final test of poems or any character or work re- 
mains. The prescient poet projects himself cen- 
turies ahead and judges performer or performance 
after the changes of time. Does it live through 
them? Does it still hold on untired? Will the 
same style and the direction of genius to similar 
points be satisfactory now? Has no new discovery 
in science on arrival at superior planes of thought 
and judgment and behaviour fixed him or his so 
that either can be looked down upon? Have the 
marches of tens and hundreds and thousands of 
years made willing detours to the right hand and 
the left hand for his sake? Is he beloved long 
and long after he is buried? Does the young man 
think often of him? and the young woman think 
often of him? and do the middle-aged and the old 
think of him? 

A great poem is for ages and ages in common 
and for all degrees and complexions and all de- 
partments and sects and for a woman as much 
as a man and a man as much as a woman. A 
great poem is no finish to a man or woman but 
rather a beginning. Has any one fancied he 
could sit at last under some due authority and 
rest satisfied with explanations and realize and 
be content and full? To no such terminus does 
the greatest poet bring ... he brings neither 
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cessation or sheltered fatness and ease. The 
touch of him tells in action. Whom he takes he 
takes with firm sure grasp into live regions pre- 
viously unattained . . . thenceforward is no 
rest . , . they see the space and ineffable 

sheen that turn the old spots and lights into dead 
vacuums. The companion of him beholds the 
birth and progress of stars and learns one of the 
meanings. Now there shall be a man cohered out 
of tumult and chaos . . . the elder encourages 
the younger and shows him how . . . they 
two shall launch off fearlessly together till the new 
world fits an orbit for itself and looks unabashed 
on the lesser orbits of the stars and sweeps through 
the ceaseless rings and shall never be quiet again. 

There will soon be no more priests. Their 
work is done. They may wait awhile . . . 
perhaps a generation or two . . . dropping 

off by degrees. A superior breed shall take their 
place . . . the gangs of kosmos and prophets 

en masse shall take their place. A new order 
shall arise and they shall be the priests of man, and 
every man shall be his own priest. The churches 
built under their umbrage shall be the churches 
of men and women. Through the divinity of 
themselves shall the kosmos and the new breed of 
poets be interpreters of men and women and of all 
events and things. They shall find their inspira- 
tion in real objects to-day, symptoms of the past 
and future . . . They shall not deign to de- 

fend immortality or God or the perfection of 
things or liberty or the exquisite beauty and reality 
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of the soul. They shall arise in America and be 
responded to from the remainder of the earth. 

The English language befriends the grand Amer- 
can expression . . . it is brawny enough and 

limber and full enough. On the tough stock of a 
race who through all change of circumstances was 
never without the idea of political liberty, which 
is the animus of all liberty, it has attracted the 
terms of daintier and gayer and subtler and more 
elegant tongues. It is the powerful language of 
resistance . . . it is the dialect of common 

sense. It is the speech of the proud and melan- 
choly races and of all who aspire. It is the chosen 
tongue to express growth faith self-esteem freedom 
justice equality friendliness amplitude prudence 
decision and com’age. It is the medium that shall 
well nigh express the inexpressible. 

No great literature nor any like style of be- 
haviour or oratory or social intercourse or house- 
hold arrangements or public institutions or the 
treatment by bosses of employed people, nor 
executive detail or detail of the army or navy, nor 
spirit of legislation or courts or police or tuition or 
architecture or songs or amusements or the cos- 
tumes of young men, can long elude the jealous 
and passionate instinct of American standards. 
Whether or no the sign appears from the mouths of 
the people, it throbs a live interrogation in every 
freeman’s and freewoman's heart after that which 
passes by or this built to remain. Is it uniform 
with my country? Are its disposals without 
ignominious distinctions? Is it for the evergrow- 
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ing communes of brothers and lovers, large, well- 
united, proud beyond the old models, generous 
beyond all models? Is it something grown fresh 
out of the fields or drawn from the sea for use to 
me to-day here? I know that what answers for 
me an American must answer for any individual 
or nation that serves for a part of my materials. 
Does this answer? or is it without reference to 
universal needs? or sprung of the needs of the less 
developed society of special ranks? or old needs 
of pleasure overlaid by modem science and forms? 
Does this acknowledge liberty with audible and 
absolute acknowledgment, and set slavery at 
naught for life and death? Will it help breed one 
goodshaped and wellhung man, and a woman to 
be his perfect and independent mate? Does it 
improve manners? Is it for the nursing of the 
young of the republic? Does it solve readily with 
the sweet milk of the nipples of the breasts of the 
mother of many children? Has it too the old 
ever-fresh forbearance and impartiality? Does 
it look with the same love on the last bora and 
those hardening toward stature, and on the errant, 
and on those who disdain all strength of assault 
outside of their own? 

The poems distilled from other poems will prob- 
ably pass away. The coward will simely pass 
away. The expectation of the vital and great 
can only be satisfied by the demeanor of the vital 
and great. The swarms of the polished deprecat- 
ing and reflectors and the polite float off and leave 
no remembrance. America prepares with com- 
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posure and goodwill for the visitors that have 
sent word. It is not intellect that is to be their 
warrant and welcome. The talented, the artist, 
the ingenious, the editor, the statesman, the erudite 
. . . they are not unappreciated . . . 

they fall in their place and do their work. The 
soul of the nation also does its work. No disguise 
can pass on it ... no disguise can conceal 
from it. It rejects none, it permits all. Only 
toward as good as itself and toward the like of it- 
self will it advance half-way. An individual is as 
superb as a nation when he has the qualities which 
make a superb nation. The soul of the largest and 
wealthiest and proudest nation may well go half- 
way to meet that of its poets. The signs are 
effectual. There is no fear of mistake. If the 
one is true the other is true» The proof of a poet 
is that his country absorbs him as affectionately 
as he has absorbed it. 

Walt Whitman. 
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